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MONSIEUR VIPLE’S BROTHER.! 
By PAUL BOURGET. 
(From ‘‘ Pastels of Men’: translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.) 


[Pau Bourcrr: A French novelist; born at Amiens, September 2, 1852. 
He studied at the Lycée of Clermont and at the Collége de Sainte-Barbe at Paris. 
He began his literary life as a journalist, and in 1872 became a collaborator on 
the Renaissance. He is best known as a novelist, though probably equally able 
as a critic. He was made an officer of the Legion of Honor in 1886. His pub- 
lished works include: ‘“‘ La Vie Inquiéte ’’ (1874), ‘‘ Les Aveux’’ (1882), ‘‘ Ernest 
Renan ” (1883), ‘‘ Essais de la Psychologie Contemporaine ”’ (1883), ‘‘ L’Irrépara- 
ble,” ‘‘ Deuxiéme Amour,” ‘‘ Profils Perdus’’ (1884), ‘‘ Une Cruelle Knigme”’ 
(1885), **‘ Un Crime d’Amour’”’ (1886), ‘‘ Nouveaux Essais de Psychologie Con- 
temporaine’’ (1886), ‘‘ Mensonges’’ (1888), ‘‘ Etudes et Portraits” (2 vols., 
1889, 1891), ‘‘Sensations d’Italie’”? (1891), ‘‘La Terre Promise’? (1892), 
“Un Coeur de Femme’? (1890), ‘‘ Le Disciple’’ (1890), ‘* Nouveaux Pastels ”’ 
‘Un Saint’? (1894), ‘*Outre-mer: Notes sur Amérique’ (2 vols., 1895), 
‘Un Idilio Tragico (translated 1896), and ‘‘ Voyageuses’’ (1897). ] 


ONE of the most exciting impressions of my childhood was 
the sojourn of the Austrian soldiers made prisoners during the 
campaign of 1859 in the provincial town where I grew up. 
Not that the sight of a batch of prisoners filing into a town was 
anything extraordinary in war-cursed Europe, for it seemed 
to me that the men on thrones played an incessant game of war, 
just as private individuals play a game of chess. 

I recall this sojourn of the prisoners with strange uniforms 
(which was in fact very brief), because another recollection is 
attached to it, — that of an incident which long remained mys- 
terious to my boyish mind, and on which I still reflect with 
passionate interest whenever I hear a discussion on the nature 


1 Copyright, 1891, by Roberts Brothers. Used by permission of Little, 


Brown & Co. 
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of children. I must add that the person who told it to me 
lives in my memory as one of the most original types which 
I knew in this old provincial town, where my ferreting eyes 
were already opening to every peculiarity of countenance and 
to the slightest oddity of behavior. He was an old friend of 
my family, once actively connected with the university and 
now retired with the function of inspector, who answered to 
the somewhat fantastic name of Monsieur Optat Viple, the 
man being as fantastic as the name. I see him now across the 
vanished years, as though he were coming from the cemetery 
to take his accustomed walk along the Cours Sablon in the 
sunshine, — very tall, very lean, his hat in his hand, with a 
pointed, bald head, spectacles on an endless nose, his overcoat 
buttoned tightly round his elongated waist, in summer as in 
winter, in winter as in summer, his feet incased in double- 
soled boots, which he never changed, even in the house, for 
fear of taking cold. He had kindly offered to teach me the 
rudiments of Latin and Greek for the pleasure of testing a 
method of his own, and I went every day at nine o’clock to 
take my lesson in his study before his dinner, which he inyari- 
ably ate at ten o’clock, that he might sup (as they call it in 
those parts) at half-past five. 

I remember, as though it were but yesterday, the morning 
when my old friend related to me the incident to which I just 
now made allusion. As the weather seemed uncertain, we had 
started for the Bughes, a sort of square planted with trees 
quite near the town and reached through the faubourg Saint- 
Allyre. We were just about to meet on the Poterne terrace 
a group of Austrian prisoners in their white uniforms, when 
Monsieur Viple, as if to avoid them, pulled me abruptly down 
the side street which leads to Notre Dame du Port, an old 
Roman basilica with a dark crypt. He was silent for some 
minutes. I looked into his furrowed face, on which the 
rounded point of his shirt collar was pressing, and I said to 
him suddenly, — 

“ Monsieur Viple, don’t you want to look at those Austrians 
a little nearer ?” 

“No, my child,” he said, with a look I had never yet seen 
on his face,—full, it seemed to me, of the shadow of some 
dark memory, — “the last time I saw their uniform was too 
dreadful.” 

“When was that?” I persisted. 


PAUL BOURGET IN HIS STUDY 
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“At the time of the invasion,” he replied. Then, as if 
making a calculation in his head, he added, “ About forty-five 
years ago.” 

“Did they get as far as Issoire?” I asked, knowing that 
he came from that town. 

“Yes, as far as Issoire,” he answered slowly. Presently, as 
we were going down the road which leads to the station, he 
added, pointing to another parallel road, which is called the 
route to Issoire: “First they reached Clermont; then they 
came direct to us. Ah! our house was very near being 
burned at that time — yes, yes, even so. We did not expect 
them. We knew very well that the Emperor had been de- 
feated, but we could not believe it was all over with him, — 
that devil of a man had won the game so often. And then, 
we loved him; my father loved him; he had seen him once 
reviewing his troops in the Carrousel after the campaign of 
Austerlitz. How often he told us of that wonderful blue eye 
which forced you to cry ‘ Vive lEmpereur!’ by merely look- 
ing at you. And mind you, my boy, that Emperor was not 
like this present one. He was a man of the Revolution, a 
jacobin at heart, who wasn’t afraid of hommes noirs. Enough, 
enough ! ” 

“But why did the Austrians want to burn your house?” I 
asked with the persistency of a small boy who perceives a story 
and does not mean to let it escape him. 

“The invaders arrived one evening,” continued the old 
man, as if he had forgotten me, and was following the visions 
which crowded on his memory. ‘They were not very numer- 
ous, —a single detachment of cavalry, commanded by a tall 
officer, very young, with an insolent face and a long, fair 
mustache which almost floated in the wind. We had spent 
that day in horrible anxiety. We knew the enemy were at 
Clermont. Would they come to us, cr would they not come? 
How ought we to receive them? A council was held at my 
father’s house, for he was then mayor of the village. If he 
hadn’t been so sick he was the man to put himself at the head 
of a determined troop and barricade the streets. Who knows 
whether, if all the towns and villages had done that, the allies 
might not have met the fate of our grumblers in Spain. There 
is but one policy for an invaded people, — guerrilla warfare and 
sharpshooting, the taking off of the enemy head by head. 
Yes, we might have defended ourselves. We had provisions, 
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and all the peasantry round about had guns hanging to a nail 
in their chimneys. But my poor, dear father was in bed shak- 
ing with chills and fever, which he caught in the marshes of 
Courpiéres while snaring birds. So wiser counsels prevailed. 
Suddenly a burst of trumpets; the enemy were upon us 1 Ah, 
boy, may you never know what it is to hear the clarions sound 
a foreign march like that. Such superb disdain was in that 
blast, — disdain and hatred! How well I remember listening 
to it in my father’s bedchamber, my forehead against the 
window panes as I watched the officer caracoling at the head 
of his troop; and when I turned away I saw the old man 
weeping.” 

“Then you ought to be pleased, Monsieur Viple, to see 
those very soldiers prisoners now,” I said. 

“Pleased? pleased! I have no confidence in this Emperor. 
But enough, enough !” 

This was the customary exclamation of the old jacobin, 
when he did not wish to say anything I might repeat to the 
displeasure of my family. He continued his tale : — , 

“The Austrians had not been fifteen minutes in the town 
before they knocked violently at our door. The handsome 
officer with the long mustache chose to install himself in the 
mayor’s house in company with two others, and I was ordered 
to move out of my room. I can see myself still, inveighing 
against them and hiding a pistol which I had loaded for the 
defense in a sort of cupboard, which served me for a poke- 
away. Iwas furious at having to leave my room, which was 
the prettiest in the house: it looked out upon a terrace where 
I played constantly, from which a flight of stone steps covered 
with mosses led down into the garden. Beneath it was the 
billiard room, and above a sort of attic to which I was relegated 
during the time the Austrian officers were in the house. They 
immediately ordered dinner; and as they were tired with their 
day’s march, every one had to put his or her hand to the busi- 
ness of getting their meal ready at once. These three officers 
and six persons with them made nine, and that was a good 
many to provide for suddenly. However, we managed to get 
up a repast which my mother was anxious to make succulent. 
‘We must mollify them,’ said the poor woman, as she sent me 
to the fish pond to catch some trout, —those beautiful fresh 
trout I was so fond of feeling slip through my fingers as I 
caught them. I was also sent to the cellar for champagne, 
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—four bottles of which my father used formerly to uncork for 
each of the great Emperor’s victories. The supply was almost 
exhausted. I can’t tell you my distress in having to prepare 
such a feast for these men with our own provisions in our own 
house, by this time noisy with their boisterous gayety, — the 
racket increasing and still increasing with laughter and the 
clinking of glasses as the meal went on. They drank toasts ° 
given in a language I had never heard. I listened to the noise 
from the kitchen, where it was decreed that we should take our 
own meals in the chimney corner. What were they toasting? 
Our defeat, no doubt, and the death of our poor Emperor. I 
was only twelve years old at the time, but I swear to you no 
one ever suffered more from anger and indignation than I did 
sitting on my little chair opposite to my mother. As a good 
housewife her mind dwelt chiefly on the breakage of the plates 
and glasses. ‘I hope they have all they want,’ she said anxiously 
to the servant. ‘They want this, and they want that,’ answered 
our good Michel; and this and that were accordingly sent in to 
them until the moment when Michel came into the kitchen with 
a troubled face. ‘They want coffee!’ he said.” 

“ Coffee was easy enough to supply,” I remarked, interrupt- 
ing Monsieur Viple. 

“Do you think so?” he replied. ‘You don’t know, child, 
what rarities coffee and sugar were in those days. You have 
been told how the Emperor had the idea of a great continental 
blockade for the purpose of preventing all commerce between 
England and the European nations. Yes, it was an idea, and 
a great idea, though it came to nothing. However, it had the 
immediate result to us of the lesser bourgeoisie of diminishing 
and even stopping altogether the sale of certain foreign prod- 
ucts. So, when the servant came in with this fresh demand, 
my mother was aghast. ‘Coffee!’ she cried; ‘but we haven’t 
an atom of it in the house. Go and tell them so.” Two min- 
utes later Michel returned. ‘They are drunk, madame,’ he 
said; ‘and they declare they will either have the coffee or 
smash everything.’ ‘Good God!’ cried my mcther, clasping 
her hands; ‘and IJ have left my Sévres set on the sideboard !” 

“The racket in the dining room increased. The officers 
were rapping on the floor with their sabers and shouting till 
the window panes rattled. That good Michel of ours tried 
three several times to make them listen to reason, and three 
times he returned to us fairly routed by a shower of abuse. 
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They shouted: ‘Coffee! coffee!’ and the mere words, pro- 
nounced in the German way, seemed a hoarse growl of sav- 
agery. At last the uproar became so loud that the sound of 
it reached my father’s room, and presently the kitchen door 
opened and his tall figure, wrapped in a brown dressing gown, 
with a foulard round the head, appeared, his eyes gleaming. 
‘What is all this?’ he said, and I saw his lips tremble as he 
asked the question; with fever was it, or anger? They 
explained the matter to him. ‘I will speak to them,’ he said, 
and he went into the dining room. I followed him. I shall 
see that scene throughout my whole life,—the Austrian offi- 
cers in their white uniforms, their faces flushed with drink, 
broken plates and bottles flung here and there upon the floor, 
the soiled cloth, and the smoke of their tobacco curling about 
the heads of our insolent conquerors. Yes, all my life I shall 
hear my father saying: ‘Gentlemen, I give you my word of 
honor that I do not possess what you ask; I have risen from a 
sick bed to come here and ask you to respect the hearth on 
which I have received you as my guests.’ He was hardly 
allowed to finish before the man with the long mustache, 
whose blue eyes gleamed with an evil look, rose and came up 
to him with a goblet of champagne in his hand. ‘Very well!’ 
he said in a tolerably pure accent, which showed him to be a 
man of superior education to his fellows, ‘we will believe you 
if you will do us the pleasure of drinking to our august master, 
who has come here to save your country. Gentlemen, we will 
all drink to the health of our Emperor.’ 

“TI looked at my father in terror, and, knowing him as I 
did, I saw that he was in a paroxysm of anger. He took the 
glass; then lifting it towards the portrait of Napoleon, which 
the brutes had not observed, he said in a ringing voice: ‘ Yes, 
gentlemen, long live the Emperor!’ The officer with the long 
mustache followed the direction of my father’s eyes. He saw 
the portrait, —an ordinary engraving. Breaking the glass and 
frame into fragments with one blow of his saber and refilling 
the glass my father had emptied, he cried brutally : ‘Come, 
shout, “ Long live the Emperor of Austria!” and make haste 
about it.’ 

“My father took the glass, raised it again, and said, ‘ Long 
live the Emperor!’ ‘Ha! you French scoundrel!’ shouted 
the officer, and catching up a chair he struck my sick father a 
violent blow in the chest, flinging him backward with his head 
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against the angle of a door, while my mother and the servants 
and I uttered cries of horror.” 

“Was he dead?” I asked, interrupting the old man. 

“We thought he was,” answered Monsieur Viple; “for we 
saw the blood reddening the white handkerchief about his head. 
But he lived, though it took him six months to recover from 
_ the shock of that blow.” 

“What did you do, Monsieur Viple?” I asked. 

“I?” he said, hesitating, “nothing, absolutely nothing ; 
but my brother a 

“ Your brother? you never told me about him.” 

“No, he died young. We were nearly of an age; he was 
scarcely a year older than I. After he had gone to bed in his 
garret (for we had the same bedroom, and both of us were 
exiled to the attic), be began to think —think—think. Little 
boys in those days, you must know, were trained to be soldiers ; 
they heard so much of fights an? dangers and cannon balls and 
musquetry that there was verv little they were afraid of. So 
after he went to bed he could think of nothing but the troubles 
of that miserable day, the arrival of the enemy, their entrance 
into the house, the preparations for dinner, the assault upon his 
father, the insults to the Emperor. He imagined the officer 
asleep in his own bed,—his, and he the son of that old man 
basely injured. Suddenly an idea of vengeance began to grow, 
to grow, in his little head. He knew the old house as you 
know yours, in every corner of it. It was built at various 
times, and the skylight of the attic room to which the boy was 
now consigned opened upon a gently sloping roof, with a ledge 
or coping some seven feet below it. By walking along that 
ledge one could reach an ivied wall; in the wall were iron 
spikes which made a sort of ladder by which to reach a chimney 
in one direction, and in the other a second ledge from which it 
was possible to get down upon the terrace which I mentioned 
to you. The room in which the officer slept opened upon this 
terrace ; and so, you see, my brother got out of bed, dressed in 
haste, crept like a cat down the slope of the roof to the coping, 
then along the coping down the iron spikes to the terrace, and 
so to the window of his old room. ”*I'was a warm summer’s 
night. The officer had closed the blinds, but not the window. 
My brother made sure of this by passing his little hand through 
the heart-shaped hole in the shutter. He stretched out his 
arm and felt no glass. Close to the hole was a bit of twine 
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which served to open the shutters from within. He was brave 
enough to pull it. ‘The worst that can happen to me,’ thought 
he, ‘is to be caught. Well, if I am, I shall say that I had for- 
gotten something in my room and came to get it.’ <A foolish 
excuse; but the boy was possessed by an idea. The shutter 
creaked as it opened, but no one stirred. The officer was sleep- 
ing soundly, —stupefied no doubt by wines and liquors. His 
snores echoed from the room in regular cadence. With all the 
precautions of a thief my brother glided along the floor till he 
reached the cupboard where he had seen me hide that pistol. 
He took it out. You can fancy how his heart beat. He stayed 
there perfectly still a quarter of an hour perhaps, crouching on 
the floor, hugging his weapon, without really knowing what he 
meant to do with it. The moonbeams entering through the 
window fell athwart the room, lighting it just enough to show 
a vague outline of the various objects. The officer slept on; 
still the same calm, unbroken sleep, proclaimed by the monoto- 
nous snore. An image of his father entered the child’s mind. 
He saw the scene of the evening; that old man raising his 
glass towards the portrait ; the chair flung upon him, then his 
fall,and the flowing blood. The boy half rose and crept to the 
bed. He could almost distinguish the features of the sleeper. 
He cocked the pistol—how tremendous such little’ sounds as 
that can seem in moments like these! He pointed the pistol to 
the corner of the man’s ear, there, just there below the hair, 
and he fired ‘ 

‘‘ What then?” I exclaimed as he paused. 

“Then,” continued the old man, “he ran to the window, 
jumped the balustrade of the terrace, crept along the coping of 
one roof, climbed the iron spikes of the wall, and along the cop- 
ing and slope of the other roof till he gained his room. Once 
there he closed the skylight, hid the pistel beneath his pillow 
and went to bed again, pretending to sleep, while a sudden up- 
roar filled the house, showing that the pistol shot had wakened 
the household, who were doubtless searching for the murderer.” 

“Did they find him?” 

“Never. Threats and search all failed. The Austrians 
wanted to burn the house down; they arrested our servants 
one by one, but each could show an alibi, fortunately, — my 
brother, too. But who would think of suspecting a child ? 
Moreover, the dead man was hated by his soldiers and also by 
his superior officers.” 
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“Ha! then-he was really dead, was he? It served him 
right!” I cried. 

“Yes, did it not? You think it was right, don’t you?” 
asked the old inspector, his eyes glittering with a feverish 
recollection of a long past yet ever present memory. 

‘And your brother?” I persisted, “ what became of him?” 

“T have told you already that he died young,” he replied. 


Passing through Issoire a few years ago, I met, at the house 
of a distant relative of mine, an old lady over eighty years of 
age, who was a sort of cousin of my early friend the inspector. 
We talked of him a great deal, and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, I chanced to say, — 

“Did you know his brother?” 

‘What brother?” she asked. 

“The one who died young.” 

“You are mistaken,” she replied; “ Optat never had a 
brother ; he was an only son, —as I know very well, for I was 
brought up with him.” 

I then understood why it was that Monsieur Viple did not 
choose to cross the market place where the Austrian prisoners 
were assembled. He himself was the child who had avenged 
his outraged father,— he, the old university professor, who 
since that day had probably never touched a weapon. What 
strange mysteries are sometimes hidden in the depths of a 
‘peaceful and humble destiny ! 


— 0 00-——— 


ON HELL-FER-SARTAIN CREEK.! 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
(From ‘ Hell fer Sartain.’’) 
[Joun Fox, Jr.: An American author; born about 1860. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1883, and was connected with New York newspapers for two 
or three years. He then went South for the benefit of his health, and there 


made a study of the mountaineers of the Cumberland Range. His first pub- 
lished work appeared in the Century in 1892, under the title ‘‘A Mountain 


1 Copyright, 1897, by Harper Brothers. Used by permission. 
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Europa,” a novelette. His subsequent works are: ‘A Cumberland Vendetta 
and Other Stories’? (1896), ‘‘ Hell fer Sartain ’’ (1897), and ‘‘ The Kentuckians” 
(1898).] 


THAR was a dancin’ party Christmas night on “ Hell fer 
Sartain.” Jes tu’n up the fust crick beyond the bend thar, 
an’ climb onto a stump, an’ holler about once, an’ you'll see 
how the name come. Stranger, hit’s heli fer sartain! Well, 
Rich Harp was thar from the head waters, an’ Harve Hall toted 
Nance Osborn clean across the Cumberlan’. Fust one ud 
swing Nance, an’ then t’other. Then they'd take a pull out’n 
the same bottle o’ moonshine, an’ —fust one an’ then t’other — 
they’d swing her agin. An’ Abe Shivers asettin’ thar by the 
fire abitin’ his thumbs! 

Well, things was sorter whoopin’, when somebody ups an’ 
tells Harve that Rich had said somep’n’ agin Nance an’ him, 
an’ somebody ups an’ tells Rich that Harve had said somep’n’ 
agin Nance an’ him. In a minute, stranger, hit was like two 
wild cats in thar. Folks got ’em parted, though, but thar was 
no more aswingin’ of Nance that night. Harve toted her 
back over the Cumberlan’, an’ Rich’s kinsfolks tuk him up 
“Hell fer Sartain”; but Rich got loose, an’ lit out lickety- 
split fer Nance Osborn’s. He knowed Harve lived too fer 
over Black Mountain to go home that night, an’ he rid right 
across the river an’ up to Nance’s house, an’ hollered fer Harve. 
Harve poked his head out’n the loft——he knowed whut was 
wanted — an’ Harve says: “Uh, come in hyeh an’ go to bed. 
Hit’s too late!” An’ Rich seed him agapin’ like a chicken, 
an’ in he walked, stumblin’ might’ nigh agin the bed whar 
Nance was alayin’, listenin’ an’ not sayin’ a word. 

Stranger, them two fellers slept together plum frien’ly, an’ 
they et together plum frien’ly next mornin’, an’ they sa’ntered 
down to the grocery plum frien’ly. An’ Rich says, “ Harve,” 
says he, “let’s have a drink.” “ All right, Rich,” says Harve. 
An’ Rich says, “ Harve,” says he, “you go out’n that door an’ 
Pll go out’n this door.” “All right, Rich,” says Harve, an’ 
out they walked, steady, an’ thar was two shoots shot, an’ Rich 
an’ Harve both drapped, an’ in ten minutes they was stretched 
out on Nance’s bed an’ Nance was alopin’ away fer the yarb 
doctor. 

The gal nussed ‘em both, plum faithful. Rich didn’t hey 
much to say, an’ Harve didn’t hev much to say. Nance was 
sorter quiet, an’ Nance’s mammy, ole Nance, jes grinned. 
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Folks come in to ax atter ’em right peart. Abe Shivers come 
cl’ar ‘cross the river — powerful frien’ly — an’ ever’ time Nance 
ud walk out to the fence with him. One time she didn’t come 
back, an’ ole Nance fotched the boys thar dinner, an’ ole 
Nance fotched thar supper, an’ then Rich he axed whut was 
the matter with young Nance. An’ ole Nance jes snorted. 
Atter a while Rich says: “Harve,” says he, “who tol’ you 
that I said that word agin you an’ Nance?” “ Abe Shivers,” 
says Harve. “An’ who tol’ you,” says Harve, “that I said 
that word agin Nance an’ you?” “Abe Shivers,” says Rich. 
An’ both says, “Well, damn me!” An’ Rich twned right 
over an’ begun pullin’ straws out’n the bed. He got two out, 
an’ he bit one off, an’ he says: ‘ Harve,” says he, “I reckon 
we better draw fer him. The shortes’ gits him.” An’ they 
drawed. Well, nobody ever knowed which got the shortes’ 
straw, stranger, but 

Thar’ll be a dancin’ party comin’ Christmas night on “ Hell 
fer Sartain.” Rich Harp’ll be thar from the head waters. 
Harve Hall’s agoin’ to tote the Widder Shivers clean across 
the Cumberlan’. Fust one’ll swing Nance, an’ then t’other. 
Then they’ll take a pull out’n the same bottle o’ moonshine, 
an’ fust one an’ thin t’other—they’ll swing her agin, jes the 
same. Abe won't be thar. He’s asettin’ by a bigger fire, I 
reckon (ef he ain’t in it), abitin’ his thumbs ! 


STORIES OF UNCLE REMUS.! 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
(From “ Nights with Uncle Remus.’’) 


{Jory Cuanpier Harris, American writer, was born at Eatonton, Ga., 
December 8, 1848, and has been successively printer, lawyer, and journalist. In 
1890 he became editor of the Atlanta Constitution. He is best known as the 
author of books on negro folklore: ‘* Uncle Remus: his Songs and his Sayings” 
(1880), ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus,” ‘‘ Mingo, and Other Sketches,’’ ‘‘ Daddy 
Jake, the Runaway,’ ete. A ‘‘ Life of Henry W. Grady,’’ his predecessor on 
the Constitution, appeared in 1890. ] 


1 Copyright, 1881, by the Century Co., and 1883 by Joel Chandler Harris. 
Published by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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Mr. Fox AND Miss Goosk. 


It had been raining all day, so that Uncle Remus found 
it impossible to go out. The storm had begun, the old man 
declared, just as the chickens were crowing for day, and it had 
continued almost without intermission. The dark gray clouds 
had blotted out the sun, and the leafless limbs of the tall oaks 
surrendered themselves drearily to the fantastic gusts that drove 
the drizzle fitfully before them. The lady to whom Uncle 
Remus belonged had been thoughtful of the old man, and ’Tildy, 
the house girl, had been commissioned to carry him his meals. 
This arrangement came to the knowledge of the little boy at 
supper time, and he lost no time in obtaining permission to 
accompany *Tildy. 

Uncle Remus made a great demonstration over the thought- 
ful kindness of his “ Miss Sally.” 

“Ef she aint one blessid w’ite ’oman,” he said in his simple, 
fervent way, “den dey aint none un um ’roun’ in deze parts.” 

With that he addressed himself to the supper, while the 
little boy sat by and eyed him with that familiar curiosity com- 
mon to children. Finally the youngster disturbed the old man 
with an inquiry, — 

“Uncle Remus, do geese stand on one leg all night, or do 
they sit down to sleep?” 

“Tooby sho’ dey does, honey ; dey sets down same ez you 
does. Co’se, dey don’t cross der legs,” he added cautiously, 
“kase dey sets down right flat-footed.” 

“Well, I saw one the other day, and he was standing on 
one foot, and I watched him and watched him, and he kept on 
standing there.” 

“Ez ter dat,” responded Uncle Remus, “dey mought stan’ 
on one foot an drap off ter sleep en fergit deyse’f. Deze yer 
gooses,” he continued, wiping the crumbs from his beard with 
his coat tail, “is mighty kuse fowls; deyer mighty kuse. In 
ole times dey wuz ’mongs de big bugs, en in dem days, w’en 
ole Miss Goose gun adinin’ all de quality wuz dere. Likewise, 
en needer wuz dey stuckup, kase wid all der kyar’n’s on, Miss 
Goose wer’n’t too proud fer ter take in washin’ fer de neighbor- 
hoods, en she make money, en get slick en fat lak Sis Tempy. 

“Dis de way marters stan’ w’en one day Brer Fox en Brer 
Rabbit, dey wuz settin’ up at de cotton patch, one 9n one side 
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de fence, en t’er one on t’er side, gwine on wid one er n’er, 
w’en fus’ news dey know, dey year sump’n — blim, blim, blim! 

“Brer Fox, he ax w’at dat fuss is, en Brer Rabbit, he up’n 
’spon’ dat it’s ole Miss Goose down at de spring. Den Brer 
Fox, he up’n ax w’at she doin’, en Brer Rabbit, he Say, sezee, 
dat she battlin’ cloze.” 

“ Battling clothes, Uncle Remus?” said the little boy. 

“Dat w’at dey call it dem days, honey. Deze times, dey rubs 
cloze on deze yer bodes w’at got furrers in um, but dem days 
dey des tuck’n tuck de cloze en lay um out on a bench, en ketch 
holt er de battlin’ stick en natally paddle de fillin’ outen um. 

“*W’en Brer Fox year dat ole Miss Goose wuz down dar 
dabblin’ in soapsuds en washin’ cloze, he sorter lick he chops, 
en ‘low dat some er dese odd come shorts he gwine ter call en 
pay he ’specks. De minnit he say dat, Brer Rabbit, he know 
sump’n uz up, en he ’low ter hisse’f dat he ’speck he better 
whirl in en have some fun w'iles it gwine on. Bimeby Brer 
Fox up’n say ter Brer Rabbit, dat he bleedzd ter be movin’ 
‘long todes home, en wid dat dey bofe say good-by. 

“Brer Fox, he put out to whar his fambly wuz, but Brer 
Rabbit, he slip ’roun’, he did, en call on ole Miss Goose. Ole 
Miss Goose she wuz down at de spring, washin’, en b’ilin’, en 
battlin’ cloze; but Brer Rabbit he march up en ax her howdy, 
en den she tuck’n ax Brer Rabbit howdy. 

“+d shake han’s ‘long wid you, Brer Rabbit,’ sez she, ‘ but’ 
dey er all full er suds,’ sez she. 

“*No marter "bout dat, Miss Goose,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
‘so long ez yo’ will’s good,’ sezee.” 

“A goose with hands, Uncle Remus!” the little boy ex- 
claimed. 

“How you know goose aint got han’s?” Uncle Remus 
inquired, with a frown. ‘Is you been sleepin’ longer ole man 
Know-All? Little mo’ en you'll up’n stan’ me down dat snakes 
aint got no foots, and yit you take en lay a snake down yer ’fo’ 
de fier, en his foots’ll come out right fo’ yo’ eyes.” 

Uncle Remus paused here, but presently continued : — 

“ Atter ole Miss Goose en Brer Rabbit done pass de time 
er day wid one er n’er, Brer Rabbit, he ax ’er, he did, how she 
come on deze days, en Miss Goose say, mighty po’ly. 

“<¢T’m gittin’ stiff en I’m gittin’ clumpsy,’ sez she, ‘en mo’n 
dat I’m gittin’ bline,’ sez she. ‘Des ’fo’ you happen ’long, 
Brer Rabbit, I drap my specks in de tub yer, en ef you'd ’a’ 
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come ’long ’bout dat time,’ sez ole Miss Goose, sez she, ‘I lay 
I'd er tuck you for dat nasty, owdashus Brer Fox, en it ud er 
bin a born blessin’ ef I hadn’t er scald you wid er pan er b’ilin 
suds,’ sez she. ‘I’m dat glad I foun’ my specks I dunner w’at 
ter do,’ sez ole Miss Goose,’ sez she. 

“Den Brer Rabbit, he up’n say dat bein’s how Sis Goose 
done fotch up Brer Fox name, he got sump’n fer ter tell ’er, en 
den he let out "bout Brer Fox gwine ter call on ’er. 

““¢ He comin’,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee; ‘he comin’ sho’, en 
w’en he come hit’ll be des ’fo’ day,’ sezee. ; 

“Wid dat, ole Miss Goose wipe ’er han’s on ’er apun, en 
put ’er specks up on ’er forrerd, en look lak she done got 
trouble in ’er mine. - 

“* Laws a massy!’ sez she, ‘spozen he come, Brer Rabbit ! 
W’at I gwine do? En dey aint a man ’bout de house, n’er,’ 
sez she. 

“Den Brer Rabbit, he shot one eye, en he say, sezee : — 

“ «Sis Goose, de time done come w’en you bleedzd ter roos’ 
high. You look lak you got de dropsy,’ sezee, ‘ but don’t mine 
dat, kase ef you don’t roos’ high, youer goner,’ sezee. 

“ Den ole Miss Goose ax Brer Rabbit w’at she gwine do, en 
Brer Rabbit he up’n tell Miss Goose dat she mus’ go home 
en tie up a bundle er de w’ite folks cloze, en put um on de bed, 
en den she mus’ fly up on a rafter, en let Brer Fox grab de 
cloze en run off wid um. 

“Ole Miss Goose say she much "blige, en she tuck’n tuck 
her things en waddle off home, en dat night she do lak Brer 
Rabbit say wid de bundle er cloze, en den she sont wud ter 
Mr. Dog, en Mr. Dog he come down, en say he’d sorter set up 
wid ’er. 

“ Des’ fo’ day, yer come Brer Fox creepin’ up, en he went 
en push on de do’ easy, en de do’ open, en he see sump’n w’ite 
on de bed w’ich he took fer Miss Goose, en he grab it en run. 
"Bout dat time Mr. Dog sail out fum und’ de house, he did, en 
ef Brer Fox hadn’t er drapt de cloze, he’d er got kotch. Fum. 
dat, wud went ’roun’ dat Brer Fox bin tryin’ ter steal Miss 
Goose cloze, en he come mighty nigh losin’ his stannin’ at Miss 
Meadows. Down ter dis day,” Uncle Remus continued, pre- 
paring to fill his pipe, “ Brer Fox b’leeve dat Brer Rabbit wuz 
de ’casion er Mr. Dog bein’ in de neighborhoods at dat time er 
night, en Brer Rabbit aint ’spute it. De bad feelin’ "twix’ 
Brer Fox en Mr. Dog start right dar, en hits bin agwine on 
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twel now dey aint git in smellin’ distuns er one ez n’er widout 
deys a row.” 


THE PIMMERLY PLUM. 


One night, when the little boy had grown tired of waiting 
for a story, he looked at Uncle Remus, and said, — 

“I wonder what ever became of old Brother Tarrypin.” 

Uncle Remus gave a sudden start, glanced all around the 
cabin, and then broke into a laugh that ended in a yell like a 
view halloo. 

“ Well, well, well! How de name er goodness come you 
ter know wa’at runnin’ on in my min’, honey? Mon, you 
skeer’'d me; you sho’ly did; en w’en I git skeer’d I bleedz 
ter holler. Let “lone dat, ef I keep on gittin’ skeerder en 
skeerder, you better gimme room, kaze ef I can’t git way fum 
dar somebody gwine ter git hurted, en deyer gwine ter git 
hurted bad. I tell you dat right pine blank. 

“Ole Brer Tarrypin!” continued Uncle Remus, in a tone 
of exultation. “Ole Brer Tarrypin! Now, who bin year tell 
er de beat er dat? Dar you sets studyin’ ’bout ole Brer Tarry- 
pin, en yer I sets studyin’ *bout ole Brer Tarrypin. Hit make 
me feel so kuse dat little mo’ en I’d a draw’d my Rabbit foot 
en shuck it at you.” 

The little boy was delighted when Uncle Remus went off 
into these rhapsodies. However nonsensical they might seem 
to others, to the child they were positively thrilling, and he 
listened with rapt attention, scarcely daring to stir. 

“Ole Brer Tarrypin? Well, well, well! — 

“ W’en in he prime 
He tuck he time! 

“ Dat w’at make he hol’ he age so good. Dey tells me dat 
somebody ‘cross dar in Jasper County, tuck’n kotch a Tarrypin 
wich he got marks cut in he back dat ’uz put dar fo’ our folks 
went fer ter git revengeance in de Moccasin war. Dar whar yo’ 
Unk’ Jeems bin,” Uncle Remus explained, noticing the little 
boy’s look of astonishment. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the child, “that was the Mexican war.” 

“Well,” responded Uncle Remus, closing his eyes with a 
sigh, “I aint one er deze yer kinder folks w’at choke deyse’f 
wid names. One name aint got none de vantage er no yuther 
name. ae ef de Tarrypin got de marks on ’im hit don’t make 
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no diffunce whe’er yo’ Unk’ Jeems Abercrombie git his re- 
vengeance out’n de Moccasin folks, er whe’er he got it out’n de 
Mackersons.” 

“ Mexicans, Uncle Remus.” 

“Tooby sho’, honey; let it go at dat. But don’t less 
pester ole Brer Tarrypin wid it, kaze he done b’long ter a tribe 
all by he own ‘lone se’f.—I ’clar’ ter gracious,” exclaimed the 
old man, after a pause, “ef hit don’t seem periently lak ’twuz 
yistiddy! ” 

“ What, Uncle Remus?” 

“Oh, des ole Brer Tarrypin, honey; des ole Brer Tarrypin 
en a tale w’at I year ’bout ’im, how he done tuck’n do Brer Fox.” 

‘Did he scare him, Uncle Remus ?”’ the little boy asked, as 
the old man paused. 

“No, my goodness! Wuss’n dat!” 

“ Did he hurt him?” 

“No, my goodness! Wuss’n dat!” 

“ Did he kill him?” 

“No, my goodness! Lots wuss’n dat!” 

“ Now, Uncle Remus, what did he do to Brother Fox ?” 

“Honey !””— here the old man lowered his voice as if 
about to describe a great ontrage —“ Honey! he tuck’n make 
a fool out’n ’im!” 

The child laughed, but it was plain that he failed to ap- 
preciate the situation, and this fact caused Uncle Remus to 
brighten up and go on with the story. 

“One time w’en de sun shine down mighty hot, ole Brer 
Tarrypin wuz gwine ‘long down de road. He ’uz gwine ‘long 
down, en he feel mighty tired; he puff, en he blow, en he pant. 
He breff come lak he got de azmy way down in he win’pipe ; 
but, nummine! he de same ole Creep-um-crawl-um Have-some- 
fun-um. He ’uz gwine ‘long down de big road, ole Brer 
Tarrypin wuz, en bimeby he come ter de branch. He tuck’n 
crawl in, he did, en got ’im a drink er water, en den he crawl 
out on t’er side en set down und’ de shade una tree. Atter he 
sorter ketch he win’, he look up at de sun fer ter see w’at time 
er day is it, en lo en beholes! he tuck’n skivver dat he settin’ 
in de shade er de sycamo’ tree. No sooner is he skivver dis 
dan he sing de ole song : — 


“Good luck ter dem w’at come and go, 
W’at set in de shade er de sycamo’? 
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“Brer Tarrypin he feel so good in de shade so cool, dat 
twa’n’t long fo’ he got ter noddin’, en bimeby he drapt off en 
went soun’ asleep. Co’se, Brer Tarrypin kyar he house wid 
"im eve’ywhar he go, en w’en he fix fer ter go ter sleep, he des 
shet de do’ en pull too de winder shetters, en dar he is des ez 
snug ez de ole black cat und’ de barn. 

“Brer Tarrypin lay dar, he did, en sleep, en sleep. He 
dunner how iong he sleep, but bimeby he feel somebody foolin’ 
‘long wid ‘im. He keep de do’ shet, en he lay dar en lissen. 
He feel somebody tu’nin’ he house ’roun’ en ’roun’. Dis sorter 
skeer Brer Tarrypin, kaze he know dat ef dey tu’n he house 
upside down, he ’ull have all sorts er times gittin’ back. Wid 
dat he open de do’ little ways, en he see Brer Fox projickin’ 
wid ‘im. He open de do’ little furder, he did, en he break out 
in a great big hoss laff, en holler : — 

“¢ Well! well, well! Who'd a thunk it! Ole Brer Fox, 
cuter dan de common run, is done come en kotch me. En he 
come at sech atime, too! I feels dat full twel I can’t see 
straight skacely. Ef dey wuz any ‘ealousness proned inter me, 
I'd des lay yer en pout kaze Brer Fox done fine out whar I gits 
my Pimmerly Plum.’ 

“In dem days,” continued Uncle Remus, speaking to the 
child’s look of inquiry, “de Pimmerly Plum wuz monst’us 
skace. Leavin’ out Brer Rabbit en Brer Tarrypin dey wa’n’t 
none er de yuther creeturs dat yuvver got a glimp’ un it, let 
‘lone a tas’e. So den w’en Brer Fox year taik er de Pimmerly 
Plum, bless gracious! he h’ist up he head en let Brer Tarrypin 
"lone. Brer Tarrypin keep on laffin’ en Brer Fox ’low :— 

“¢ Hush, Brer Tarrypin! you makes my mouf water! 
Whar’bouts de Pimmerly Plum?’ 

“ Brer Tarrypin, he sorter cle’r up de ho’seness in he throat, 
en sing : — 

“¢Poun’ er sugar, en a pint er rum, 
Aint nigh so sweet ez de Pimmerly Plum!’ 


“ Brer Fox, he lif? up he han’s, he did, en holler: — 

“«QOh, hush, Brer Tarrypin! you makes me dribble! 
Whar’bouts dat Pimmerly Pium ?’ 

“«You stannin’ right und’ de tree, Brer Fox!’ 

“¢Brer Tarrypin, sho’ly not!’ 

“©¢ Vit dar you stan’s, Brer Fox !’ 

“ Brer Fox lock up in de tree dar, en he wuz ’stonish’.” 
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“What did he see in the sycamore tree, Uncle Remus?” 
inquired the little boy. 

There was a look of genuine disappointment on the old 
man’s face, as he replied : — 

“De gracious en de goodness, honey! Aint you nev’ is 
see dem ar little bit er balls w’at grow on de sycamo’ tree?” 

The little boy laughed. There was a huge sycamore tree 
in the center of the circle made by the carriage way in front 
of the “big house,” and there were sycamore trees of various 
sizes all over the place. The little balls alluded to by Uncle 
Remus are very hard at certain stages of their growth, and 
cling to the tree with wonderful tenacity. Uncle Remus con- 
tinued : — 

“Well, den, w’en ole Brer Tarrypin vouch dat dem ar 
sycamo’ balls wuz de ginnywine Pimmerly Plum, ole Brer Fox, 
he feel mighty good, yit he dunner how he gwine git at um. 
Push ’im clos’t, en maybe he mought beat Brer Tarrypin 
clammin’ a tree, but dish yer sycamo’ tree wuz too big fer 
Brer Fox fer ter git he arms ’roun’. Den he up’n low, — 

“<¢T sees um hangin’ dar, Brer Tarrypin, but how I gwine 
git um?’ 

“ Brer Tarrypin open he do’ little ways en holler out : — 

“«Ah yi! Dar whar ole Slickum Slow-come got de ’van- 
tage! Youer mighty peart, Brer Fox, yit somehow er nudder 
you aint bin akeepin’ up wid ole Slickum Slow-come.’ 

“«Brer Tarrypin, how de name er goodness does you git 
um?’ 

“¢ Don’t do no good fer ter tell you, Brer Fox. Nimble heel 
make restless min’. You aint got time fer ter wait en git um, 
Brer Fox.’ 

“¢ Brer Tarrypin, I got all de week befo’ me.’ 

“Kf I tells you, youll go en tell all de te’er creeturs, en 
den dat’ll be de las’ er de Pimmerly Plum, Brer Fox.’ 

“* Brer Tarrypin, dat I won’t. Des try me one time en see.’ 

‘“Brer Tarrypin shet he eye lak he studyin’, en den he low: 

“«] tell you how I does, Brer Fox. W’en I wants a bait er 
de Pimmerly Plum right bad, I des takes my foot in my han’ 
en comes down yer ter dish yer tree. I comes en I takes my 
stan’. Igits right und’ de tree, en I r’ars my head back en 
opens my mouf. I opens my mouf, en w’en de Pimmerly 
Plum draps, I boun’ you she draps right spang in dar. All 
you got ter do is ter set en wait, Brer Fox.’ 
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“Brer Fox aint sayin’ nothin’. He des sot down und’ de 
tree, he did, en r’ar’d he head back, en open he mouf, en I wish 
ter goodness you mought er bin had er chance fer ter see ’im 
settin’ dar. He look scan’lous, dat’s de long en de short un 
it; he des look scan’lous.” 

“Did he get the Pimmerly Plum, Uncle Remus?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Shoo! How he gwine git plum whar dey aint no plum?” 

“ Well, what did he do?” 

“He sot dar wid he mouf wide open, en eve’y time Brer 
Tarrypin look at ’im, much ez he kin do fer ter keep from 
bustin’ aloose en laffin’. But bimeby he make he way todes 
home, Brer Tarrypin did, chucklin’ en laffin’, en ’twa’n’t long 
‘fo’ he meet Brer Rabbit tippin’ ‘long down de road. Brer 
Rabbit, he hail ’im. 

“Wat "muze you so mighty well, Brer Tarrypin?’ 

“Brer Tarrypin kotch he breff atter so long a time, en he 
"low : — 

“¢Brer Rabbit, I’m dat tickle’ twel I can’t shuffle long, 
skacely, en I’m fear’d ef I up’n tell you de ’casion un it, Pll 
be tooken wid one er my spells whar folks hatter set up wid 
me kaze I laugh so loud en laugh so long.’ 

“Yit atter so long a time, Brer Tarrypin up’n tell Brer 
Rabbit, en dey sot dar en chaw’d terbacker en kyar’d on des 
lak sho’ nuff folks. Dat dey did!” 

Uncle Remus paused; but the little boy wanted to know 
what became of Brer Fox. 

“Hit’s mighty kuse,” said the old man, stirring around in 
the ashes as if in search of a potato, “but endurin’ er all my 
days I ain’t nev’ year nobody tell ’bout how long Brer Fox sot 
dar waitin’ fer de Pimmerly Plum.” 
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TO PEPA.! 
By ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
(Translated by Toru Dutt.) 
[Lov1s Cuartes Atrrep vE Musser, French poet and dramatist, was 
born in Paris, November 11, 1810. Hesitating in the choice of a profession, he 


successively tried and abandoned law, medicine, and painting, and ultimately, 


’ 
1 From ‘A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields.” By permission of Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. ¢ 
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under the influence of the so-called romantic movement, applied himself to 
literature, making his début as an author with ‘' Contes d’Espague et d’Italie” 
(1830). In 1833 he went to Italy with George Sand; but, after an extended 
trip, fell out with her at Venice, and returned to France alone. He was libra- 
rian to the Department of the Interior under Louis Philippe, and in 1852 was 
received at the French Academy. Irregular and dissolute living undermined 
his health, and he died at Paris, May 1, 1857. Among his noteworthy works 
are: the poem ‘*Namouna”’; ‘‘ The Confession of a Child of the Century ”’ ; and 
the plays ‘* Fantasio,”’ ‘* Barberine,’”’ ‘‘ Lorenzaccio,”’ “‘ On ne badine pas avec 
V Amour”? (‘‘ One does not play with Love’’), etc.] 


Péra! when the night has come, 
And Mamma has bid Good Night, 

By thy light, half clad and dumb, 
As thou kneelest out of sight, — 


Laid by cap and sweeping vest 
Ere thou sinkest to repose, 

At the hour when half at rest 
Folds thy soul as folds a rose, — 


When sweet Sleep, the sovereign mild, 
Peace to all the house has brought, 
Pépita my charming child! 
What, O what is then thy thought? 


Who knows? Haply dreamest thou 
Of some lady doomed to sigh, 

Ali that Hope a truth deems now, 
All that Truth shall prove a lie. 


Haply of those mountains grand 
That produce — alas! but mice; 

Castles in Spain; a Prince’s hand; 
Bonbons, lovers, or cream ice. 


Haply of soft whispers breathed 
*Mid the mazes of a ball; 

Robes, or flowers, or hair enwreathed 
Me; — or nothing, Dear! at all. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
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WHAT THE SWALLOWS SAayY.! 
By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
[1811-1872. } 

(Translated by Toru Dutt.) 


Leaves, not green but red and gold, 
Fail and dot the yellow grass; 

Morn and eve the wind is cold: 
Sunny days are gone, alas! 


Showers lift bubbles on the pool; 
Peasants harvest work dispatch; 

Winter comes apace to rule; 
Swallows cluster on the thatch. 


Hundreds, hundreds of the race 
Gathered, hold a high debate, 
One says — “ Athens is my place: 

Thither shall I emigrate. 


“Every year I go and build 
On the famous Parthenon: 
Thus the cornice hole is filled, — 
Mark of an insulting gun!” 


“Smyrna suits my humbler needs,” — 
Says a second, twittering gay: 

“ Hadjis there count amber beads, 
Sitting in the sun’s bright ray. 


“In a café’s little room, 
Where chibouks a vapor raise, 
Floating ’mid the strange perfume, 
Turbans shall I, skimming, graze.” 


“ Balbec! triglyph that I love! 
Thee again,” — says one, “I seek; 

There shall I hang soon above 
Little ones with open beak.” 


One cries out, — “Lo, my address! 
Rhodes, the palace of the Knights; 
Year by year my nest I tress 
On the black stone pillar heights.” 


1 From ‘A Sheaf gleaned in French Fields.” By permission of Kegan Paul, 
; Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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Says a fifth — “Old age, you see, 
Weighs me down, I scarce can fly ; 
Malta’s terraced rock for me! 
Azure wave and azure sky.” 


And the sixth, — “In Cairo fair, 
On a lofty minaret, 

Mud headquarters lined with hair, 
Make me winter quite forget.” 


“ At the Second Cataract,” 

Says the next, — “’mid beauties brown, 
Is my nest; the place exact 

Is a granite monarch’s crown.” 


Says another, “ Further out, 
To far Hindustan I go; 
In the car of Juggernaut 
Will my little beauties grow.” 


“On an ocean isle of balm,” 

Says the last, “my nest will be; 
High upon a waving palm 

We will dwell triumphantly.” 


-All, — “To-morrow many miles, 
File by file, we shall have gone; 

Peaks of snow and plains and isles 
Vanish far — yet on! — still on!” 


Twinkling bright their eyes of jet, 
Clapping wings in brotherhood, 

Twitter thus the swallows met, 
When the rust is on the wood. 


All they say I understand : 
For the poet is a bird, 

Captive, broken-winged, and banned, 
Struggling still, though oft unheard. 


O for wings! for wings! for wings! 
As sings Riickert in his song: 

To fly with the birds and Springs 
Wheresoever the sun shines long. 
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MRS. PROUDIE’S RECEPTION. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(From ‘‘ Barchester Towers.’’) 


{AnrHony Trottore: An English novelist ; born in London, April 24, 1815; 
died December 6, 1882. He assisted in establishing the Fortnightly Review 
(1865). Among his works are: ‘‘The Macdermots of Ballycloran”’ (1847); 
“«'The Kellys and the O’ Kellys” (1848) ; ‘‘ La Vendée ”’ (1850) ; ‘‘The Warden”’ 
(1855) ; *‘ Barchester Towers’? (1857) ; ‘‘ Doctor Thorne ’’ (1858) ; ‘‘ The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,’’ a book of travel (1859) ; ‘‘ Castle Richmond ”’ 
(1860) ; ‘‘ Orley Farm ”’ (1861-1862) ; ‘‘Framley Parsonage’’ (1861) ; ‘‘ Tales of 
All Countries ’’ (1861-1863) ; ‘‘ North America,’’ travels (1862) ; ‘‘ Rachel Ray”? 
(1863) ; ‘*The Small House at Allington’’ (1864) ; ‘¢‘Can You Forgive Her?” 
(1864) ; ‘* Miss Mackenzie’’ (1865); ‘The Last Chronicle of Barset’’ (1867) ; 
‘Linda Tressel’? (1868) ; ‘‘ Phineas Finn”? (1869) ; ‘‘ The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton’ (1870) ; ‘‘ Phineas Redux ’’ (1873) ; ‘‘ Lady Anna”’ (1874) ; ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister’? (1875); ‘‘The American Senator’ (1877) ; ‘‘Is He Popenjoy ?”’ 
(1878) ; ‘‘ Thackeray’? in English Men of Letters (1879) ; ‘‘ Life of Cicero” 
(1880) ; ‘‘ Ayala’s Angel’? (1881) ; ‘‘ Mr. Scarborough’s Family ”’ (1882) ; ‘‘The 
Landleaguers,’’ unfinished (1882) ; ‘‘An Old Man’s Love” (1884). ] 


THE tickets of invitation were sent out from London by 
the odious Sabbath-breaking railway, in a huge brown-paper 
parcel to Mr. Slope. Everybody calling himself a gentleman, 
or herself a lady, within the city of Barchester, and a circle of 
two miles round it, was included. Tickets were sent to all 
the diocesan clergy, and also to many other persons of priestly 
note, of whose absence the bishop, or at least the bishop’s wife, 
felt tolerably confident. 

There arose considerable agitation among the Granthytes 
whether or no they would attend the Episcopal bidding. The 
first feeling with them was to send the briefest excuses both for 
themselves and their wives and daughters. But by degrees 
policy prevailed over passion. The archdeacon perceived that 
he would be making a false step if he allowed the cathedral 
clergy to give the bishop just ground of umbrage. They all 
met in a conclave and agreed to go. 

And now the day of the party had arrived. The bishop 
and his wife came down from town only on the morning of 
the eventful day, as behooved such great people to do; but 
Mr. Slope had toiled day and night to see that everything 
should be in right order. There had been much to do. No 
company had been seen in the palace since heaven knows 
when. New furniture had been required, new pots and pans, 
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new cups and saucers, new dishes and plates. Mrs. Proudie 
had at first declared that she would condescend to nothing so 
vulgar as eating and drinking; but Mr. Slope had talked, or 
rather written, her out of economy! Bishops should be given 
to hospitality, and hospitality meant eating and drinking. So 
the supper was conceded ; the guests, however, were to stand 
as they consumed it. 

People were to arrive at ten, supper was to last from twelve 
till one, and at half-past one everybody was to be gone. Car- 
riages were to come in at the gate in the town and depart at 
the gate outside. They were desired to take up at a quarter 
before one. It was managed excellently, and Mr. Slope was 
invaluable. 

At half-past nine the bishop and his wife and their three 
daughters entered the great reception room, and very grand 
and very solemn they were. Mr. Slope was downstairs giving 
the last orders about the wine. He well understood that curates 
and country vicars with their belongings did not require so 
generous an article as the dignitaries of the close. There is a 
useful gradation in such things, and Marsala at 20s. a dozen did 
very well for the exterior supplementary tables in the corner. 

“Bishop,” said the lady, as his lordship sat himself down, 
“don’t sit on that sofa, if you please ; it is to be kept separate 
for a lady.” 

The bishop jumped up and seated himself on a cane-bottomed 
chair. “A lady?” he inquired meekly ; “do you mean one 
particular lady, my dear?” 

“Yes, bishop, one particular lady,” said his wife, disdaining 
to explain. 

“She has got no legs, papa,” said the youngest daughter, 
tittering. 

“ No legs!” said the bishop, opening his eyes. 

“‘ Nonsense, Netta, what stuff you talk,” said Olivia. ‘She 
has got legs, but she can’t use them. She has always to be 
kept lying down, and three or four men carry her about every- 
where.” 

“Laws, how odd!” said Augusta. « Always carried about 
by four men! I’m sure I shouldn’t like it. AmI right behind, 
mamma? I feel as if I was open;” and she turned her back 
to her anxious parent. 

é Open ! to be sure you are,” said she, “and a yard of petti- 
coat strings hanging out, I don’t know why I pay such high 
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wages to Mrs. Richards, if she can’t take the trouble to see 
whether or no you are fit to be looked at;” and Mrs. Proudie 
poked the strings here, and twitched the dress there, and gave 
See ime ey a shove and a shake, and then pronounced it all 
right. 

“But,” rejoined the bishop, who was dying with curiosity 
about the mysterious lady and her legs, “who is it that is to 
have the sofa? What’s her name, Netta?” 

A thundering rap at the front door interrupted the con- 
versation. Mrs. Proudie stood up and shook herself gently, 
and touched her cap on each side as she looked in the mirror. 
Each of the girls stood on tiptoe, and rearranged the bows on 
their bosoms; and Mr. Slope rushed upstairs three steps at a 
time. 

“But who is it, Netta?” whispered the bishop to his young- 
est daughter. 

“La Signora Madeline Vesey Neroni,” whispered back the 
daughter ; ‘‘and mind you don’t let any one sit upon the sofa.” 

“La Signora Madeline Vicinironi!” muttered, to himself, 
the bewildered prelate. Had he been told that the Begum of 
Oude was to be there, or Queen Pomara of the Western Isles, 
he could not have been more astonished. La Signora Madeline 
Vicinironi, who, having no legs to stand on, had bespoken a sofa 
in his drawing-room! Who could she be? He, however, could 
now make no further inquiry, as Dr. and Mrs. Stanhope were 
announced. 

The bishop was all smiles for the prebendary’s wife, and 
the bishop’s wife was all smiles for the prebendary. Mr. Slope 
was presented, and was delighted to make the acquaintance of 
one of whom he had heard so much. The doctor bowed very 
low, and then looked as though he could not return the compli- 
ment as regarded Mr. Slope, of whom, indeed, he had heard 
nothing. The doctor, in spite of his long absence, knew an 
English gentleman when he saw him. 

And then the guests came in shoals. Mr. and Mrs. Quiver- 
ful and their three grown daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick 
and their three daughters. The burly chancellor and his wife 
and clerical son from Oxford. The meager little doctor with- 
out incumbrance. Mr. Harding with Eleanor and Miss Bold. 
The dean leaning on a gaunt spinster, his only child now liv- 
ing with him, a lady very learned in stones, ferns, plants, and 
vermin, and who had written a book about petals. A wonderful 
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. woman inher way was Miss Trefoil. Mr. Finney, the attorney, 
with his wife, was to be seen, much to the dismay of many who 
had never met him in a drawing-room before. The five Bar- 
chester doctors were all there, and old Scalpen, the retired 
apothecary and tooth drawer, who was first taught to consider 
himself as belonging to the higher orders by the receipt of the 
bishop’s card. Then came the archdeacon and his wife, with 
their elder daughter Griselda, a slim, pale, retiring girl of 
seventeen, who kept close to her mother, and looked out on the 
world with quiet, watchful eyes, one who gave promise of much 
beauty when time should have ripened it. 

And so the rooms became full, and knots were formed, and 
every newcomer paid his respects to my lord and passed on, 
not presuming to occupy too much of the great man’s atten- 
tion. The archdeacon shook hands very heartily with Dr. Stan- 
hope, and Mrs. Grantly seated herself by the doctor’s wife. 
And Mrs. Proudie moved about with well-regulated grace, 
measuring out the quantity of her favors to the quality of her 
guests, just as Mr. Slope had been doing with the wine. But the 
sofa was still empty, and five and twenty ladies and five gentle- 
men had been courteously warned off it by the mindful chaplain. 

““Why doesn’t she come?” said the bishop to himself. His 
mind was so preoccupied with the Signora that he hardly re- 
membered how to behave himself as a bishop should do. 

At last a carriage dashed up to the hall steps with a very 
different manner of approach from that of any other vehicle 
that had been there that evening. A perfect commotion took 
place. The doctor, who had heard it as he was standing in the 
drawing-room, knew that his daughter was coming, and retired 
into the furthest corner, where he might not see her entrance. 
Mrs. Proudie perked herself up, feeling that some important 
piece of business was in hand. The bishop was instinctively 
aware that La Signora Vicinironi was come at last ; and Mr. 
Slope hurried into the hall to give his assistance. 

He was, however, nearly knocked down and trampled on by 
the cortége that he encountered on the hall steps. He got 
himself picked up as well as he could, and followed the cortége 
upstairs. The Signora was carried head foremost, her head 
being the care of her brother and an Italian manseryant who 
was accustomed to the work ; her feet were in the care of the 
Jady’s maid and the lady’s Italian page; and Charlotte Stan- 
hope followed to see that all was done with due grace and 

_—! 
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decorum. In this manner they climbed easily into the draw- 
ing-room, and a broad way through the crowd haying been 
opened, the Signora rested safely on her couch. She had sent 
a servant beforehand to learn whether it was a right or a left 
hand sofa, for it required that she should dress accordingly, 
particularly as regarded her bracelets. 

And very becoming her dress was. It was white velvet, 
without any other garniture than rich white lace worked with 
pearls across her bosom, and the same round the armlets of her 
dress. Across her brow she wore a band of red velvet, on the 
center of which shone a magnificent Cupid in mosaic, the tints 
of whose wings were of the most lovely azure, and the color of 
his chubby cheeks the clearest pink. On the one arm which 
her position required her to expose she wore three magnificent 
bracelets, each of different stones. Beneath her on the sofa, 
and over the cushion and head of it, was spread a crimson silk 
mantle or shawl, which went under her whole body and con- 
cealed her feet. Dressed as she was and looking as she did, so 
beautiful and yet so motionless, with the pure brilliancy of her 
white dress brought out and strengthened by the color beneath 
it, with that lovely head, and those large, bold, bright, staring 
eyes, it was impossible that either man or woman should do 
other than look at her. 

Neither man nor woman for some minutes did do other. 

Her bearers too were worthy of note. The three servants 
were Italian, and though perhaps not peculiar in their own 
country, were very much so in the palace at Barchester. The 
man especially attracted notice, and created a doubt in the mind 
of some whether he were a friend or a domestic. The same 
doubt was felt as to Ethelbert. The man was attired ina loose- 
fitting, common black cloth morning coat. He had a jaunty, 
fat, well-pleased clean face, on which no atom of beard 
appeared, and he wore round his neck a loose black silk neck 
handkerchief. The bishop essayed to make him a bow, but the 
man, who was well trained, took no notice of him, and walked 
out of the room quite at his ease, followed by the woman and 
the boy. 

Ethelbert Stanhope was dressed in light blue from head to 
foot. He had on the loosest possible blue coat, cut square like 
a shooting coat, and very short. It was lined with silk of 
azure blue. He had on a blue satin waistcoat, a blue neck 
handkerchief, which was fastened beneath his throat with 2 
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coral ring, and very loose blue trousers which almost concealed 
his feet. His soft, glossy beard was softer and more glossy 
than ever. 

The bishop, who had made one mistake, thought that he 
also was a servant, and therefore tried to make way for him to 
pass. But Ethelbert soon corrected the error. 

‘‘ Bishop of Barchester, I presume?” said Bertie Stanhope, 
putting out his hand frankly; “Iam delighted to make your 
acquaintance. We are in rather close quarters here, a’n’t 
we?” 

In truth they were. They had been crowded up behind 
the head of the sofa,—the bishop in waiting to receive his 
guest, and the other in carrying her; and they now had hardly 
room to move themselves. 

The bishop gave his hand quickly, and made his little 
studied bow, and was delighted to make He couldn’t go 
on, for he did not know whether his friend was a signor, or a 
count, or a prince. 

“My sister really puts you all to great trouble,” said 
Bertie. 

“Not at all!” The bishop was delighted to have the 
opportunity of welcoming the Signora Vicinironi, —so at least 
he said, — and attempted to force his way round to the front 
of the sofa. He had, at any rate, learnt that his strange guests 
were brother and sister. The man, he presumed, must be 
Signor Vicinironi,—or count, or prince, as it might be. It 
was wonderful what good English he spoke. There was just a 
twang of foreign accent, and no more. 

“Do you like Barchester on the whole?” asked Bertie. 

The bishop, looking dignified, said that he did like Bar- 
chester. 

“You’ve not been here very long, I believe,” said Bertie. 

“No, —not long,” said the bishop, and tried again to make 
his way between the back of the sofa and a heavy rector, who 
was staring over it at the grimaces of the Signora. 

“You weren’t a bishop before, were you? ” 

a ae Proudie explained that this was the first diocese he had 
eld. 

“ Ah, —I thought so,” said Bertie; “but you are changed 
about sometimes, a’n’t you?” 

“Translations are occasionally made,” said Dr. Proudie ; 
“but not so frequently as in former days.” 
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“ They’ve cut them all down to pretty nearly the same 
figure, haven’t they ?” said Bertie. 

To this the bishop could not bring himself to make any 
answer, but again attempted to move the rector. 

‘** But the work, I suppose, is different ?” continued Bertie. 
“Ts there much to do here, at Barchester?” This was said 
exactly in the tone that a young Admiralty clerk might use in 
asking the same question of a brother acolyte at the Treasury. 

“The work of a bishop of the Church of England,” said 
Dr. Proudie, with considerable dignity, “is not easy. The 
responsibility which he has to bear is very great indeed.” 

“Ts it?” said Bertie, opening wide his wonderful blue eyes. 
“Well, I never was afraid of responsibility. I once had 
thoughts of being a bishop, myself.” 

“ Had thoughts of being a bishop!” said Dr. Proudie, much 
amazed. 

.“ That is, a parson, —a parson first, you know, and a bishop 
afterwards. If I had once begun, I’d have stuck to it. But, 
on the whole, I like the Church of Rome the best.”” The bishop 
could not discuss the point, so he remained silent. ‘ Now, there’s 
my father,” continued Bertie; “he hasn’t stuck to it. I fancy 
he didn’t like saying the same thing over so often. By the bye, 
Bishop, have you seen my father?” 

The bishop was more amazed than ever. Had he seen his 
father? ‘ No,” he replied ; “he had not yet had the pleasure; 
he hoped he might ;” and, as he said so, he resolved to bear 
heavy on that fat, immovable rector, if ever he had the power 
of doing so. 

‘«‘ He’s in the room somewhere,” said Bertie, “and he’ll turn 
up soon. By the bye do you know much about the Jews?” 

At last the bishop saw a way out. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
said he, “but I’m forced to go round the room.” 

“Well, —I believe I’ll follow in your wake,” said Bertie. 
“Terribly hot, —isn’t it?” This he addressed to the fat rec- 
tor, with whom he had brought himself into the closest contact. 
“ They’ve got this sofa into the worst possible part of the room. 
Suppose we move it. Take care, Madeline.” 

The sofa had certainly been so placed that those who were 
behind it found great difficulty in getting out ; — there was but 
a narrow gangway, which one person could stop. This was a 
bad arrangement, and one which Bertie thought it might be 
well to improve. 
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“Take care, Madeline,” said he; and turning to the fat rec- 
tor added, “just help me with a slight push.” 

The rector’s weight was resting on the sofa, and unwittingly 
lent all its impetus to accelerate and increase the motion which 
Bertie intentionally originated. The sofa rushed from its moor- 
ings, and ran halfway into the middle of the room. Mrs. Prou- 
die was standing with Mr. Slope in front of the Signora, and 
had been trying to be condescending and sociable ; but she was 
not in the very best of tempers; for she found that, whenever 
she spoke to the lady, the lady replied by speaking to Mr. Slope. 
Mr. Slope was a favorite, no doubt; but Mrs. Proudie had no 
idea of being less thought of than the chaplain. She was begin- 
ning to be stately, stiff, and offended when unfortunately the 
castor of the sofa caught itself in her lace train, and carried 
away there is no saying how much of her garniture. Gathers 
were heard to go, stitches to crack, plaits to fly open, flounces 
were seen to fall, and breadths to expose themselves. A long 
ruin of rent lace disfigured the carpet, and still clung to the 
vile wheel on which the sofa moved. 

We know what was the wrath of Juno when her beauty was 
despised. We know to what storms of passion even celestial 
minds can yield. As Juno may have looked at Paris on Mount 
Ida, so did Mrs. Proudie look on Ethelbert Stanhope when he 
pushed the leg of the sofa into her lace train. 

“Oh, you idiot, Bertie!” said the Signora, seeing what had 
been done, and what were to be the consequences. 

“Tdiot !” reéchoed Mrs. Proudie, as though the word were 
not half strong enough to express the required meaning; “I'll 
let him know ;” and then looking round to learn, at a 
glance, the worst, she saw that at present it behooved her to 
collect the scattered débris of her dress. 

Bertie, when he saw what he had done, rushed over the 
sofa, and threw himself on one knee before the offended lady. 
His object, doubtless, was to liberate the torn lace from the 
castor; but he looked as though he were imploring pardon 
from a goddess. 

“ Unhand it, sir!” said Mrs. Proudie. From what scrap of 
dramatic poetry she had extracted the word cannot be said; 
but it must have rested on her memory, and now seemed oppor- 
tunely dignified for the occasion. 

“Tl fly to the looms of the fairies to repair the damage, if 
you'll only forgive me,” said Ethelbert, still on his knees. 
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“Unhand it, sir!” said Mrs. Proudie, with redoubled em- 
phasis and all but furious wrath. This allusion to the fairies 
was a direct mockery, and intended to turn her into ridicule. 
So at least it seemed to her. “ Unhand it, sir!” she almost 
screamed. 

“Tt’s not me; it’s the cursed sofa,” said Bertie, looking 
imploringly in her face, and holding up both his hands to show 
that he was not touching her belongings, but still remaining on 
his knees. 

Hereupon the Signora laughed; not loud, indeed, but yet 
audibly. And as the tigress bereft of her young will turn with 
equal anger on any within reach, so did Mrs. Proudie turn upon 
her female guest. 

“Madam !” she said, —and it is beyond the power of prose 
to tell of the fire which flashed from her eyes. 

The Signora stared her full in the face for a moment, and 
then turning to her brother said playfully, “ Bertie, you idiot, 
get up.” ; 

By this time the bishop, and Mr. Slope, and her three 
daughters were around her, and had collected together the 
wide ruins of her magnificence. The girls fell into circular 
rank behind their mother, and thus following her and carrying 
out the fragments, they left the reception rooms in a manner 
not altogether devoid of dignity. Mrs. Proudie had to retire 
and rearray herself. 

As soon as the constellation had swept by, Ethelbert rose 
from his knees, and turning with mock anger to the fat rector, 
said: “After all, it was your doing, sir—not mine. But per- 
haps you are waiting for preferment, and so I bore it.” 

Whereupon there was a laugh against the fat rector, in 
which both the bishop and the chaplain joined; and thus 
things got themselves again into order. 

“Oh! my lord, I am so sorry for this accident,” said the 
Signora, putting out her hand so as to force the bishop to take 
it. ‘+My brother is so thoughtless. Pray sit down, and let 
me have the pleasure of making your acquaintance. Though 
I am so poor a creature as to want a sofa, T am not so selfish as 
to require it all.” Madeline could always dispose herself so as 
to make room for a gentleman, though, as she declared, the 
erinoline of her lady friends was much too bulky to be so 
accommodated. 

“Tt was solely for the pleasure of meeting you that Lhavre 
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had myself dragged here,” she continued. “Of course, with 
your occupation, one cannct even hope that you should have 
time to come to us; that is, in the way of calling. And at 
your English dinner parties all is so dull and so stately. Do 
you know, my lord, that in coming to England my only conso- 
lation has been the thought that I should know you.” And 
she looked at him with the look of a she-devil. 

The bishop, however, thought that she looked very like an 
angel, and, accepting the proffered seat, sat down beside her. 
He uttered some platitude as to his deep obligation for the 
trouble she had taken, and wondered more and more who she 
was. 

“Of course you know my sad story?” she continued. 

The bishop didn’t know a word of it. He knew, however, 
or thought he knew, that she couldn’t walk into a room like 
other people, and so made the most of that. He put on a look 
of ineffable distress, and said that he was aware how God had 
afflicted her. 

The Signora just touched the corner of her eyes with the 
most lovely of pocket handkerchiefs. Yes, she said, —she had 
been sorely tried,—tried, she thought, beyond the common 
endurance of humanity ; but while her child was left to her, 
everything was left. “Oh! my lord!” she exclaimed, “you 
must see that infant, — the last bud of a wondrous tree. You 
must let a mother hope that you will lay your holy hands on 
her innocent head, and consecrate her for female virtues. May 
I hope it?” said she, looking into the bishop’s eye, and touch- 
ing the bishop’s arm with her hand. 

The bishop was but a man, and said she might. After all, 
what was it but a request that he would confirm her daughter ? 
— a request, indeed, very unnecessary to make, as he should do 
so as a matter of course, if the young lady came forward in the 
usual way. 

“The blood of Tiberius,” said the Signora, in all but a 
whisper; “the blood of Tiberius flows in her veins. She is 
the last of the Neros!” 

The bishop had heard of the last of the Visigoths, and had 
floating in his brain some indistinct idea of the last of the Mo- 
hicans, but to have the last of the Neros thus brought before 
him for a blessing was very staggering. Still he liked the 
lady. She had a proper way of thinking, and talked with 
more propriety than her brother. But who were they? It 
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was now quite clear that that blue madman with the silky beard 
was not a Prince Vicinironi. The lady was married, and was 
of course one of the Vicinironis by right of the husband. So 
the bishop went on learning. 

“When will you see her?” said the Signora, with a start. 

“See whom ?” said the bishop. 

“ My child,” said the mother. 

“What is the young lady’s age ?” asked the bishop. 

“She is just seven,” said the Signora. 

“Oh,” said the bishop, shaking his head, “she is much too 
young ; — very much too young.” ; 

* But in sunny Italy, you know, we do not count by years,” 
and the Signora gave the bishop one of her very sweetest 
smiles. 

“ But, indeed, she is a great deal too young,” persisted the 
bisnop; ‘* we never confirm before a 

* But you might speak to her; you might let her hear from 
your consecrated lips that she is not a castaway because she is 
a Roman; that she may be a Nero and yet a Christian; that 
she may owe her black locks and dark cheeks to the blood of 
the pagan Cesars, and yet herself be a child of grace. You 
will tell her this, won’t you, my friend?” 

The friend said he would, and asked if the child could say 
her catechism. 

“No,” said the Signora, “I would not allow her to learn 
lessons such as those in a land ridden over by priests, and pol- 
luted by the idolatry of Rome. It is here, here in Barchester, 
that she must first be taught to lisp those holy words. Oh, 
that you could be her instructor! ” 

Now, Dr. Provdie certainly liked the lady, but, seeing that 
he was a bishop, it was not probable that he was going to in- 
struct a little girl in the first rudiments of her catechism! So 
he said he’d send a teacher. 

“ But you'll see her yourself, my lord?” 

The bishop said he would, but where should he call? 

“ At papa’s house,” said the Signora, with an air of some 
little surprise at the question. 

The bishop actually wanted the courage to ask her who was 
her papa; so he was forced at last to leave her without fathom- 
ing the mystery. Mrs. Proudie, in her second best, had now 
returned to the rooms, and her husband thought it as well that 
he should not remain in too close conversation with the lady 
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whom his wife appeared to hold in such slight esteem. Pres+ 
ently he came across his youngest daughter. 

“Netta,” said he, “do you know who is the father of Si- 
gnora Vicinironi ?” 

“Jt isn’t Vicinironi, papa,” said Netta; “but Vesey Ne- 
roni, and she’s Dr. Stanhope’s daughter. But I must go and 
do the civil to Griselda Grantly ; I declare, nobody has spoken 
a word to the poor girl this evening.” 

Dr. Stanhope! Dr. Vesey Stanhope! Dr. Vesey Stan- 
hope’s daughter, of whose marriage with a dissolute Italian 
scamp he now remembered to have heard something! And 
that impertinent blue cub who had examined him as to his 
Episcopal bearings was old Stanhope’s son, and the lady who 
had entreated him to come and teach her child the catechism 
was old Stanhope’s daughter! the daughter of one of his own 
prebendaries! As these things flashed across his mind, he was 
nearly as angry as his wife had been. Nevertheless, he could 
not but own that the mother of the last of the Neros was an 
agreeable woman. 

Mr. Slope in the mean time had taken the seat which the 
bishop had vacated on the Signora’s sofa, and remained with 
that lady till it was time to marshal the folks to supper. Not 
with contented eyes had Mrs. Proudie seen this. Had not 
this woman laughed at her distress, and had not Mr. Slope 
heard it? Was she not an intriguing Italian woman, half wife 
and half not, full of affectation, airs, and impudence? Was 
she not horribly bedizened with velvet and pearls, with velvet 
and pearls, too, which had not been torn off her back? Above 
all, did she not pretend to be more beautiful than her neigh- 
bors? To say that Mrs. Proudie was jealous would give a 
wrong idea of her feelings. She had not the slightest desire 
that Mr. Slope should be in love with herself. But she desired 
the incense of Mr. Slope’s spiritual and temporal services, 
and did not choose that they should be turned out of their 
course to such an object as Signora Neroni. She considered 
also that Mr. Slope ought in duty to hate the Signora; and 
- appeared from his manner that he was very far from hating 

er 

“Come, Mr. Slope,” she said, sweeping by, and looking all 
that she felt, “can’t you make yourself useful? Do pray take 
Mrs. Grantly down to supper.” 

Mrs. Grantly heard and escaped. The words were hardly 
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out of Mrs. Proudie’s mouth, before the intended victim had 
stuck her hand through the arm of one of her husband’s curates 
and saved herself. What would the archdeacon have said had 
he seen her walking downstairs with Mr. Slope? 

Mr. Slope heard also, but was by no means so obedient as 
was expected. Indeed, the period of Mr. Slope’s obedience to 
Mrs. Proudie was drawing to a close. He did not wish yet 
to break with her, nor to break with her at all, if it could be 
avoided. But he intended to be master in that palace, and 
as she had made the same resolution it was not improbable 
that they might come to blows. 

Before leaving the Signora he arranged a little table before 
her, and begged to know what he should bring her. She was 
quite indifferent, she said, — nothing, —anything. It was now 
she felt the misery of her position, now that she must be left 
alone. Well, a little chicken, some ham, and a glass of 
champagne. 

Mr. Slope had to explain, not without blushing for his 
patron, that there was no champagne. 

Sherry would do just as well. And then Mr. Slope de- 
scended with the learned Miss Trefoil on his arm. Could she 
tell him, he asked, whether the ferns of Barsetshire were equal 
to those of Cumberland? His strongest worldly passion was 
for ferns,—and before she could answer him he left her 
wedged between the door and the sideboard. It was fifty 
minutes before she escaped, and even then unfed. 

“You are not leaving us, Mr. Slope,” said the watchful 
lady of the house, seeing her slave escaping towards the door, 
with stores of provisions held high above the heads of the 
guests. 

Mr. Slope explained that the Signora Neroni was in want 
of her supper. 

“Pray, Mr. Slope, let her brother take it to her,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, quite out loud. “It is out of the question that you 
should be so employed. Pray, Mr. Slope, oblige me. I am sure 
Mr. Stanhope will wait upon his sister.” 

Ethelbert was most agreeably occupied in the furthest cor- 
ner of the room, making himself both useful and agreeable to 
Mrs. Proudie’s youngest daughter. 

“T couldn’t get out, madam, if Madeline were starving for 
her supper,” said he; “I’m physically fixed, unless I could 
fly. 
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The lady’s anger was increased by seeing that her daughter 
also had gone over to the enemy; and when she saw that in 
spite of her remonstrances, in the teeth of her positive orders, 
Mr. Slope went off to the drawing-room, the cup of her indig- 
nation ran over, and she could not restrain herself. “Such 
manners I never saw,” she said, muttering. “I cannot and 
will not permit it ;” and then, after fussing and fuming for 
a few minutes, she pushed her way through the crowd and 
followed Mr. Slope. 

When she reached the room above, she found it absolutely 
deserted, except by the guilty pair. The Signora was sitting 
very comfortably up to her supper, and Mr. Slope was leaning 
over her and administering to her wants. They had been dis- 
cussing the merits of Sabbath-day schools, and the lady had 
suggested that as she could not possibly go to the children, she 
might be indulged in the wish of her heart by having the 
children brought to her. 

“ And when shall it be, Mr. Slope? ” said she. 

Mr. Slope was saved the necessity of committing himself to 
a promise by the entry of Mrs. Proudie. She swept close up 
to the sofa so as to confront the guilty pair, and stared full at 
them for a moment, and then said as she passed on to the next 
room, “ Mr. Slope, his lordship is especially desirous of your 
attendance below; you will greatly oblige me if you will join 
him.” And so she stalked on. 

Mr. Slope muttered something in reply, and prepared to go 
downstairs. As for the bishop’s wanting him, he knew his 
lady patroness well enough to take that assertion at what it 
was worth; but he did not wish to make himself the hero of a 
scene, or to become conspicuous for more gallantry than the 
occasion required. 

“Ts she always like this? ” said the Signora. 

“Yes, — always, —madam,” said Mrs. Proudie, returning ; 
“always the same,—always equally adverse to impropriety of 
conduct of every description ;” and she stalked back through 
the room again, following Mr. Slope out of the door. 

The Signora couldn’t follow her, or she certainly would 
have done so. But she laughed loud, and sent the sound of it 
ringing through the lobby and down the stairs after Mrs. 
Proudie’s feet. Had she been as active as Grimaldi she could 
probably have taken no better revenge. 

““Mr. Slope,” said Mrs. Proudie, catching the delinquent at 
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the door, “I am-surprised that you should leave my company 
to attend on such a painted Jezebel as that.” 

“But she’s lame, Mrs. Proudie, and cannot move. Some- 
body must have waited upon her.” 

“Lame,” said Mrs. Proudie ; “I’d lame her if she belonged 
to me. What business had she here at all?—such imperti- 
nence — such affectation.” 

In the hall and adjacent rooms all manner of cloaking and 
shawling was going on, and the Barchester folk were getting 
themselves gone. Mrs. Proudie did her best to smirk at each 
and every one, as they made their adieux, but she was hardly 
successful. Her temper had been tried fearfully. By slow 
degrees, the guests went. 

“Send back the carriage quick,” said Ethelbert, as Dr. and 
Mrs. Stanhope took their departure. 

The younger Stanhopes were left till the very last, and an 
uncomfortable party they made with the bishop’s family. 
They all went into the dining room, and then, the bishop 
observing that “the lady” was alone in the drawing-room, 
they followed him up. Mrs. Proudie kept Mr. Slope and her 
daughters in close conversation, resolving that he should not 
be indulged, nor they polluted. The bishop, in mortal dread 
of Bertie and the Jews, tried to converse with Charlotte Stan- 
hope about the climate of Italy. Bertie and the Signora had 
no resource but in each other. 

“Did you get your supper at last, Madeline?” said the 
impudent or else mischievous young man. 

“Oh, yes,” said Madeline; “ Mr. Slope was so very kind 
as to bring it me. I fear, however, he put himself to more 
inconvenience than I wished.” 

Mrs. Proudie looked at her, but said nothing. The mean- 
ing of her look might have been thus translated: “If ever you 
find yourself within these walls again, I'll give you leave to 
be as impudent, and affected, and as mischievous as you 
please.” 

At last the carriage returned with the three Italian servants, 
and La Signora Madeline Vesey Neroni was carried out, as she 
had been carried in. 

The lady of the palace retired to her chamber by no means 
contented with the result of her first grand party at Bar- 
chester. 
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“MURDER WILL OUT.” 
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THE revolutionary war had but a little while been concluded. 
The British had left the country; but peace did not imply re- 
pose. The community was still in that state of ferment which 
was natural enough to passions, not yet at rest, which had been 
brought into exercise and action during the protracted seven 
years’ struggle through which the nation had just passed. The 
state was overrun by idlers, adventurers, profligates, and crimi- 
nals. Disbanded soldiers, half-starved and reckless, occupied 
the highways,— outlaws, emerging from their hiding places, 
skulked about the settlements with an equal sentiment of hate 
and fear in their hearts ;— patriots were clamoring for justice 
upon the Tories, and sometimes anticipating its course by judg- 
ments of their own; while the Tories, those against whom the 
proofs were too strong for denial or evasion, buckled on their 
armor for a renewal of the struggle. Such being the condition 
of the country, it may easily be supposed that life and property 
lacked many of their necessary securities. Men generally tray- 
eled with weapons, which were displayed on the smallest proyvo- 
cation; and few who could provide themselves with an escort 
ventured to travel any distance without one. 

There was, about this time, and while such was the condi- 
tion of the country, a family of the name of Grayling, that lived 
somewhere upon the skirts of “Ninety-six” district. Old 
Grayling, the head of the family, was dead. He was killed in 
Buford’s massacre. His wife was a fine woman, not so very 
old, who had an only son named James, and a little girl, only 
five years of age, named Lucy. James was but fourteen when 
his father was killed, and that event made a man of him. He 
went out with his rifle in company with Joel Sparkman, who 
was his mother’s brother, and joined himself to Pickens’ 
Brigade. 
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Well, when the war was over, Joel Sparkman, who lived 
with his sister Grayling, persuaded her that it would be better 
to move down into the low country, and so, one sunny morning 
in April, their wagon started for the city. It was driven by 
a negro fellow named Clytus, and carried Mrs. Grayling and 
Lucy. James and his uncle loved the saddle too well to shut 
themselves up in sucha vehicle; and both of them were mounted 
on fine horses which they had won from the enemy. The roads 
at that season were excessively bad, for the rains of March had 
been frequent and heavy, the track was very much cut up, and 
the red-clay gullies of the hills of “ Ninety-six ” were so washed 
that it required all shoulders, twenty times a day, to get the 
wagon wheels out of the bog. This made them travel very 
slowly,— perhaps not more than fifteen miles a day. Another 
cause for slow traveling was the necessity of great caution, 
and a constant lookout for enemies both up and down the road. 
James and his uncle took it by turns to ride ahead, precisely as 
they did when scouting in war, but one of them always kept 
along with the wagon. They had gone on this way for two 
days, and saw nothing to trouble and alarmthem. But just as 
they were about to camp the evening of the second day, while 
they were splitting light wood, and getting out the kettles and 
the frying pan, a person rode up and joined them without much 
ceremony. He was a short, thick-set man, somewhere between 
forty and fifty; had on very coarse and common garments, 
though he rode a fine black horse of remarkable strength and 
vigor. He was very civil of speech, though he had but little 
to say, and that little showed him to be a person without much 
education and with no refinement. He begged permission to 
make one of the encampment, and his manner was very respect- 
ful and even humble; but there was something dark and sullen 
in his face. Mrs. Grayling did not like this man’s looks, and 
whispered her dislike to her son; but James, who felt himself 
equal to any man, said promptly :— 

“ What of that, mother? We can’t turn the stranger off and 
say ‘No’; and if he means any mischief, there’s two of us, you 
know.” 

The man had no weapons — none, at least, which were then 
visible, and deported himself in so humble a manner that the 
prejudice which the party had formed against him when he first 
appeared, if it was not dissipated while he remained, at least 
failed ye gain any increase. He was very quiet, did not men- 
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tion an unnecessary word, and seldom permitted his eyes to 
rest upon those of any of the party, the females not excepted. 
This, perhaps, was the only circumstance that, in the mind of 
Mrs. Grayling, tended to confirm the hostile impression which 
his coming had originally occasioned. In a little while the 
temporary encampment was put in a state equally social and 
warlike. The wagon was wheeled a little way into the woods, 
and off the road; the horses fastened behind it in such a manner 
that any attempt to steal them would be difficult of success, 
even were the watch neglectful, which was yet to be maintained 
upon them. Extra guns, concealed in the straw at the bottom 
of the wagon, were kept well loaded. In the foreground, and 
between the wagon and the highway, a fire was soon blazing 
with a wild but cheerful gleam; and the worthy dame, Mrs. 
Grayling, assisted by the little girl Lucy, lost no time in set- 
ting on the frying pan, and cutting into slices the haunch of 
bacon which they had provided at leaving home. James Gray- 
ling patrolled the woods meanwhile for a mile or two round the 
encampment, while his uncle, Joel Sparkman, foot to foot with 
the stranger, seemed — if the absence of all care constitutes the 
supreme of human felicity — to realize the most perfect concep- 
tion of mortal happiness. But Joel was very far from being the 
careless person that he seemed. Like an old soldier, he simply 
hung out false colors, and concealed his real timidity by an 
extra show of confidence and courage. He did not relish the 
stranger from the first, any more than his sister; and having 
subjected him to a searching examination, such as was con- 
sidered, in those days of peril and suspicion, by no means 
inconsistent with becoming courtesy, he came rapidly to the 
conclusion that he was no better than he should be. 

“You are a Scotchman, stranger?” said Joel. The answer 
was given with evident hesitation, but it was affirmative. 

“Well, now, ’tis mighty strange that you should ha’ fou’t 
with us and not agin us,” responded Joel Sparkman. “There 
was a precious few of the Scotch—and none that I knows on, 
saving yourself, perhaps —that didn’t go dead agin us, and 
for the Tories, through thick and thin. That ‘Gross Creek 
settlement’ was a mighty ugly thorn in the sides of us Whigs. 
It turned out a real bad stock of varmints. I hope —I reckon, 
stranger — you ain’t from that part?” 

“No,” said the other; “oh no! I’m from over the other 
quarter. I’m from the Duncan settlement above.” 
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“T’ve hearn tell of that other settlement, but I never know’d 
as any of the men fou’t with us. What gineral did you fight 
under? What Carolina gineral?” 

“T was at Gum Swamp when General Gates was defeated,” 
was the still hesitating reply of the other. 

“Well, I thank God JZ warn’t there, though I reckon things 
wouldn’t ha’ turned out quite so bad if there had been a leetle 
sprinkling of Sumter’s, or Pickens’, or Marion’s men among 
them two-legged critters that run that day. They cid tell that 
some of the regiments went off without ever once emptying 
their rifles. Now, stranger, I hope you warn’t among them 
fellows?” 

“T was not,” said the other, with something more of prompt- 
ness. 

“T don’t blame a chap for dodging a bullet if he can, or 
being too quick for a bagnet, because, I’m thinking, a live man 
is always a better man than a dead one, or he can become so; 
but to run without taking a single crack at the inimy is down- 
right cowardice. There’s no two ways about it, stranger. 

“ But you ain’t said,” he continued, “ who was your Carolina 
gineral. Gates was from Virginny, and he stayed a mighty 
short time when he come. You didn’t run far at Camden, I 
reckon, and you joined the army agin, and come in with Greene? 
Was that the how?” 

To this the stranger assented, though with evident disin- 
clination. 

“Then, mou’t be, we sometimes went into the same scratch 
together? I was at Cowpens and ‘ Ninety-six,’ and seen sarvice 
at other odds and eends, where there was more fighting than 
fun. Iyreckon you must have been at ‘Ninety-six ’ — perhaps 
at Cowpens, too, if you went with Morgan?” 

The unwillingness of the stranger to respond to these ques- 
tions appeared to increase. He admitted, however, that he had 
been at “ Ninety-six,” though, as Sparkman afterwards remem- 
bered, in this case, as in that of the defeat of Gates at Gum 
Swamp, he had not said on which side he had fought. 

“ And what mou’t be your name, stranger?” 

“Macnab,” was the ready response — “Sandy Macnab.” 

“Well, Mr. Macnab, I see that my sister’s got supper ready 
for us; so we mou’t as well fall to upon the hoecake and 
bacon.” 

Sparkman rose while speaking, and led the way to the spot, 
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near the wagon, where Mrs. Grayling had spread the feast. 
“We're pretty nigh on to the main road here, but I reckon 
there’s no great danger now. Besides, Jim Grayling keeps 
watch for us, and he’s got two as good eyes in his head as any 
scout in the country, and a rifle that, after you once know how 
it shoots, *twould do your heart good to hear its crack, if so be 
that twa’n’t your heart that he drawed sight on. He’s a per- 
digious fine shot, and as ready to shoot and fight as if he had a 
nateral calling that way.” 

“Shall we wait for him before we eat?” demanded Macnab, 
anxiously. 

“By no sort o’ reason, stranger,” answered Sparkman. 
“He’ll watch for us while we’re eating, and after that I'll 
change shoes with him. So fall to, and don’t mind what’s 
@ coming.” 

Sparkman had just broken the hoecake when a distant 
whistle was heard. 

“Hal That’s the lad now!” he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet. “He’s on trail. He’s got sight of an inimy’s fire, I 
reckon. ’*Twon’t be onreasonable, friend Macnab, to get our 
we’pons in readiness;” and, so speaking, Sparkman bade his 
sister get into the wagon, where the little Lucy had already 
placed herself, while he threw open the pan of his rifle, and 
turned the priming over with his finger. Macnab, meanwhile, 
had taken from his holsters, which he had before been sitting 
upon, a pair of horseman’s pistols, richly mounted with figures 
in silver. These were large and long, and had evidently seen 
service. Unlike his companion, his proceedings occasioned no 
comment. What he did seemed a matter of habit, of which he 
himself was scarcely conscious. Having looked at his priming, 
he laid the instruments beside him without a word, and resumed 
the bit of hoecake which he had just before received from 
Sparkman. Meanwhile, the signal whistle, supposed to come 
from James Grayling, was repeated. Silence ensued then for 
a brief space, which Sparkman employed in perambulating the 
grounds immediately contiguous. At length, just as he had 
returned to the fire, the sound of a horse’s feet was heard, and 
a sharp, quick halloo from Grayling informed his uncle that all 
was right. The youth made his appearance a moment after, 
accompanied by a stranger on horseback —a tall, fine-looking 
young man, with a keen flashing eye, and a voice whose lively 
clear tones, as he was heard approaching, sounded cheerily like 
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those of a trumpet after victory. James Grayling kept along 
on foot beside the newcomer, and his hearty laugh and free, 
glib, garrulous tones betrayed to his uncle, long ere he drew 
nigh enough to declare the fact, that he had met unexpectedly 
with a friend, or, at least, an old acquaintance. 

“Why, who have you got there, James?”” was the demand 
of Sparkman, as he dropped the butt of his rifle upon the 
ground. 

“Why, who do you think, uncle? Who but Major Spencer 
—our own major.” 

“You don’t say so! —what!—well! Li’nel Spencer, for 
sartin! Lord bless you, major, who'd ha’ thought to see you 
in these parts; and jest mounted, too, for all natur, as if the 
war was to be fou’t over agin. Well, I’m raal glad to see you. 
I am, that’s sartin!” 

“ And I’m very glad to see you, Sparkman,” said the other, 
as he alighted from his steed, and yielded his hand to the cor- 
dial grasp of the other. 

“Well, I knows that, major, without you saying it. But 
you’ve jest come in the right time. The bacon’s frying, and 
here’s the bread;—Jlet’s down upon our haunches, in right 
good airnest, camp fashion, and make the most of what God 
gives us in the way of blessings. I reckon you don’t mean to 
ride any farther to-night, major?” 

“No,” said the person addressed, “not if you'll let me lay 
my heels at your fire. But who’s in your wagon? My old 
friend, Mrs. Grayling, I suppose?” 

“That’s a true word, major,” said the lady herself, making 
her way out of the vehicle with good-humored agility, and 
coming forward with extended hand. 

“Really, Mrs. Grayling, I’m very glad to see you.” Their 
greetings once over, Major Spencer readily joined the group 
about the fire, while James Grayling —though with some re- 
luctance — disappeared to resume his toils of the scout while 
the supper proceeded. 

“And who have you here?” demanded Spencer, as his eye 
rested on the dark, hard features of the Scotchman. Sparkman 
told him all that he himself had learned of the name and char- 
acter of the stranger, in a brief whisper, and, in a moment 
after, formally introduced the parties. 

Major Spencer scrutinized the Scotchman keenly. He put 
a few questions to him on the subject of the war, and some of 
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the actions in which he allowed himself to have been concerned; 
but his evident reluctance to unfold himself — a reluctance so 
unnatural to the brave soldier who has gone through his toils 
honorably —had the natural effect of discouraging the young 
officer, whose sense of delicacy had not been materially impaired 
amid the rude jostlings of military life. But, though he for- 
bore to propose any other questions to Macnab, his eyes con- 
tinued to survey the features of his sullen countenance with 
curiosity and a strangely increasing interest. ‘This he subse- 
quently explained to Sparkman, when, at the close of supper, 
James Grayling came in, and the former assumed the duties of 
the scout. 

“T have seen that Scotchman’s face somewhere, Sparkman, 
and I’m convinced at some interesting moment; but where, 
when, or how, I cannot call to mind. The sight of it is even 
associated in my mind with somethiag painful and unpleasant; 
where could I have seen him?” 

“I don’t somehow like his looks myself,” said Sparkman, 
“and I mislists he’s been rether more of a Tory than a Whig; 
but that’s nothing to the purpose now; and he’s at our fire, 
and we’ve broken hoecake together; so we cannot rake up the 
old ashes to make a dust with.” 

“No, surely not,” was the reply of Spencer. “Even though 
we knew him to be a Tory, that cause of former quarrel should 
occasion none now. But it should produce watchfulness and 
caution. I’m glad to see that you have not forgot your old 
business of scouting in the swamp.” 

“Kin I forget it, major?” demanded Sparkman, in tones 
which, though whispered, were full of emphasis, as he laid his 
ear to the earth to listen. 

“James has finished supper, major, —that’s his whistle to 
tell me so; and I’ll jest step back to make it cl’ar to him how 
we’re to keep up the watch to-night.” 

“Count me in your arrangements, Sparkman, as I am one 
of you for the night,” said the major. 

“ By no sort of means,” was the reply. “The night must be 
shared between James and myself. Ef so be you wants to keep 
company with one or t’other of us, why, that’s another thing, 
and, of course, you can do as you please.” 

The arrangements of the party were soon made. Spencer 
renewed his offer at the fire to take his part in the watch; and 
the Scotchman, Macnab, volunteered his services also; but the 
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offer of the latter was another reason why that of the former 
should be declined. Sparkman was resolute to have everything 
his own way; and while James Grayling went out upon his 
lonely rounds, he busied himself in cutting bushes and making 
a sort of tent for the use of his latecommander. Mrs. Grayling 
and Lucy slept ina wagon. The Scotchman stretched himself 
with little effort before the fire; while Joel Sparkman, wrap- 
ping himself up in his cloak, crouched under the wagon body, 
with his back resting partly against one of the wheels. From 
time to time he rose and thrust additional brands into the fire, 
looked up at the night, and round upon the little encampment, 
then sank back to his perch and stole a few moments, at inter- 
vals, of uneasy sleep. The first two hours of the watch were 
over, and James Grayling was relieved. The youth, however, 
felt in no mood for sleep, and taking his seat by the fire he 
drew from his pocket a little volume of Easy Reading Lessons, 
and by the fitful flame of the resinous light wood he prepared, 
in this rude manner, to make up for the precious time which 
his youth had lost of its legitimate employment, in the stirring 
events of the preceding seven years consumed in war. He was 
surprised at this employment by his late commander, who, 
himself sleepless, now emerged from the bushes and joined 
Grayling at the fire. They sat by the fire and talked of old 
times and told old stories with the hearty glee and good nature 
of the young. Their mutual inquiries led to the revelation of 
their several objects in pursuing the present journey. Those 
of James Grayling were scarcely, indeed, to be considered his 
own. ‘They were plans and purposes of his uncle, and it does 
not concern this narrative that we should know more of their 
nature than has already been revealed. But, whatever they 
were, they were as freely unfolded to his hearer as if the parties 
had been brothers, and Spencer was quite as frank in his reve- 
lations as his companion. He, too, was on his way to Charles- 
ton, from whence he was to take passage for England. 

“T am rather in a hurry to reach town,” he said, “as I learn 
that the Falmouth packet is preparing to sail for England in a 
few days, and I must go in her.” 

“For England, major!” exclaimed the youth with unaffected 
astonishment. 

“Yes, James, for England. But why — what astonishes 
ou?” 
“Why. Lord!” exclaimed the simple youth, “if they only 
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knew there, as I do, what a cutting and slashing you did use to 
make among their redcoats, I reckon they’d hang you to the 
first hickory.” 

“Oh, no! scarcely,” said the other, with a smile. 

“But I reckon you’ll change your name, major?” continued 
the youth. 

“No,” responded Spencer; “if I did that, I should lose the 
object of my voyage. You must know, James, that an old 
relative has left me a good deal of money in England, and I 
can only get it by proving that I am Lionel Spencer; so you 
see I must carry my own name, whatever may be the risk.” 

“Well, major, you know best. But I don’t see what occa- 
sion you have to be going cl’ar away to England for money, 
when you’ve got a sight of your own already.” 

“Not so much as you think for,” replied the major, giving 
an involuntary and uneasy glance at the Scotchman, who was 
seemingly sound asleep on the opposite side of the fire. “There 
is, you know, but little money in the country at any time, and 
I must get what I want for my expenses when I reach Charles- 
ton. I have just enough to carry me there.” 

“Well, now, major, that’s mighty strange. I always thought 
that you was about the best off of any man in our parts; but if 
you’re strained so close, I’m thinking, major,—if so be you 
wouldn’t think me too presumptuous,—you’d better let me 
lend you a guinea or so that I’ve got to spare, and you can pay 
me back when you get the English money.” 

And the youth fumbled in his bosom for a little cotton 
wallet, which, with its limited contents, was displayed in 
another instant to the eyes of the officer. 

“No, no, James,” said the other, putting back the generous 
tribute; “I have quite enough to carry me to Charleston, and 
when there I can easily get a supply from the merchants. But 
I thank you, my good fellow, for your offer. You area good 
fellow, James, and I will remember you.” 

The night.passed away without any alarms, and at dawn of 
the next day the whole party was engaged in making prepara- 
tion fora start. Mrs. Grayling was soon busy in getting break- 
fast in readiness. Major Spencer consented to remain with 
them until it was over; but the Scotchman, after returning 
thanks very civilly for his accommodation of the night, at once 
resumed his journey. His course seemed, like their own, to 
lie below; but he neither declared his route nor betrayed the 
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least desire to know that of Spencer. When he was fairly out 
of sight, Spencer said to Sparkman: — 

“Had I liked that fellow’s looks, nay, had I not positively 
disliked them, I should have gone with him. As it is, I will 
remain and share your breakfast.” 

The repast being over, all parties set forward; but Spencer, 
after keeping along with them for a mile, took his leave also. 
The slow wagon pace at which the family traveled did not suit 
the high-spirited cavalier; and it was necessary, as he assured 
them, that he should reach the city in two nights more. James 
Grayling never felt the tedium of wagon traveling to be so severe 
as throughout the whole of that day when he separated from his 
favorite captain. But he was too stout-hearted a lad to make 
any complaint; and his satisfaction only showed itself in his 
unwonted silence and an overanxiety, which his steed seemed to 
feel in common with himself, to go rapidly ahead. Thus the 
day passed, and the wayfarers at its close had made a progress 
of some twenty miles from sun to sun. ‘The same precautions 
marked their encampment this night as the last, and they rose 
in better spirits with the next morning, the dawn of which was 
very bright and pleasant and encouraging. A similar journey 
of twenty miles brought them to the place of bivouac as the sun 
went down; and they prepared as usual for their security and 
supper. Their wagon was wheeled into an area on a gently 
rising ground in front. Here the horses were taken out, and 
James Grayling prepared to kindle up a fire; but, looking for 
his ax, it was unaccountably missing, and after a fruitless 
search of half an hour the party came to the conclusion that it 
had been left on the spot where they had slept last night. 
This was a disaster, and while they meditated in what manner 
to repair it, a negro boy appeared in sight, passing along the 
road at their feet, and driving before him a small herd of cattle. 
From him they learned that they were only a mile or two from 
a farmstead, where an ax might be borrowed; and James, 
leaping on his horse, rode forward in the hope to obtain one. 
He found no difficulty in his quest; and, having obtained it 
from the farmer, who was also a tavern keeper, he casually asked 
if Major Spencer had not stayed with him the night before. 
He was somewhat surprised when told that he had not. 

“There was one man stayed with me last night,” said the 
farmer, “but he didn’t call himself a major, and didn’t much 
look like one.” 
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“He rode a fine sorrel horse,— tall, bright color, with white 
forefoot, didn’t he?” asked James. 

“No, that he didn’t! He rode a powerful black, coal black, 
and not a bit of white about him.” 

“That was the Scotchman! But I wonder the major didn’t 
stop with you. He must have rode on. Isn’t there another 
house near you, below?” 

“Not one. There’s ne’er a house either above or below for 
a matter of fifteen miles. I’m the only man in all that distance 
that’s living on this road; and I don’t think your friend could 
have gone below, as I should have seen him pass.” 

Somewhat wondering that the major should have turned 
aside from the track, though without attaching to it any impor- 
tance at that particular moment, James Grayling took up the 
borrowed ax and hurried back to the encampment, where the 
toil of cutting an extra supply of light wood to meet the exi- 
gencies of the ensuing night sufficiently exercised his mind 
as well as his body to prevent him from meditating upon the 
seeming strangeness of the circumstance. But when he sat 
down to his supper over the fire that he had kindled, his fancies 
crowded thickly upon him, and he felt a confused doubt and 
suspicion that something was to happen, he knew not what. 
His conjectures and apprehensions were without form, though 
not altogether void; and he felt a strange sickness and a sink- 
ing at the heart which was very unusual with him. Joel Spark- 
man was in the best of humors, and his mother was so cheery 
and happy that, when the thoughtful boy went off into the 
woods to watch, he could hear her at every moment breaking 
out into little catches of a country ditty, which the gloomy 
events of the late war had not yet obliterated from her memory. 

“It’s very strange!” soliloquized the youth, as he wandered 
along the edges of the dense bay or swamp bottom, which we 
have passingly referred to,— “it’s very strange what troubles 
me so! I feel almost frightened, and yet I know I’m not to 
be frightened easily, and I don’t see anything in the woods to 
frighten me. It’s strange the major didn’t come along this 
road! Maybe he took another higher up that leads by a differ- 
ent settlement. I wish I had asked the man at the house if 
there’s such another road. I reckon there must be, however, 
for where could the major have gone?” 

He proceeded to traverse the margin of the bay, until he 
came to its junction with, and termination at, the highroad. 
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The youth turned into this, and, involuntarily departing from 
it a moment after, soon found himself on the opposite side of 
the bay thicket. He wandered on and on, as he himself de- 
scribed it, without any power to restrain himself. He knew 
not how far he went; but, instead of maintaining his watch for 
two hours only, he was gone more than four; and, at length, a 
sense of weariness, which overpowered him all of sudden, caused 
him to seat himself at the foot of a tree, and snatch a few 
moments of rest. He denied that he slept in this time. He 
insisted to the last moment of his life that sleep never visited 
his eyelids that night,— that he was conscious of fatigue and 
exhaustion, but not drowsiness,— and that this fatigue was so 
numbing as to be painful, and effectually kept him from any 
sleep. While he sat thus beneath the tree, with a body weak 
and nerveless, but a mind excited, he knew not how or why, to 
the most acute degree of expectation and attention, he heard 
his name called by the well-known voice of his friend, Major 
Spencer. The voice called him three times,— “James Gray- 
ling! — James!— James Grayling!” before he could muster 
strength enough to answer. It was not courage he wanted,— 
of that he was positive, for he felt sure, as he said, that some- 
thing had gone wrong, and he was never more ready to fight 
in his life than at that moment, could he have commanded the 
physical capacity; but his throat seemed dry to suffocation,— 
his lips effectually sealed up as if with wax, and when he did 
answer, the sounds seemed as fine and soft as the whisper of 
some child just born. 

“Oh, major! is it you?” 

Such, he thinks, were the very words he made use of in 
reply; and the answer that he received was instantaneous, 
though the voice came from some little distance in the bay, 
and his own voice he did not hear. He only knows what he 
meant to say. The answer was to this effect. 

“Tt is, James! It is your own friend, Lionel Spencer, that 
speaks to you; do not be alarmed when you see me! I have 
been shockingly murdered! ” 

James asserts that he tried to tell him that he would not be 
frightened, but his own voice was still a whisper which he 
himself could scarcely hear. A moment after he had spoken, 
he heard something like a sudden breeze that rustled through 
the bay bushes at his feet, and his eyes were closed without his 
effort, and indeed in spite of himself. When he opened them, 
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he saw Major Spencer standing at the edge of the bay about 
twenty steps from him. Though he stood in the shade of a 
thicket, and there was no light in the heavens save that of the 
stars, he was yet enabled to distinguish perfectly, and with 
great ease, every lineament of his friend’s face. 

He looked very pale, and his garments were covered with 
blood; and James said that he strove very much to rise from 
the place where he sat and approach him;— “for, in truth,” 
said the lad, “so far from feeling any fear, I felt nothing but 
fury in my heart; but I could not move a limb. My feet were 
fastened to the ground; my hands to my sides; and I could 
only bend forward and gasp. I felt as if I should have died 
with vexation that I could not rise; but a power which I could 
not resist made me motionless and almost speechless. I could 
only say, ‘Murdered!’ —and that one word I believe I must 
have repeated a dozen times. 

“Yes, murdered! — murdered by the Scotchman who slept 
with us at your fire the night before last. James, I look to 
you to have the murderer brought to justice! James!—do you 
hear me, James?’ 

“These,” said James, “I think were the very words, or near 
about the very words, that I heard; and I tried to ask the major 
to tell me how it was, and how I could do what he required; 
but I didn’t hear myself speak, though it would appear that he 
did, for almost immediately after I had tried to speak what I 
wished to say, he answered me just as if I had said it. He 
told me that the Scotchman had waylaid, killed, and hidden 
him in that very bay; that his murderer had gone to Charleston; 
and that if I made haste to town, I would find him in the Fal- 
mouth packet, which was then lying in the harbor and ready to 
sailfor England. He further said that everything depended on 
my making haste,— that I must reach town by to-morrow night 
if I wanted to be in season, and go right on board the vessel and 
charge the criminal with the deed. ‘Do not be afraid,’ said 
he, when he had finished; ‘be afraid of nothing, James, for 
God will help and strengthen you to the end.’ When I heard 
all I burst into a flood of tears, and then I felt strong. I felt 
that I could talk, or fight, or do almost anything; and I jumped 
up to my feet, and was just about to run down to where the 
major stood, but, with the first step which I made forward, he 
was gone. I stopped and looked all around me, but I could 
see nothing; and the bay was just as black as midnight. But 
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I went down to it, and tried to press in where I thought the 
major had been standing; but I couldn’t get far, the brush and 
bay bushes were so close and thick. I was now bold and strong 
enough, and I called out, loud enough to be heard half a mile. 
I didn’t exactly know what I called for, or what I wanted to 
learn, or I have forgotten. But I heard nothing more. Then 
I remembered the camp, and began to fear that something might 
have happened to mother and uncle, for I now felt, what I had 
not thought of before, that I had gone too far round the bay to 
be of much assistance, or, indeed, to be in time for any, had 
they been suddenly attacked. Besides, I could not think how 
long I had been gone; but it now seemed very late. Well, I 
bethought me of my course,— for I was a little bewildered and 
doubtful where I was; but, after a little thinking, I took the 
back track, and soon got a glimpse of the camp fire, which was 
nearly burnt down; and by this I reckoned I was gone consider- 
ably longer than my two hours. When I got back into the 
camp, I looked under the wagon, and found uncle in a sweet 
sleep, and though my heart was full almost to bursting with 
what I had heard, and the cruel sight I had seen, yet I wouldn’t 
waken him; and I beat about and mended the fire, and watched, 
and waited, until near daylight, when mother called to me out 
of the wagon, and asked who it was. This wakened my uncle, 
and then I up and told all that had happened; for if it had been 
to save my life, I couldn’t have kept it in much longer. But 
though mother said it was very strange, Uncle Sparkman con- 
sidered that I had been only dreaming; but he couldn’t per- 
suade me of it; and when I told him I intended to be off at 
daylight, just as the major had told me to do, and ride my best 
all the way to Charleston, he laughed, and said I was a fool. 
But I felt that I was no fool, and I was solemn certain that I 
hadn’t been dreaming; and though both mother and he tried 
their hardest to make me put off going, yet I made up my mind 
to it, and they had to give up. Soon as the peep of day, I was 
on horseback. I rode as briskly as I could get on without hurt- 
ing my nag. I had a smart ride of more than forty miles before 
me, and the road was very heavy. But it was a good two hours 
from sunset when I got into town, and the first question I asked 
of the people I met was, to show me where the ships were kept. 
When I got tothe wharf, they showed me the Falmouth packet, 
where she lay in the stream, ready to sail as soon as the wind 
should favor.” 
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James Grayling, with the same eager impatience which he 
has been suffered to describe in his own language, had already 
hired a boat to go on board the British packet, when he remem- 
bered that he had neglected all those means, legal and other- 
wise, by which alone his purpose might be properly effected. 
He did not know much about legal process, but he had common 
sense enough to know that some such process was necessary. 
This conviction produced another difficulty: he knew not in 
which quarter to turn for counsel and assistance; but here the 
boatman, who saw his bewilderment, came to his relief, and 
from him he got directions where to find the merchants with 
whom his uncle, Sparkman, had done business in former years. 
To them he went, and, without circumlocution, told the whole 
story of his ghostly visitation. Even as a dream, which these 
gentlemen at once conjectured it to be, the story of James Gray- 
ling was equally clear and curious; and his intense warmth 
and the entire absorption, which the subject had effected, of his 
mind and soul, was such that they judged it not improper, at 
least, to carry out the search of the vessel which he contem- 
plated. It would certainly, they thought, be a curious coin- 
cidence — believing James to be a veracious youth —if the 
Scotchman should be found on board. 

“At least,” remarked the gentlemen, “it can do no harm to 
look into the business. We can procure a warrant for search- 
ing the vessel after this man Macnab; and should he be found 
on board the packet, it will be a sufficient circumstance to 
justify the magistrates in detaining him until we can ascertain 
where Major Spencer really is.” 

The measure was accordingly adopted, and it was nearly 
sunset before the warrant was procured, and the proper officer 
in readiness. The impatience of a spirit so eager and so de- 
voted as James Grayling, under these delays, may be imagined; 
and when in the boat, and on his way to the packet where the 
triminal was to be sought, his blood became so excited that it 
was with much ado he could be kept in his seat. His quick, 
eager action continually disturbed the trim of the boat, and 
one of his mercantile friends, who had accompanied him, with 
that interest in the affair which curiosity alone inspired, was 
under constant apprehension lest he would plunge overboard 
in his impatient desire to shorten the space which lay between 
them. The same impatience enabled the youth, though never 
on shipboard before, to grasp the rope which had been flung, at 
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their approach, and to mount her sides with catlike agility. 
Without waiting to declare himself or his purpose, he ran from 
one side of the deck to the other, greedily staring, to the sur- 
prise of officers, passengers, and seamen, in the faces of all of 
them, and surveying them with an almost offensive scrutiny. 
He turned away from the search with disappointment. There 
was no face like that of the suspected man among them. By 
this time his friend, the merchant, with the sheriff’s officer, 
had entered the vessel, and were in conference with the cap- 
tain. Grayling drew nigh in time to hear the latter affirm that 
there was no man of the name of Macnab, as stated in the war- 
rant, among his passengers or crew. 

“He is—he must be!” exclaimed the impetuous youth. 
“The major never lied in his life, and couldn’t lie after he was 
dead. Macnab is here —he is a Scotchman ie 

The captain interrupted him. 

“We have, young gentleman, several Scotchmen on board, 
and one of them is named Macleod ——” 

“Let me see him — which is he?” demanded the youth. 

“Where is Mr. Macleod?” 

“He is gone below — he’s sick!” replied one of the passengers. 

“That’s he! That must be the man!” exclaimed the 
youth. “I?ll lay my life that’s no other than Macnab. He’s 
only taken a false name.” 

It was now remembered by one of the passengers, and re- 
marked, that Macleod had expressed himself as unwell but 
a few moments before, and had gone below even while the 
boat was rapidly approaching the vessel. At this statement 
the captain led the way into the cabin, closely followed by 
James Grayling and the rest. 

“Mr. Macleod,” he said, with a voice somewhat elevated, 
as he approached the berth of that person, “you are wanted on 
deck for a few moments.” 

“T am really too unwell, captain,’ 
from behind the curtain of the berth. 

“Tt will be necessary,” was the reply of the captain. 
“There is a warrant from the authorities of the town to look 
after a fugitive from justice.” 

Macleod had already begun a second speech declaring his 
feebleness, when the fearless youth, Grayling, bounded before 
the captain and tore away, with a single grasp of his hand, the 
curtain which concealed the suspected man from their sight. 


’ replied a feeble voice 
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“Tt is he!’ was the instant exclamation of the youth as hs 
beheld him. “It is he, — Macnab, the Scotchman, —the man 
that murdered Major Spencer!” 

Macnab — for it was he—vwas deadly pale. He trembled 
like an aspen. His eyes were dilated with more than mortal 
apprehension, and his lips were perfectly livid. Still, he found 
strength to speak and to deny the accusation. He knew noth- 
ing of the youth before him, — nothing of Major Spencer, — his 
name was Macleod, and he had never called himself by any 
other. He denied, but with great incoherence, everything 
which was urged against him. 

“You must get up, Mr. Macleod,” said the captain; “the 
circumstances are very much against you. You must go with 
the officer! ” 

“Will you give me up to my enemies?” demanded the cul- 
prit. “You are a countryman —a Briton. I have fought for 
the king, our master, against these rebels, and for this they 
seek my life. Do not deliver me into their bloody hands!” 

“Liar!” exclaimed James Grayling. “Didn’t you tell us 
at our own camp fire that you were with us? that you were at 
Gates’ defeat and ‘ Ninety-six ’?” 

“But I didn’t tell you,” said the Scotchman, with a grin, 
“which side I was on!” 

“Hal remember that!” said the sheriff’s officer. “He de- 
nied, just a moment ago, that he knew this young man at all; 
now he confesses that he did see and camp with him.” 

The Scotchman was aghast at the strong point which, in his 
inadvertence, he had made against himself; and his efforts to 
excuse himself, stammering and contradictory, served only to 
involve him more deeply in the meshes of his difficulty. Still 
he continued his urgent appeals to the captain of the vessel. 
One or two of the passengers, indeed, joined with him in 
entreating the captain to set the accusers adrift and make sail 
at once; but the stout Englishman who was in command re- 
jected instantly the unworthy counsel. Besides, he was better 
aware of the dangers which would follow any such rash pro- 
ceeding. Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, had been already 
refitted and prepared for an enemy; and he was lying at that 
moment under the formidable range of grinning teeth, which 
would have opened upon him, at the first movement, from the 
jaws of Castle Pinckney. 

“No, gentlemen,” said he, “you mistake your man. God 
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forbid that I should give shelter to a murderer, though he were 
from my own parish.” 

“ But I am no murderer,” said the Scotchman. 

“You look cursedly like one, however,” was the reply of the 
captain. “Sheriff, take your prisoner. Steward,” he cried, 
“bring up this man’s luggage.” 

He was obeyed. The luggage was brought up from the 
cabin and delivered to the sheriff’s officer, by whom it was 
examined in the presence of all, and an inventory made of its 
contents. It consisted of a small new trunk, which, it after- 
wards appeared, he had bought in Charleston, soon after his 
arrival. This contained a few changes of raiment, twenty-six 
guineas in money, a gold watch, not in repair, and the two 
pistols which he had shown while at Joel Sparkman’s camp 
fire; but, with this difference, that the stock of one was broken 
off short just above the grasp, and the butt was entirely gone. 
It was not found among his chattels. A careful examination 
of the articles in his trunk did not result in anything calcu- 
lated to strengthen the charge of his criminality; but there was 
not a single person present who did not feel as morally certain 
of his guilt as if the jury had already declared the fact. That 
night he slept —if he slept at all—in the common jail of the 
city. 

His accuser, the warm-hearted and resolute James Grayling, 
did not sleep, and with the dawn he was again up and stirring, 
with his mind utill full of the awful business in which he had 
been engaged. We do not care to pursue his course in the 
ordinary walks of the city, nor account for his employments 
during the few days which ensued. Macnab or Macleod, — 
and it is possible that both names were fictitious,— as soon as 
he recovered from his first terrors, sought the aid of an attorney 
—one of those acute, small, chopping lawyers to be found in 
almost every community, who are willing to serve with equal 
zeal the sinner and the saint, provided that they can pay with 
equal liberality. The prisoner was brought before the court 
under habeas corpus, and several grounds submitted by his 
counsel with the view to obtaining his discharge. It became 
necessary to ascertain, among the first duties of the state, 
whether Major Spencer, the alleged victim, was really dead. 
Until it could be established that a man should be imprisoned, 
tried, and punished for a crime, it was first necessary to show 
that a crime had been committed; and the attorney made him- 
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self exceedingly merry with the ghost story of young Grayling. 
In those days, however, the ancient Superstition was not so 
feeble as she has subsequently become. 

The judge — who it must be understood was a real exist- 
ence, and who had no small reputation in his day in the south 
—proceeded to establish the correctness of his opinions by 
authorities and argument, with all of which, doubtlessly, the 
bar were exceedingly delighted; but to provide them in this 
place would only be to interfere with our own progress. James 
Grayling, however, was not satisfied to wait the slow processes 
which were suggested for coming at the truth. Even the wis- 
dom of the judge was lost upon him, possibly for the simple 
reason that he did not comprehend it. But the ridicule of the 
culprit’s lawyer stung him to the quick, and he muttered to 
himself, more than once, a determination “to lick the life out 
of that impudent chap’s leather.” But this was not his only 
resolve. ‘There was one which he proceeded to put into instant 
execution, and that was to seek the body of his murdered friend 
in the spot where he fancied it might be found—namely, the 
dark and dismal bay where the specter had made its appearance 
to his eyes. 

The suggestion was approved — though he did not need this 
to prompt his resolution — by his mother and uncle, Sparkman. 
The latter determined to be his companion, and he was further 
accompanied by the sheriff’s officer who had arrested the sus- 
pected felon. Before daylight, on the morning after the ex- 
amination before the judge had taken place, and when Macleod 
had been remanded to prison, James Grayling started on his 
journey. His fiery zeal received additional force at every added 
moment of delay, and his eager spurring brought him at an 
early hour after noon to the neighborhood of the spot through 
which his search was to be made. He led them round it, taking 
the very course which he had pursued the night when the reve- 
lation was made him; he showed them the very tree at whose 
foot he had sunk when the supernatural torpor —as he himself 
esteemed it — began to fall upon him; he then pointed out the 
spot, some twenty steps distant, at which the specter made its 
appearance. To this spot they then proceeded in a body, and 
essayed an entrance, but were so discouraged by the difficulties 
at the outset that all, James not excepted, concluded that 
neither the murderer nor his victim could possibly have found 
entrance there. 
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But lo, a marvel! Such it seemed, at the first blush, to all 
the party. While they stood confounded and indecisive, unde- 
termined in which way to move, a sudden flight of wings was 
heard, even from the center of the bay, ata little distance above 
the spot where they had striven for entrance. They looked up, 
and beheld about fifty buzzards — those notorious domestic vul- 
tures of the south — ascending from the interior of the bay, and 
perching along upon the branches of the loftier trees by which 
it was overhung. Even were the character of these birds less 
known, the particular business in which they had just then 
been engaged was betrayed by huge gobbets of flesh which some 
of them had borne aloft in their flight, and still continued to 
rend with beak and bill, as they tottered upon the branches 
where they stood. A piercing scream issued from the lips of 
James Grayling as he beheld this sight, and strove to scare the 
offensive birds from their repast. 

“The poor major! the poor major!” was the involuntary 
and agonized exclamation of the youth. “Did I ever think he 
would come to this!” 

The search, thus guided and encouraged, was pressed with 
renewed diligence and spirit; and, at length, an opening was 
found through which it was evident that a body of considerable 
size had but recently gone. They followed this path, and, as 
is the case commonly with waste tracts of this description, the 
density of the growth diminished sensibly at every step they 
took, till they reached a little pond, which, though circum- 
scribed in area, and full of cypresses, yet proved to be singu- 
larly deep. Here, on the edge of the pond, they discovered 
the object which had drawn the keen-sighted vultures to their 
feast, in the body of a horse, which James Grayling at once 
identified as that of Major Spencer’s. The carcass of the ani- 
mal was already very much torn and lacerated. The eyes were 
plucked out, and the animal completely disemboweled. Yet, 
on examination, it was not difficult to discover the manner of 
his death. Two bullets had passed through his skull, just 
above the eyes, either of which must have been fatal. The 
murderer had led the horse to the spot, and committed the cruel 
deed where his body was found. The search was now con- 
tinued for that of the owner, but for some time it proved 
ineffectual. At length the keen eyes of James Grayling de- 
tected, amidst a heap of moss and green sedge that rested beside 
an overthrown tree, whose branches jutted into the pond, a 
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whitish, but discolored, object that did not seem native to the 
place. Bestriding the fallen tree, he was enabled to reach this 
object, which, with a burst of grief, he announced to the dis- 
tant party was the hand and arm of his unfortunate friend, the 
wzistband of the shirt being the conspicuous object which had 
first caught his eye. Grasping this, he drew the corse, which 
had been thrust beneath the branches of the tree, to the surface; 
and, with the assistance of his uncle, it was finally brought to 
the dry land. The head was very much disfigured; the skull 
was fractured in several places by repeated blows of some hard 
instrument, inflicted chiefly from behind. A closer inspection 
revealed a bullet hole in the abdomen, the first wound, in all 
probability, which the unfortunate gentleman received, and by 
which he was, perhaps, tumbled from his horse. The blows 
on the head would seem to have been unnecessary, unless the 
murderer — whose proceedings appeared to have been singu- 
larly deliberate —was resolved upon making “assurance doubly 
sure.” But, as if the watchful Providence had meant that noth- 
ing should be left doubtful which might tend to the complete 
conviction of the criminal, the constable stumbled upon the 
butt of the broken pistol which had been found in Macleod’s 
trunk. This he picked up on the edge of the pond in which 
the corse had been discovered, and while James Grayling and 
his uncle, Sparkman, were engaged in drawing it from the 
water. The place where the fragment was discovered at once 
denoted the pistol as the instrument by which the final blows 
were inflicted. . . . 

The jury, it may be scarcely necessary to add, brought in a 
verdict of “Guilty,” without leaving the panel; and Macnab, 
alias Macleod, was hanged at White Point, Charleston, some- 
where about the year 178-. 
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FATE. 
By SUSAN MARR SPAULDING. 
[185-. ] 
Two shall be born the whole wide world apart 


And speak in different tongues and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being, and no heed. 


And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death ; 
And all unconsciously shape every act 
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And bend each wandering step to this one end, 
That, one day, out of darkness, they shall meet, 
And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 

So nearly side by side, that should one turn 

Ever so little space to left or right, 

They needs must stand acknowledged face to face, 
And yet with wishful eyes that never meet, 

With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 

That, one day, out of darkness, they shall meet 
And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes. 
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ELIZA’S ESCAPE. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
(From ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’) 


(Mrs. Harriet Evizaseta Beecuer Stowe, the noted American author, 
was born at Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 1812, the daughter of Lyman Beecher 
and sister of Henry Ward Beecher. She was educated at Hartford, Conn.; 
taught there and in Cincinnati; and in 1836 was married to Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, with whom she removed to Brunswick, Me., upon his appointment to a 
professorship in Bowdoin College. While at Brunswick she wrote the celebrated 
novel, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which was published serially in the National 
Era, an antislayery paper of Washington, D.C. Over half a million copies of 
the book were sold in the United States in five years, and many more than 
that number in the British dominions. It was also translated into the principal 
European and several Asiatic languages. Mrs. Stowe died at Hartford, Conn., 
July 1, 1896. Her other works include: ‘‘ Dred, a Tale of the Dismal Swamp,”’ 
‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,”’ ‘‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,”’ ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” 
and ‘‘ Oldtown Folks.”’] 


Iv is impossible to conceive of a human creature more wholly 
desolate and forlorn than Eliza, when she turned her footsteps 
from Uncle Tom’s cabin. 

Her husband’s sufferings and dangers, and the danger of her 
child, all blended in her mind with a confused and stunning 
sense of the risk she was running, in leaving the only home she 
had ever known, and cutting loose from the protection of a 
friend whom she loved and revered. Then there was the part- 
ing from every familiar object,—the place where she had 
grown up, the trees under which she had played, the groves 
where she had walked many an evening in happier days, by the 
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side of her young husband, — everything, as it lay in the clear, 
frosty starlight, seemed to speak reproachfully to her, and ask 
her whither she could go from a home like that? 

But stronger than all was maternal love, wrought into a 
paroxysm of frenzy by the near approach of a fearful danger. 
_ Her boy was old enough to have walked by her side, and, in an 
indifferent case, she would only have led him by the hand; but 
now the bare thought of putting him out of her arms made her 
shudder, and she strained him to her bosom with a convulsive 
grasp, as she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, and she 
trembled at the sound: every quaking leaf and fluttering 
shadow sent the blood backward to her heart, and quickened 
her footsteps. She wondered within herself at the strength 
that seemed to come upon her; for she felt the weight of her 
boy as if it had been a feather, and every flutter of fear seemed 
to increase the supernatural power that bore her on, while from 
her pale lips burst forth, in frequent ejaculations, the prayer to 
a Friend above, —“ Lord, help! Lord, save me! ” 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, that were 
going to be torn from you by a brutal trader, to-morrow morn- 
ing, —if you had seen the man, and heard that the papers were 
signed and delivered, and you had only from twelve o’clock till 
morning to make good your escape, — how fast could you walk? 
How many miles could you make in those few brief hours, with 
the darling at your bosom,— the little sleepy head on your 
shoulder, —the small, soft arms trustingly holding on to your 
neck? For the child slept. At first, the novelty and alarm 
kept him waking; but his mother so hurriedly repressed every 
breath or sound, and so assured him that if he were only still 
she would certainly save him, that he clung quietly round her 
neck, only asking, as he found himself sinking to sleep, — 

“‘ Mother, I don’t need to keep awake, do I?” 

“No, my darling; sleep, if you want to.” 

: But, mother, if I do get asleep, you won’t let him get 
me?” 

“No! so may God help me!” said his mother, with a paler 
cheek and a brighter light in her large, dark eyes. 

“You're sure, an’t you, mother?” 

“Yes, sure!” said the mother, in a voice that startled her- 
self ; for it seemed to her to come from a spirit within, that was 
no part of her; and the boy dropped his little weary head on 
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her shoulder, and was soon asleep. How the touch of those 
warm arms, and gentle breathings that came in her neck, 
seemed to add fire and spirit to her movements! It seemed to 
her as if strength poured into her in electric streams, from 
every gentle touch and movement of the sleeping, confiding 
child. Sublime is the dominion of the mind over the body, 
that, for a time, can make flesh and nerve impregnable, and 
string the sinews like steel so that the weak become so 
mighty. 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the wood lot, passed 
by her dizzily, as she walked on; and still she went, leaving 
one familiar object after another, slacking not, pausing not, till 
reddening daylight found her many a long mile from all traces 
of any familiar objects upon the open highway. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit some con- 
nections, in the little village of T , not far from the Ohio 
River, and knew the road well. To go thither, to escape across 
the Ohio River, were the first hurried outlines of her plan of 
escape ; beyond that, she could only hope in God. 

When horses and vehicles began to move along the highway, 
with that alert perception peculiar to a state of excitement, and 
which seems to be a sort of inspiration, she became aware that 
her headlong pace and distracted air might bring on her remark 
and suspicion. She therefore put the boy on the ground, and, 
adjusting her dress and bonnet, she walked on at as rapid a 
pace as she thought consistent with the preservation of appear- 
ances. In her little bundle she had provided a store of cakes 
and apples, which she used as expedients for quickening the 
speed of the child, rolling the apple some yards before them, 
when the boy would run with all his might after it; and 
this ruse, often repeated, carried them over many a half 
mile. 

After a while, they came to a thick patch of woodland, 
through which murmured a clear brook. As the child com- 
plained of hunger and thirst she climbed over the fence with 
him ; and, sitting down behind a large rock which concealed 
them from the road, she gave him a breakfast out of her little 
package. The boy wondered and grieved that she could not 
eat ; and when, putting his arms round her neck, he tried to 
wedge some of his cake into her mouth, it seemed to her that 
the rising in her throat would choke her. 

“No, no, Harry darling! mother can’t eat till you are safe ! 
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We must go on, — on, —till we come to the river!” And she 
hurried again into the road, and again constrained herself to 
walk regularly and composedly forward. 

She was many miles past any neighborhood where she was 
personally known. If she should chance to meet any who knew 
her, she reflected that the well-known kindness of the family 
would be of itself a blind to suspicion, as making it an unlikely 
supposition that she could be a fugitive. As she was also so 
white as not to be known as of colored lineage, without a critical 
survey, and her child was white also, it was much easier for her 
to pass on unsuspected. 

On this presumption, she stopped at noon at a neat farm- 
house, to rest herself, and buy some dinner for her child and 
self; for, as the danger decreased with the distance, the super- 
natural tension of the nervous system lessened, and she found 
herself both weary and hungry. 

The good woman, kindly and gossiping, seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise with having somebody come in to talk 
with; and accepted, without examination, Eliza’s statement, 
that she “was going on a little piece, to spend a week with 
her friends,” — all which she hoped in her heart might prove 
strictly true. 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village of T » by 
the Ohio River, weary and footsore, but still strong in heart. 
Her first glance was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, between 
her and the Canaan of liberty on the other side. ; 

It was now early spring, and the river was swollen and tur- 
bulent ; great cakes of floating ice were swinging heavily to 
and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to the peculiar form of 
the shore, on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out into 
the water, the ice had been lodged and detained in great quan- 
tities, and the narrow channel which swept round the bend was 
full of ice, piled one cake over another, thus forming a tem- 
porary barrier to the descending ice, which lodged, and formed 
a great, undulating raft, filling up the whole river, and extend- 
ing almost to the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood, for a moment, contemplating this unfavorable 
aspect of things, which she saw at once must prevent the usual 
ferryboat from running, and then turned into a small public 
house on the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy in various fizzing and stewing 
operations over the fire, preparatory to the evening meal, 
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stopped, with a fork in her hand, as Eliza’s sweet and plain- 
tive voice arrested her. 

“ What is it?” she said. 

“Isn’t there any ferry or boat, that takes people over to 
, now?” she said. 

“No, indeed!” said the woman; “the boats has stopped 
running.” 

Eliza’s look of dismay and disappointment struck the 
woman, and she said inquiringly : — 

‘‘ Maybe you’re wanting to get over ?—-anybody sick? Ye 
seem mighty anxious.” 

“T’ve got a child that’s very dangerous,” said Eliza. “I 
never heard of it till last night, and I’ve walked quite a piece 
to-day, in hopes to get to the ferry.” 

“ Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the woman, whose moth- 
erly sympathies were much aroused ; “I’m re’lly consarned for 
ye. Solomon!” she called, from the window, towards a small 
back building. A man, in a leather apron and very dirty 
hands, appeared at the door.’ 

“T say, Sol,” said the woman, “is that ar man going to tote 
them bar’ls over to-night?” 

“He said he should try, if ’twas anyway prudent,” said 
the man. 

“ There’s a man a piece down here, that’s going over with 
some truck this evening, if he durs’ to; he’ll be in here to sup- 
per to-night, so you’d better set down and wait. That’s a sweet 
little fellow,” added the woman, offering him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with weariness. 

“ Poor fellow! he isn’t used to walking, and I have hurried 
him on so,” said Eliza. 

“ Well, take him into this room,” said the woman, opening 
into a small bedroom, where stood a comfortable bed. Eliza 
laid the weary boy upon it, and held his hand in hers till he 
was fast asleep. For her there was no rest. As a fire in her 
bones, the thought of the pursuer urged her on; and she gazed 
with longing eyes on the sullen, surging waters that lay between 
her and liberty. 

Here we must take our leave of her for the present to fol- 
low the course of her pursuers. 


B 


Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that the dinner should 
be hurried on table, yet it was soon seen, as the thing has often 
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been seen before, that it required more than one to make a bar- 
gain. So, although the order was fairly given out in Haley’s 
hearing, and carried to Aunt Chloe by at least half a dozen 
juvenile messengers, that dignitary only gave certain very 
gruff snorts, and tosses of her head, and went on with every 
operation in an unusually leisurely and circumstantial man- 
ners 

For some singular reason, an impression seemed to reign 
among the servants generally that Missis would not be particu- 
larly disobliged by delay; and it was wonderful what a number 
of counter accidents occurred constantly, to retard the course 
of things. One luckless wight contrived to upset the gravy ; 
and then gravy had to be got up de novo, with due care and 
formality. Aunt Chloe watching and stirring with dogged 
precision, answering shortly, to all suggestions of haste, that 
she “warn’t a going to have raw gravy on the table, to help 
nobody’s catchings.” One tumbled down with the water, and 
had to go to the spring for more; and another precipitated the 
butter into the path of events; and there was from time to 
time giggling news brought into the kitchen that “ Mas’r Haley 
was mighty oneasy, and that he couldn’t sit in his cheer noways, 
but was walkin’ and stalkin’ to the winders and through the 
porch.” 

“Sarves him right ! ” said Aunt Chloe, indignantly. “ He’ll 
get wus nor oneasy, one of these days, if he don’t mend his 
ways. His master’ll be sending for him, and then see how he'll 
look. 2 

“ He'll go to torment, and no mistake,” said little Jake. 

‘“* He desarves it!” said Aunt Chloe, grimly ; “he’s broke a 
many, many, many hearts, —I tell ye all!” she said, stopping 
with a fork uplifted in her hands ; “it’s like what Mas’r George 
reads in Ravelations,—souls a callin’ under the altar! and 
a callin’ on the Lord for vengeance on sich !—and by and by 
the Lord he’ll hear ’em, — so he will! ” 

Aunt Chloe, who was much revered in the kitchen, was 
listened to with open mouth ; and, the dinner being now fairly 
sent in, the whole kitchen was at leisure to gossip with her and 
to listen to her remarks. 

* Sich’ll be burnt up forever, and no mistake ; won’t ther?” 
said Andy. 

“Td be glad to see it, I’ll be boun’,” said little Jake. 

“Chilen!” said a voice that made them all start. It was 
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Uncle Tom, who had come in, and stood listening to the con- 
versation at the door. 

“Chil’en!” he said, “I’m afeared you don’t know what 
ye’re sayin’. Forever is a dre’ful word, chil’en ; it’s awful to 
think on’t. You oughtenter wish that ar to any human crittur.” 

** We wouldn’t to anybody but the soul drivers,” said Andy ; 
“nobody can help wishing it to them, they’s so awful wicked.” 

“Don’t natur herself kinder cry out on ’em?” said Aunt 
Chloe. “Don’t dey tear der suckin’ baby right off his mother’s 
breast and sell him, and der little children as is crying and 
holding on by her clothes, —don’t dey pull ’em off and sells 
’em? Don't dey tear wife and husband apart?” said Aunt 
Chloe, beginning to cry, “when it’s jest takin’ the very life on 
’em ?— and all the while does they feel one bit,—don’t dey 
drink and smoke, and take it oncommon easy! Lor, if the 
devil don’t get them, what’s he good for?” And Aunt Chloe 
covered her face with her checked apron, and began to sob in 
good earnest. 

“ Pray for them that spitefully use you, the good book says,” 
says Tom. 

“Pray for ’em!” said Aunt Chloe; “Lor, it’s too tough; 
I can’t pray for ’em.” 

“It’s natur, Chloe, and natur’s strong,” said Tom, “but the 
Lord’s grace is stronger; besides, you oughter think what an 
awful state a poor crittur’s soul’s in that’ll do them ar things, 
— you oughter thank God that you an’t like him, Chloe. I’m 
sure I’d rather be sold, ten thousand times over, than to have 
all that ar poor crittur’s got to answer for.” 

“So’d I, a heap,” said Jake. “Lor, shouldn’t we cotch it, 
Andy?” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders, and gave an acquiescent 
whistle. 

“I’m glad Mas’r didn’t go off this morning, as he looked 
to,” said Tom; “that ar hurt me more than sellin’, it did. 
Mebbe it might have been natural for him, but ’twould have 
come despit hard on me, as has known him from a baby ; 
but I’ve seen Mas’r, and I begin to feel sort 0’ reconciled to the 
Lord’s will now. Mas’r couldn’t help hisself; he did right, 
but I’m feared things will be kinder goin’ to rack, when I’m 
gone. Mas’r can’t be spected to be a pryin’ round everywhar, 
as I’ve done, a keepin’ up all the ends. The boys all means 
well, but they’s powerful car’less. That ar troubles me.” 
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The bell here rang, and Tom was summoned to the parlor. 

“Tom,” said his master, kindly, «I want you to notice that 
I give this gentleman bonds to forfeit a thousand dollars if you 
are not on the spot when he wants you. He’s going to-day to 
look after his other business, and you can have the day to your- 
self. Go anywhere you like, boy.” 

“Thank you, Mas’r,” said Tom. 

“And mind yerself,” said the trader, “and don’t come it 
over yer master with any o’ yer nigger tricks; for I'll take 
every cent out of him, if you an’t thar. If he’d hear to me he 
wouldn’t trust any on ye, —slippery as eels!” 

“ Mas’r,” said Tom, —and he stood very straight, — “I was 
jist eight years old when ole Missis put you into my arms, and 
you wasn’t a year old. ‘Thar,’ says she, ‘Tom, that’s to be 
your young Mas’r; take good care on him,’ says she. And 
now I jist ask you, Mas’r, have I broke word to you, or gone 
contrary to you, ’specially since I was a Christian?” 

Mr. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears rose to his 
eyes. 

4 “My good boy,” said he, “the Lord knows you say but the 
truth; and if I was able to help it, all the world shouldn’t buy 
you.” 

“ And sure as I am a Christian woman,” said Mrs. Shelby, 
‘you shall be redeemed as soon as I can anyway bring together 
means. Sir,” she said to Haley, “take good account of whom 
you sell him to, and let me know.” 

“Lor, yes, for that matter,” said the trader, “I may bring 
him up in a year, not much the wus for wear, and trade him 
back.” 

“Tl trade with you then, and make it for your advantage,” 
said Mrs. Shelby. 

“Of course,” said the trader, “all’s equal with me; li’ves 
trade ’em up as down, so I does a good business. All I want 
is a livin’, you know, ma’am; that’s all any on us wants, I 
8’ pose.” 

__ Mr. and Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and degraded by 
the familiar impudence of the trader, and yet both saw the 
absolute necessity of putting a constraint on their feelings. 
The more hopelessly sordid and insensible he appeared, the 
greater became Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his succeeding in recap- 
turing Eliza and her child, and of course the greater her motive 
for detaining him by every female artifice. She therefore gra- 
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ciously smiled, assented, chatted familiarly, and did all she 
could to make time pass imperceptibly. 

At two o’clock Sam and Andy brought the horses up to 
the posts, apparently greatly refreshed and invigorated by the 
scamper of the morning. 

Sam was there, new oiled from dinner, with an abundance of 
zealous and ready officiousness. As Haley approached, he was 
boasting, in flourishing style, to Andy, of the evident and emi- 
nent success of the operation, now that he had “farly come 
to it.” : 

“Your master, I s’pose, don’t keep no dogs,” said Haley, 
thoughtfully, as he prepared to mount. 

“Heaps on ’em,” said Sam, triumphantly; “thar’s Bruno, 
—he’s a roarer! and, besides that, bout every nigger of us 
keeps a pup of some natur or uther.” 

** Poh!” said Haley, — and he said something else, too, with 
regard to the said dogs, at which Sam muttered, — 

“T don’t see no use cussin’ on ’em, noway.” 

“ But your master don’t keep no dogs (I pretty much know 
he don’t) for trackin’ out niggers.” 

Sam knew exactly what he meant, but he kept up a look of 
earnest and desperate simplicity. 

“Our dogs all smells round consid’able sharp. I spect 
they’s the kind, though they han’t never had no practice. 
They’s far dogs, though, at most anything, if you’d get ’em 
started. Here, Bruno,” he called, whistling to the lumber- 
ing Newfoundland, who came pitching tumultuously toward 
him.” 

“You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. ‘Come, tumble 
up, now.” 

Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously contriving to 
tickle Andy as he did so, which occasioned Andy to split out 
into a laugh, greatly to Haley’s indignation, who made a cut 
at him with his riding whip. 

“T’s ’stonished at yer, Andy,” said Sam, with awful gravity. 
“This yer's a seris bisness, Andy. Yer mustn’t be a makin’ 
game. This yer an’t no way to help Mas’r.” 

“TI shall take the straight road to the river,” said Haley, 
decidedly, after they had come to the boundaries of the estate. 
“I know the way of all of ’em,—they makes tracks for the 
underground.” 

“Sartin,” said Sam, “dat’s the idee. Mas’r Haley hits de 
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thing right in de middle. Now, der’s two roads to de river, — 
de dirt road and der pike, — which Mas’r mean to take?” 

Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised at hearing 
this new geographical fact, but instantly confirmed what he 
said by a vehement reiteration. 

“Cause,” said Sam, “I'd rather be ’clined to ’magine that 
Lizy’d take de dirt road, bein’ it’s de least traveled.” 

Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old bird, and 
naturally inclined to be suspicious of chaff, was rather brought 
up by this view of the case. 

“Tf yer warn’t both on yer such cussed liars, now!” he 
said contemplatively, as he pondered a moment. 

The pensive, reflective tone in which this was spoken ap- 
peared to amuse Andy prodigiously, and he drew a little be- 
hind, and shook so as apparently to run a great risk of falling 
off his horse, while Sam’s face was immovably composed into 
the most doleful gravity. 

“Course,” said Sam, “ Mas’r can do as he’d ruther; go de 
straight road, if Mas’r thinks best, —it’s all one tous. Now, 
when I study ’pon it, I think the straight road de best, de- 
ridedly.” 

“She would naturally go a lonesome way,’ 
thinking aloud, and not minding Sam’s remark. 

“Dar an’t no sayin’,” said Sam; “gals is pecul’ar; they 
never does nothin’ ye thinks they will; mose gen’lly the con- 
trar. Gals is nat’lly made contrary; and so, if you thinks 
they’ve gone one road, it is sartin you’d better go t’other, and 
then you'll be sure to find ’°em. Now, my private "pinion is, 
Lizy took der dirt road ; so I think we’d better take de straight 
one.” 

This profound generic view of the female sex did not seem 
to dispose Haley particularly to the straight road; and he an- 
nounced decidedly that he should go the other, and asked Sam 
when they should ceme to it. 

“A little piece ahead,” said Sam, giving a wink to Andy 
with the eye which was on Andy’s side of the head; and he 
added gravely, “ but I’ve studded on de matter, and I’m quite 
clar we ought not to go dat ar way. I nebber been over it 
noway. It’s despit lonesome, and we might lose our way, — 
whar we’d come to, de Lord only knows.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said Haley, “ I shall go that way.” 

“ Now I think on’t, I think I hearn ’em tell that dat ar road 


> 


said Haley, 
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was all fenced up and down by der creek, and thar, an’t it. 
Andy?” 

Andy wasn’t certain; he’d only “hearn tell” about that 
road, but never been over it. In short, he was strictly non- 
committal. 

Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of probabilities, 
between lies of greater or lesser magnitude, thought that it 
lay in favor of the dirt road, aforesaid. The mention of the 
thing he thought he perceived was involuntary on Sam's part 
at first, and his confused attempts to dissuade him he set down 
to a desperate lying on second thoughts, as being unwilling to 
implicate Eliza. 

When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Haley plunged 
briskly into it, followed by Sam and Andy. 

Now, the road, in fact, was an old one, that had formerly 
been a thoroughfare to the river, but abandoned for many 
years after the laying of the new pike. It was open for about 
an hour’s ride, and after that it was cut across by various farms 
and fences. Sam knew this fact perfectly well, — indeed, the 
road had been so long closed up that Andy had never heard of 
it. He therefore rode along-with an air of dutiful submission, 
only groaning and vociferating occasionally that ’twas “ despit 
rough, and bad for Jerry’s foot.” 

“ Now, I jest give yer warning,” said Haley, “I know yer ; 
yer won’t get me to turn off this yer road, with all yer fussin’, 
—so you shet up!” 

“ Mas’r will go his own way!” said Sam, with rueful sub- 
mission, at the same time winking most portentously to Andy, 
whose delight was now very near the explosive point. 

Sam was in wonderful spirits,— professed to keep a very 
brisk lookout, —at one time exclaiming that he saw “a gal’s 
bonnet” on the top of some distant eminence, or calling to 
Andy “if thar wasn’t Lizy down in the hollow;” always mak- 
ing these exclamations in some rough or craggy part of the 
road, where the sudden quickening of speed was a special in- 
convenience to all parties concerned, and thus keeping Haley 
in a state of constant commotion. 

After riding about an hour in this way, the whole party 
made a precipitate and tumultuous descent into a barnyard be- 
longing to a large farming establishment. Not a soul was in 
sight, all the hands being employed in the fields; but, as the 
barn stood conspicuously and plainly square across the road, it 
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was evident that their journey in that direction had reached a 
decided finale. 

“ Warn’t dat ar what I telled Mas’r?” said Sam, with an 
air of injured innocence. “ How does strange gentlemen spect 
to know more about a country dan de natives born and raised?” 

“ You rascal!” said Haley, “you knew all about this.” 

“Didn’t I tell yer I know’d, and yer wouldn’t believe me? 
I telled Mas’r ’twas all shet up, and fenced up, and I didn’t 
spect we could get through, — Andy heard me.” 

It was all too true to be disputed, and the unlucky man had 
to pocket his wrath with the best grace he was able, and all 
three faced to the right about, and took up their line of march 
for the highway. 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was about three 
quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid her child to sleep in 
the village tavern that the party came riding into the same 
place. Eliza was standing by the window, looking out in 
another direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught a glimpse of 
her. Haley and Andy were two yards behind. At this crisis, 
Sam contrived to have his hat blown off, and uttered aloud and 
characteristic ejaculation, which startled her at once ; she drew 
suddenly back ; the whole train swept by the window, round to 
the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that one 
moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a side door to the river. 
She caught her child, and sprang down the steps towards it. 
The trader caught a full glimpse of her, just as she was disap- 
pearing down the bank ; and throwing himself from his horse, 
and calling loudly on Sam and Andy, he was after her like a 
hound after a deer. In that dizzy moment her feet to her 
scarce seemed to touch the ground, anda moment brought her 
to the water’s edge. Right on behind they came ; and, nerved 
with strength such as God gives only to the desperate, with one 
wild cry and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the turbid cur- 
rent by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was a des- 
perate leap,— impossible to anything but madness and despair ; 
and Haley, Sam, and Andy instinctively cried out, and lifted 
up their hands, as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she alighted 
pitched and creaked as her weight came on it, but she stayed 
there not a moment. With wild cries and desperate energy 
she leaped to another and still another cake ; — stumbling, — 
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leaping, — slipping, — springing upwards again! Her shoes 
are gone,—her stockings cut from her feet,— while blood 
marked every step; but she saw nothing, felt nothing, till 
dimly, as in a dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man help- 
ing her up the bank. 

“Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar!” said the man, with 
an oath. 

Eliza recognized the voice and face of a man who owned 
a farm not far from her old home. 

“Oh, Mr. Symmes ! —save me, —do save me,—do hide 
me!” said Eliza. 

"3 Why, what’s this?” said theman. “ Why, if ’tan’t Shelby’s 
ga ! ” 

“My child!—this boy!—he’d sold him! There is his 
Mas’r,” said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore. “Oh, Mr. 
Symmes, you’ve got a little boy!” 

“So I have,” said the man, as he roughly, but kindly, drew 
her up the steep bank. “ Besides, you’re a right brave gal. I 
like grit, wherever I see it!” 

When they had gained the top of the bank, the man paused. 
“Td be glad to do something for ye,” said he; “ but then there’s 
nowhar I could take ye. ‘The best I can do is to tell ye to go 
thar,” said he, pointing to a large white house which stood by 
itself, off the main street of the village. “Go thar; they’re 
kind folks. Thar’s no kind o’ danger but they’ll help you, — 
they’re up to all that sort o’ thing.” 

“The Lord bless you!” said Eliza, earnestly. 

“No ’casion, no ’casion in the world,” said theman. ‘“ What 
I’ve done’s of no ’count.” 

« And oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell any one!” 

“Go to thunder, gal! What do you take a feller for? In 
course not,” said the man. ‘Come, now, go along like a likely, 
sensible gal, as you are. You've arnt your liberty, and you 
shall have it, for all me.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and walked 
firmly and swiftly away. The man stood and looked after 
her. 

“ Shelby, now, mebbe won’t think this yer the most neigh- 
borly thing in the world; but what’s a feller to do? If he 
catches one of my gals in the same fix, he’s welcome to pay 
back, Somehow I never could see no kind o’ crittur a strivin’ 
and ee and trying to clar theirselves, with the dogs arter 
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’em, and go agin ’em. Besides, I don’t see no kind o” ’casion 
. for me to be hunter and catcher fer other folks, neither !” 

So spoke this poor heathenish Kentuckian, who had not been 
instructed in his constitutional relations, and consequently 
was betrayed into acting in a sort of Christianized manner, 
which, if he had been better situated and more enlightened, he 


would not have been left to do. 
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SONG OF THE BANNER AT DAYBREAK.} 
By WALT WHITMAN. 


[Warr Wuitman, an American poet, was born at West Hills, Long Island, 
May 31, 1819. In early life he drifted from one occupation to another, and was 
at various times a school-teacher, compositor, carpenter, and journalist. During 
the Civil War, as volunteer nurse, he tended the wounded in the army hospitals 
of Washington and Virginia, and undermined his health by continued exertion 
and exposure. After the war he was a government clerk in Washington until 
1873, when he was disabled by paralysis. He removed to Camden, NJ., and 
lived there up to the time of his death, which occurred March 27, 1892. ‘* Leaves 
of Grass ”’ (1855) is his best-known work ; and next in importance are: ‘‘ Drum 
Taps,’’ ‘‘ Democratic Vistas,’’ ‘‘ Two Rivulets,’’ “‘Specimen Days and Collect,’ 
“*Good-by, My Fancy.’’] 

Poet. 
O a new song, a free song, 
Flapping, flapping, flapping, flapping, by sounds, by voices clearer, 
By the wind’s voice and that of the drum, 
By the banner’s voice and child’s voice and sea’s voice and father’s 
voice, 
Low on the ground and high in the air, 
On the ground where father and child stand, 
In the upward air where their eyes turn, 
Where the banner at daybreak is flapping. 


Words! book words! what are you? 

Words no more, for hearken and see, 

My song is there in the open air, and I must sing, 
With the banner and pennant a flapping. 


T’ll weave the chord and twine in 
Man’s desire and babe’s desire, I’ll twine them in, ’ll put in life, 


? By permission of Horace C, Traubel and Small, Maynard & Co., publishers 
of ‘* Leaves of Grass,’’ 1898, 
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T’ll put the bayonet’s flashing point, Ill let bullets and slugs whiz, 
(As one carrying a symbol and menace far into the future, 

Crying with trumpet voice, Arouse and beware! Beware and arouse !) 
I'll pour the verse with streams of blood, full of volition, full of joy, 
Then loosen, launch forth, to go and compete, 

With the banner and pennant a flapping. 


Pennant. 
Come up here, bard, bard, 
Come up here, soul, soui, 
Come up here, dear little child, 
To fly in the clouds and winds with me, and play with the measure- 
less light. 


Child. 


Father, what is that in the sky beckoning to me with long finger ? 
And what does it say to me all the while? 


Father. 


Nothing, my babe, you see in the sky, 

And nothing at all to you it says — but look you, my babe, 

Look at these dazzling things in the houses, and see you the money 
shops opening, 

And see you the vehicles preparing to crawl along the streets with 
goods ; 

These, ah these, how valued and toiled for these! 

How envied by all the earth. 


Poet. 


Fresh and rosy red the sun is mounting high, 

On floats the sea in distant blue careering through its channels, 

On floats the wind over the breast of the sea setting in toward land, 
The great steady wind from west or west by south, 

Floating so buoyant with milk-white foam on the waters. 


But I am not the sea nor the red sun, 

T am not the wind with girlish laughter, 

Not the immense wind which strengthens, not the wind which lashes, 

Not the spirit that ever lashes its own body to terror and death, 

But I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings, 

Which babbles in brooks and scoots in showers on the land, 

Which the birds know in the woods mornings and evenings, 

And the shore sands know and the hissing wave, and that banner 
and pennant, 

Aloft.there flapping and flapping. 
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Child. 


O father, it is alive —it is full of people — it has children, 
O now it seems to me it is talking to its children, 

I hear it —it talks to me — O it is wonderful! 

O it stretches — it spreads and runs so fast — O my father, 
It is so broad it covers the whole sky. 


Father. 


Cease, cease, my foolish babe, 

What you are saying is sorrowful to me, much it displeases me; 

Behold with the rest again I say, behold not banners and pennants 
aloft 

But the well-prepared pavements behold, and mark the solid-walled 
houses. 


Banner and Pennant. 


Speak to the child, O bard, out of Manhattan, 

To our children all, or north or south of Manhattan, 

Point this day, leaving all the rest, to us over all —and yet we know 
not why, 

For what are we, mere strips of cloth profiting nothing, 

Only flapping in the wind ? 


Poet. 


I hear and see not strips of cloth alone, 

I hear the tramp of armies, I hear the challenging sentry, 

I hear the jubilant shouts of millions of men, I hear Liberty! 

I hear the drums beat and the trumpets blowing, 

I myself move abroad swift-rising flying then, 

I use the wings of the land bird and use the wings of the sea bird, 
and look down as from a height, 

I do not deny the precious results of peace, I see populous cities with 
wealth incalculable, 

I see numberless farms, I see the farmers working in their fields or 
barns, 

I see mechanics working, I see buildings everywhere founded, going 
up, or finished, 

I see trains of cars swiftly speeding along railroad tracks drawn by 
the locomotives, 

I see the stores, depots, of Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, New Or- 
leans, 

I see far in the West the immense area of grain, I dwell awhile 
hovering, 

I pass to the lumber forests of the North, and again to the Southern 
plantation, and again to California ; 
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Sweeping the whole I see the countless profit, the busy gatherings, 
earned wages, 

See the Identity formed out of thirty-eight spacious and haughty 
States, (and many more to come,) 

See forts on the shores of harbors, see ships sailing in and out; 

Then over all, (aye! aye!) my little and lengthened pennant shaped 
like a sword, 

Runs swiftly up indicating war and defiance — and now the halyards 
have raised it, 

Side of my banner broad and blue, side of my starry banner, 

Discarding peace over all the sea and land. 


Banner and Pennant. 


Yet louder, higher, stronger, bard! yet farther, wider cleave! 

No longer let our children deem us riches and peace alone, 

We may be terror and carnage, and are so now, 

Not now are we any one of these spacious and haughty States, (nor 
any five, nor ten,) 

Nor market nor depot we, nor money bank in the city, 

But these and all, and the brown and spreading land, and the mines 
below, are ours, 

And the shores of the sea are ours, and the rivers great and small, 

And the fields they moisten, and the crops and the fruits are 
ours, 

Bays and channels and ships sailing in and out are ours — while we 
over all, 

Over the area spread below, the three or four millions of square 
miles, the capitals, 

The forty millions of people, —O bard! in life and death supreme, 

We, even we, henceforth flaunt out masterful, high up above, 

Not for the present alone, for a thousand years chanting through you, 

This song to the soul of one poor little child. 


Child. 


O my father, I like not the houses, 

They will never to me be anything, nor do I like money, 

But to mount up there I would like, O father dear, that banner I 
like, 

That pennant I would be and must be. 


Father. 


Child of mine, you fill me with anguish, 

To be that pennant would be too fearful, 

Little you know what it is this day, and after this day, forever, 
It is to gain nothing, but risk and defy everything, 
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Forward to stand in front of wars—and O, such wars! — what have 
you to do with them ? 
With passions of demons, slaughter, premature death ? 


Banner. 


Demons and death then I sing, 

Put in all, aye all will I, sword-shaped pennant for war, 

And a pleasure new and ecstatic, and the prattled yearning of chil- 
dren, 

Blent with the sounds of the peaceful land and the liquid wash of 
the sea, 

And the black ships fighting on the sea enveloped in smoke, 

And the icy cool of the far, far north, with rustling cedars and pines, 

And the whir of drums and the sound of soldiers marching, and the 
hot sun shining south, 

And the beach waves combing over the beach on my Eastern shore, 
and my Western shore the same, 

And all between those shores, and my ever-running Mississippi with 
bends and chutes, 

And my Illinois fields, and my Kansas fields, and my fields of Mis- 
souri, 

The Continent, devoting the whole identity without reserving an 
atom, 

Pour in! whelm that which asks, which sings, with all and the yield 
of all, 

Fusing and holding, claiming, devouring the whole, 

No more with tender lip, nor musical labial sound, 

But out of the night emerging for good, our voice persuasive no more, 

Croaking like crows here in the wind. 


Poet. 


My limbs, my veins dilate, my theme is clear at last, 

Banner so broad advancing out of the night, I sing you haughty and 
resolute, 

I burst through where I waited long, too long, deafened and blinded, 

My hearing and tongue are come to me, (a little child taught me,) 

1 hear from above, O pennant of war, your ironical call and demand, 

Insensate! insensate! (yet I at any rate chant you,) O banner! 

Not houses of peace indeed are you, nor any nor all their prosperity, 
(if need be, you shall again have every one of those houses to 
destroy them, 

You thought not to destroy those valuable houses, standing fast, full 
of comfort, built with money, 

May they stand fast, then? not an hour except you above them and 
all stand fast ;) 
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O banner, not money so precious are you, not farm produce you, nor 
the material good nutriment, ~ 

Nor excellent stores, nor landed on wharves from the ships, 

Not the superb ships with sail power or steam power, fetching and 
carrying cargoes, 

Nor machinery, vehicles, trade, nor revenues — but you as henceforth 
I see you, 

Running up out of the night, bringing your cluster of stars, (ever- 
enlarging stars,) 

Divider of daybreak you, cutting the air, touched by the sun, meas- 
uring the sky, 

(Passionately seen and yearned for by one poor little child, 

While others remain busy or smartly talking, forever teaching thrift, 
thrift ;) 

O you up there! O pennant! where you undulate like a snake hiss- 
ing so curious, 

Out of reach, an idea only, yet furiously fought for, risking bloody 
death, loved by me, 

So loved —O you-banner leading the day with stars brought from 
the night! 

Valueless, object of eyes, over all and demanding all— (absolute 
owner of all) —O banner and pennant! 

I too leave the rest — great as it is, it is nothing — houses, machines 
are nothing —I see them not, 

I see but you, O warlike pennant! O banner so broad, with stripes, 
I sing you only, 

Flapping up there in the wind. 


—o0 74 00-— 


WEBSTER ON THE COMPROMISES OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


Makzcgu 7, 1850. 
[For biographical sketch, see Volume XV., page 7260. } 


Mr. PRESIDENT, in the excited times in which we live, there 
ig found to exist a state of crimination and recrimination between 
the north and the south. There are lists of grievances produced 
by each ; and those grievances, real or supposed, alienate the 
minds of one portion of the country from the other, exasperate 
the feelings, and subdue the sense of fraternal connection, and 
patriotic love, and mutual regard. I shall bestow a little 
attention, sir, upon these various grievances, produced on the 
one side and on the other. 
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I begin with the complaints of the south: I will not answer, 
farther than I have, the general statements of the honorable 
senator from South Carolina, that the north has grown upon 
the south in consequence of the manner of administering this 
government, in the collecting of its revenues, and so forth. 
These are disputed topics, and I have no inclination to enter 
into them. But I will state these complaints, especially one 
complaint of the south, which has in my opinion just founda- 
tion; and that is, that there has been found at the north, among 
individuals and among legislatures of the north, a disinclination 
to perform, fully, their constitutional duties, in regard to the 
return of persons bound to service, who have escaped into the 
free states. 

In that respect, it is my judgment that the south is right, 
and the north is wrong. Every member of every northern leg- 
islature is bound, by oath, like every other officer in the country, 
to support the constitution of the United States; and this arti- 
cle of the constitution, which says to these states, they shall 
deliver up fugitives from service, is as binding in honor and con- 
science as any other article. No man fulfills his duty in any 
legislature who sets himself to find excuses, evasions, escapes 
from this constitutional obligation. I have always thought that 
the constitution addressed itself to the legislatures of the states 
themselves, or to the states themselves. It says that those 
persons escaping to other states shall be delivered up, and I 
confess I have always been of the opinion that it was an injunc- 
tion upon the states themselves. When it is said that a per- 
son escaping into another state, and becoming therefore within 
the jurisdiction of that state, shall be delivered up, it seems 
to me the import of the passage is that the state itself, in obe- 
dience to the constitution, shall cause him to be delivered up. 
That ismy judgment. I have always entertained that opinion, 
and I entertain it now. But when the subject, some years 
ago, was before the supreme court of the United States, the 
majority of the judges held that the power to cause fugitives 
from service to be delivered up was a power to be exercised 
under the authority of this government. I do not know, on 
the whole, that it may not have been a fortunate decision. 
My habit is to respect the result of judicial deliberations, and 
the solemnity of judicial decisions. 

_ But, as it now stands, the business of seeing that these fugi- 
tives are delivered up resides in the power of congress and the 
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national judicature, and my friend at the head of the judiciary 
committee has a bill on the subject, now before the senate, with 
some amendments to it, which I propose to support, with all 
its provisions, to the fullest extent. And I desire to call the 
attention of all sober-minded men, of all conscientious men, in 
the north, of all men who are not carried away by any fanati- 
cal idea, or by any false idea whatever, to their constitutional 
obligations. I put it to all the sober and sound minds at the 
north, as a question of morals and a question of conscience, 
What right have they, in all their legislative capacity, or any 
other, to endeavor to get round this constitution, to embarrass 
the free exercise of the rights secured by the constitution, to 
the persons whose slaves escape from them? None at all— 
none at all. Neither in the forum of conscience, nor before the 
face of the constitution, are they justified, in my opinion. Of 
course, it is a matter for their consideration. They probably, 
in the turmoil of the times, have not stopped to consider of 
this; they have followed what seemed to be the current of 
thought and of motives as the occasion arose, and neglected to 
investigate fully the real question, and to consider their consti- 
tutional obligations, as I am sure, if they did consider, they 
would fulfill them with alacrity. Therefore, I repeat, sir, that 
here is a ground of complaint against the north, well founded, 
which ought to be removed — which it is now in the power of 
the different departments of this government to remove — 
which calls for the enactment of proper laws, authorizing the 
judicature of this government, in the several states, to do all 
that is necessary for the recapture of fugitive slaves, and for 
the restoration of them to those who claim them. Wherever I 
go, and whenever I speak on the subject —and when I speak 
here, I desire to speak to the whole north—TI say that the 
south has been injured in this respect, and has a right to com- 
plain; and the north has been too careless of what I think the 
constitution peremptorily and emphatically enjoins upon it as 
a duty. 

Complaint has been made against certain resolutions that 
emanate from legislatures at the north, and are sent here to us, 
not only on the subject of slavery in this district, but some- 
times recommending congress to consider the means of abol- 
ishing slavery in the states. I should be sorry to be called 
upon to present any resolutions here which could not be refer- 
able_to any committee or any power in congress, and, there- 
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fore, I should be unwilling to receive from the legislature of 
Massachusetts any instructions to present resolutions, express- 
ive of any opinion whatever on the subject of slavery, as it 
exists at the present moment in the states, for two reasons: 
because — first, I do not consider that the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has anything to do with it; and next, I do not con- 
sider that I, as her representative here, have anything to do 
with it. Sir, it has become, in my opinion, quite too common ; 
and if the legislatures of the states do not like that opinion, 
they have a great deal more power to put it down, than I have 
to uphold it. It has become, in my opinion, quite too common 
a practice for the state legislatures to present resolutions here 
on all subjects, and to instruct us here on all subjects. There 
is no public man that requires instruction more than I do, or 
who requires information more than I do, or desires it more 
heartily; but I do not like to have it come in too imperative a 
shape. 

I took notice, with pleasure, of some remarks upon this sub- 
ject made the other day in the senate of Massachusetts, by a 
young man of talent and character, from whom the best hopes 
may be entertained. I mean Mr. Hillard. He told the senate 
of Massachusetts that he would vote for no instructions what- 
ever to be forwarded to members of congress, nor for any 
resolutions to be offered, expressive of the sense of Massachu- 
setts as to what their members of congress ought to do. He 
said that he saw no propriety in one set of public servants 
giving instructions and reading lectures to another set of pub- 
lic servants. To their own master, a!l of them must stand or 
fall, and that master is their constituents. I wish these senti- 
ments could become more common—a great deal more com- 
mon. I have never entered into the question, and never shall, 
about the binding force of instructions. I will, however, 
simply say this: if there be any matter of interest pending in 
this body, while I am a member of it, in which Massachusetts 
has an interest of her own, not adverse to the general interest 
of the country, I shall pursue her instructions with gladness 
of heart, and with all the efficiency which I can bring to the 
occasion. But if the question be one which affects her inter- 
est, and at the same time affects the interests of all other 
states, I shall no more regard her political wishes or instruc- 
tions than I would regard the wishes of a man who might 
appoint me an arbitrator or referee, to decide some question 
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of important private right, and who might instruct me to de- 
cide in his favor. If ever there was a government upon earth, 
it is this government; if ever there was a body upon earth, 
it is this body, which should consider itself as composed by 
agreement of all, appointed by some, but organized by the 
general consent of all, sitting here under the solemn obliga- 
tions of oath and conscience, to do that which they think ig 
best for the good of the whole. 

Then, sir, there are those abolition societies, of which I am 
unwilling to speak, but in regard to which I have very clear 
notions and opinions. I do not think them useful. I think 
their operations for the last twenty years have produced noth- 
ing good or valuable. At the same time, I know thousands of 
them are honest and good men; perfectly well-meaning men. 
They have excited feelings; they think they must do some- 
thing for the cause of liberty; and in their sphere of action, 
they do not see what else they can do, than to contribute to 
an abolition press, or an abolition society, or to pay an aboli- 
tion lecturer. I do not mean to impute gross motives even to 
the leaders of these societies, but I am not blind to the conse- 
quences. I cannot but see what mischiefs their interference 
with the south has produced. And is it not plain to every 
man? Let any gentleman who doubts of that, recur to the 
debates in the Virginia house of delegates in 1832, and he will 
see with what freedom a proposition, made by Mr. Randolph, 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, was discussed in that body. 
Every one spoke of slavery as he thought; very ignominious 
and disparaging names and epithets were applied to it. The 
debates in the house of delegates on that occasion, I believe, 
were all published. They were read by every colored man 
who could read, and if there were any who could not read, 
those debates were read to them by others. At that time Vir: 
ginia was not unwilling nor afraid to discuss this question, and 
to let that part of her population know as much of it as they 
could learn. That was in 1832. 

As has been said by the honorable member from Carolina, 
these abolition societies commenced their course of action in 
1835. It is said—I do not know how true it may be —that 
they sent incendiary publications into the slave states; at any 
event, they attempted to arouse, and did arouse, a very strong 
feeling; in other words, they created great agitation in the 
north against southern slavery. Well, what was the result? 
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The bonds of the slaves were bound more firmly than before ; 
their rivets were more strongly fastened. Public opinion, 
which in Virginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, 
and was opening out for the discussion of the question, drew 
back and shut itself up in its castle. I wish to know whether 
anybody in Virginia can, now, talk as Mr. Randolph, Governor 
McDowell, and others talked there, openly, and sent their re- 
marks to the press, in 1832. We all know the fact, and we all 
know the cause, and everything that this agitating people have 
done has been, not to enlarge, but to restrain, not to set free, 
but to bind faster, the slave population of the south. That is 
my judgment. 

Sir, as I have said, I know many abolitionists in my own 
neighborhood, very honest, good people, misled, as I think, by 
strange enthusiasm; but they wish to do something, and they 
are called on to contribute, and they do contribute; and it is 
my firm opinion this day, that within the last twenty years as 
much money has been collected and paid to the abolition socie- 
ties, abolition presses, and abolition lecturers as would pur- 
chase the freedom of every slave, man, woman, and child, in 
the state of Maryland, and send them all to Liberia. I have 
no doubt of it. But I have yet to learn that the benevolence 
of these political societies has at any time taken that particular 
turn. 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is complained of. The 
press violent! Why, sir, the press is violent everywhere. 
There are outrageous reproaches in the north against the south, 
and there are reproaches in not much better taste in the south 
against the north. Sir, the extremists of both parts of this 
country are violent ; they mistake loud and violent talk for elo- 
quence and for reason. They think that he who talks loudest, 
reasons the best. And this we must expect, when the press is 
free, as it is here—and I trust always will be — for, with all 
its licentiousness, and all its evil, the entire and absolute free- 
dom of the press is essential to the preservation of government, 
on the basis of a free constitution. Wherever it exists, there 
will be foolish paragraphs, and violent paragraphs, in the press, 
as there are, I am sorry to say, foolish speeches and violent 
speeches in both houses of congress. In truth, sir, I must say 
that, in my opinion, the vernacular tongue of the country has 
become greatly vitiated, depraved, and corrupted, by the style 
of our congressional debates. And if it were possible for our 
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debates in congress to vitiate the principles of the people as 
much as they have depraved their taste, I should cry out, “ God 
save the republic.” 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance — no grievance pre- 
sented by the south, within the redress of the government, but 
the single one to which I have referred; and that is, the want 
of a proper regard to the injunction of the constitution, for the 
delivery of fugitive slaves. 

There are also complaints of the north against the south. 1 
need not go over them particularly. The first and gravest is 
that the north adopted the constitution, recognizing the exist- 
ence of slavery in the states, and recognizing the right, to a cer- 
tain extent, of representation of the slaves in congress, under 
a state of sentiment and expectation which do not now exist; 
and that, by events, by circumstances, by the eagerness of the 
south to acquire territory, and extend their slave population, 
the north finds itself, in regard to the influence of the south and 
the north, of the free states and the slave states, where it never 
did expect to find itself when they entered the compact of the 
constitution. They complain, therefore, that, instead of slavery 
being regarded as an evil, as it was then, an evil which all hoped 
would be extinguished gradually, it is now regarded by the 
south as an institution to be cherished, and preserved, and ex- 
tended —an institution which the south has already extended 
to the utmost of her power by the acquisition of new territory. 
Well, then, passing from that, everybody in the north reads ; 
and everybody reads whatsoever the newspapers contain; and 
the newspapers, some of them — especially those presses to which 
I have alluded —are careful to spread about among the people 
every reproachful sentiment uttered by any southern man bear- 
ing at all against the north —everything that is calculated to 
exasperate, to alienate; and there are many such things, as 
everybody will admit, from the south, or some portion of it, 
which are spread abroad among the reading people; and they 
do exasperate, and alienate, and produce a most mischievous 
effect upon the public mind at the north. 

Sir, I would not notice things of this sort appearing in ob- 
scure quarters ; but one thing has occurred in this debate which 
struck me very forcibly. An honorable member from Louisiana 
addressed us the other day on this subject. I suppose there is 
not a more amiable and worthy gentleman in this chamber, nor 
a gentleman who would be more slow to give offense to any- 
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body, and he did not mean in his remarks to give offense. But 
what did he say? Why, sir, he took pains to run a contrast 
between the slaves of the south and the laboring people of the 
north, giving the preference in all points of condition, and com- 
fort, and happiness to the slaves of the south. The honorable 
member, doubtless, did not suppose that he gave any offense, 
or did any injustice. He was merely expressing his opinion. 
But does he know how remarks of that sort will be received by 
the laboring people of the north? Why, who are the laboring 
people of the north? They are the north. They are the people 
who cultivate their own farms with their own hands —free- 
holders, educated men, independent men. Let me say, sir, that 
five sixths of the whole property of the north is in the hands 
of the laborers of the north ; they cultivate their farms, they 
educate their children, they provide the means of independence ; 
if they are not freeholders, they earn wages ; these wages accu- 
mulate, are turned into capital, into new freeholds; and small 
capitalists are created. That is the case, and such the course of 
things, with us, among the industrious and frugal. And what 
can these people think when so respectable and worthy a gen- 
tleman as the member from Louisiana undertakes to prove that 
the absolute ignorance and the abject slavery of the south are 
more in conformity with the high purposes and destinies of im- 
mortal, rational, human beings, than the educated, the independ- 
ent free laborers of the north? 

There is a more tangible and irritating cause of grievance 
at the north. Free blacks are constantly employed in the ves- 
sels of the north, generally as cooks or stewards. When the 
vessel arrives, these free colored men are taken on shore, by 
the police or municipal authority, imprisoned, and kept in prison, 
till the vessel is again ready to sail. This is not only irritat- 
ing, but exceedingly inconvenient in practice, and seems alto- 
gether unjustifiable and oppressive. Mr. Hoar’s mission, some 
time ago, to South Carolina was a well-intended effort to re- 
move this cause of complaint. The north thinks such imprison- 
ment illegal and unconstitutional ; as the cases occur constantly 
and frequently, they think it a great grievance. 

Now, sir, so far as any of these grievances have their foun- 
dation in matters of law, they can be redressed, and ought to 
be redressed ; and so far as they have foundation in matters of 
opinion, in sentiment, in mutual crimination and recrimination, 
all that we can do is to endeavor to allay the agitation, and 
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cultivate a better feeling and more fraternal sentiments between 
the south and the north. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard from 
every member on this floor declarations of opinion that this 
Union should never be dissolved, than the declaration of opin- 
ion that in any case, under the pressure of any circumstances, 
such a dissolution was possible. I hear with pain, and anguish, 
and distress, the word secession, especially when it falls from 
the lips of those who are eminently patriotic, and known to 
the country, and known all over the world, for their politi- 
cal services. Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, your eyes 
and mine are never destined to see that miracle. The dismem- 
berment of this vast country without convulsion! The break- 
ing up of the fountains of the great deep without ruffling the 
surface ! Who is so foolish —I beg everybody’s pardon —as 
to expect to see any such thing? Sir, he who sees these states, 
now revolving in harmony around a common center, and ex- 
pects to see them quit their places and fly off without convul- 
sion, may look the next hour to see the heavenly bodies rush 
from their spheres, and jostle against each other in the realms 
of space, without producing the crush of the universe. There 
can be no such thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable 
secession is an utter impossibility. Is the great constitution 
under which we live here — covering this whole country — is it 
to be thawed and melted away by secession, as the snows on 
the mountain melt under the influence of a vernal sun — disap- 
pear almost unobserved, and die off? No, sir! no, sir! I 
will not state what might produce the disruption of the states ; 
but, sir, I see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven—I see 
that disruption must produce such a war as I will not describe, 
in its twofold characters. 

Peaceable secession ! peaceable secession! The concurrent 
agreement of all the members of this great republic to sepa- 
rate! A voluntary separation, with alimony on one side and 
on the other. Why, what would be the result? Where is the 
line to be drawn? What states are to secede? What is to 
remain American? What am I to be?—an American no 
longer? Where is the flag of the republic to remain? ~ Where 
is the eagle still to tower? or is he to cower, and shrink, and 
fall to the ground? Why, sir, our ancestors — our fathers, and 
our grandfathers, those of them that are yet living among us 
with prolonged lives — would rebuke and reproach us ; and our 
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children, and our grandchildren, would ery out, Shame upon 
us! if we of this generation should dishonor these ensigns of 
the power of the government, and the harmony of the Union, 
which is every day felt among us with so much joy and grati- 
tude. What is to become of the army? What is to become of 
the navy? What is to become of the public lands? How is 
each of the thirty states to defend itself? I know, although 
the idea has not been stated distinctly, there is to be a southern 
confederacy. I do not mean, when I allude to this statement, 
that any one seriously contemplates such a state of things, I 
do not mean to say that it is true, but I have heard it sug- 
gested elsewhere, that that idea has originated in a design to 
separate. I am sorry, sir, that it has ever been thought of, 
talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of human imagi- 
nation. But the idea must be of a separation, including the 
slave states upon one side, and the free states on the other. 
Sir, there is not—I may express myself too strongly, perhaps 
— but some things, some moral things, are almost as impossible 
as other natural or physical things; and I hold the idea of a 
separation of these states—those that are free to form one 
government, and those that are slaveholding to form another 
—as a moral impossibility. We could not separate the states 
by any such line, if we were to draw it. We could not sit 
down here to-day, and draw a line of separation, that would 
satisfy any five men in the country. There are natural causes 
that would keep and tie us together, and there are social and 
domestic relations which we could not break, if we would, and 
which we should not if we could. 

Sir, nobody can look over the face of this country at the 
present moment — nobody can see where its population is most 
dense and growing — without being ready to admit, and com- 
pelled to admit, that, erelong, America will be in the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the wildest enthusiast 
has to say on the possibility of cutting off that river, and leay- 
ing free states at its source and its branches, and slave states 
down near its mouth? Pray, sir — pray, sir, let me say to the 
people of this country that these things are worthy of their 
pondering and of their consideration. Here, sir, are five mil- 
lions of freemen in the free states north of the river Ohio: can 
anybody suppose that this population can be severed by a line 
that divides them from the territory of a foreign and an alien 
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government, down somewhere, the Lord knows where, upon the 
lower banks of the Mississippi? What will become of Missouri? 
Will she join the arrondissement of the slave states? Shall the 
man from the Yellowstone and the Platte be connected in the 
new republic with the man who lives on the southern extremity 
of the Cape of Florida? Sir, I am ashamed to pursue this line 
of remark. I dislike it—I have an utter disgust for it. I 
would rather hear of natural blasts and mildews, war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, than to hear gentlemen talk of secession. 
To break up! to break up this great government! to dismem- 
ber this great country! to astonish Europe with an act of 
folly such as Europe for two centuries has never beheld in any 
government! No, sir! no, sir! There will be no secession. 
Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of secession. 

Sir, I hear there is to be a convention held at Nashville. I 
am bound to believe that if worthy gentlemen meet at Nash- 
ville in convention, their object will be to adopt counsels con- 
ciliatory — to advise the south to forbearance and moderation, 
and to advise the north to forbearance and moderation, and to 
inculcate principles of brotherly love, and affection, and attach- 
ment to the constitution of the country, as it nowis. I be. 
heve, if the convention meet at all, it will be for this purpose ; 
for certainly, if they meet for any purpose hostile to the Union, 
they have been singularly inappropriate in their selection of a 
place. I remember, sir, that when the treaty was concluded 
between France and England, at the peace of Amiens, a stern 
old Englishman and an orator, who disliked the terms of the 
peace as ignominious to England, said in the house of commons 
that if King William could know the terms of that treaty, he 
would turn in his coffin. Let me commend this saying of Mr. 
Windham, in all its emphasis, and in all its force, to any per- 
sons who shall meet at Nashville for the purpose of concerting 
measures for the overthrow of the Union of this country, over 
the bones of Andrew Jackson. 

Sir, I wish to make two remarks, and hasten to a conclusion. 
I wish to say, in regard to Texas, that if it should be hereafter 
at any time the pleasure of the government of Texas to cede 
to the United States a portion, larger or smaller, of her territory 
which lies adjacent to New Mexico and north of the thirty-fourth 
degree of north latitude, to be formed into free states, for a fair 
equivalent in money, or in the payment of her debt, I think it 
an object well worthy the consideration of congress, and I shall 
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be happy to concur in it myself, if I should be in the public 
counsels of the country at the time. 

I have another remark to make: In my observations upon 
slavery as it has existed in the country, and as it now exists, 
I have expressed no opinion of the mode of its extinguishment | 
or melioration. I will say, however, though I have nothing to 
propose on that subject, because I do not deem myself so com- 
petent as other gentlemen to consider it, that if any gentleman 
from the south shall propose a scheme of colonization, to be 
carried on by this government upon a large scale, for the trans- 
portation of free colored people to any colony or any place in 
the world, I should be quite disposed to incur almost any de- 
gree of expense to accomplish that object. Nay, sir, following 
an example set here more than twenty years ago, by a great 
man, then a senator from New York, I would return to Vir- 
ginia, and through her for the benefit of the whole south, the 
money received from the lands and territories ceded by her to 
this government, for any such purpose as to relieve, in whole 
or in part, or in any way to diminish or deal beneficially with 
the free colored population of the southern states. I have said 
that I honor Virginia for her cession of this territory. There 
have been received into the treasury of the United States eighty 
millions of dollars, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
ceded by Virginia. If the residue should be sold at the same 
rate, the whole aggregate will exceed two hundred millions of 
dollars. If Virginia and the south see fit to adopt any proposi- 
tion to relieve themselves from the free people of color among 
them, they have my free consent that the government shall pay 
them any sum of money out of its proceeds which may be ade- 
quate to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these observations to a 
close. I have spoken freely, and I meant to do so. I have 
sought to make no display; I have sought to enliven the occa- 
sion by no animated discussion; nor have I attempted any train 
of elaborate argument. I have sought only to speak my senti- 
ments, fully and at large, being desirous, once and for all, to 
let the senate know, and to let the country know, the opinions 
and sentiments which I entertain on all these subjects. These 
opinions are not likely to be suddenly changed. If there be 
any future service that I can render to the country, consistently 
with these sentiments and opinions, I shall cheerfully render it. 
It there be not, I shall still be glad to have an opportunity to 
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disburden my conscience from the bottom of my heart, and to 
make known every political sentiment that therein exists. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of the possi- 
bility or utility of secession, instead of dwelling in these caverns 
of darkness, instead of groping with those ideas so full of all 
that is horrid and horrible, let us come out into the light of 
day ; let us enjoy the fresh air of liberty and union; let us 
cherish those hopes which belong to us; let us devote ourselves 
to those great objects that are fit for our consideration and our 
action; let us raise our conceptions to the magnitude and the 
importance of the duties that devolve upon us; let our com- 
prehension be as broad as the country for which we act, our 
aspirations as high as its certain destiny ; let us not be pygmies 
in a case that calls for men. Never did there devolve, on any 
generation of men, higher trusts than now devolve upon us for 
the preservation of this constitution, and the harmony and peace 
of all who are destined to live under it. Let us make our gen- 
eration one of the strongest, and the brightest link, in that 
golden chain which is destined, I fully believe, to grapple the 
people of all the states to this constitution, for ages to come. 
It is a great popular constitutional government, guarded by 
legislation, by law, by judicature, and defended by the whole 
affections of the people. No monarchical throne presses these 
states together; no iron chain of despotic power encircles them ; 
they live and stand upon a government, popular in its form, 
representative in its character, founded upon principles of 
equality, and calculated, we hope, to last forever. In all its 
history it has been beneficent; it has trodden down no man’s 
liberty ; it has crushed no state. Its daily respiration is lib- 
erty and patriotism; its yet youthful veins are full of enter- 
prise, courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. It 
has received a vast addition of territory. Large before, the 
country has now, by recent events, become vastly larger. This 
republic now extends, with a vast breadth, across the whole con- 
tinent. ‘The two great seas of the world wash the one and the 
other shore. We realize on a mighty scale the beautiful de- 
scription of the ornamental edging of the buckler of Achilles — 


Now the broad shield complete the artist crowned, 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole. 
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As soon as my wife and I had settled down at home, and 1 
had begun to arrange my work again, it came to my mind that 
for a long time I had been doing very little for Tom Weir. I 
could not blame myself much for this, and I was pretty sure 
neither he nor his father blamed me at all; but I now saw that 
it was time we should recommence something definite in the 
way of study. When he came to my house the next morning, 
and I proceeded to acquaint myself with what he had been 
doing, I found to my great pleasure that he had made very 
considerable progress both in Latin and Mathematics, and I re- 
solved that I would now push him a little. I found this only 
brought out his mettle ; and his progress, as it seemed to me, 
was extraordinary. Nor was this all. There were such grow- 
ing signs of goodness in addition to the uprightness which had 
first led to our acquaintance, that although I carefully abstained 
from making the suggestion to him, I was more than pleased 
when I discovered, from some remark he made, that he would 
gladly give himself to the service of the Church. At the same 
time I felt compelled to be the more cautious in anything I 
said, from. the fact that the prospect of the social elevation 
which would be involved in the change might be a temptation 
to him, as no doubt it has been to many a man of humble birth. 
However, as I continued to observe him closely, my conviction 
was deepened that he was rarely fitted for ministering to his 
fellows ; and soon it came to speech between his father and me 
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when I found that Thomas, so far from being unfavorably in- 
clined to the proposal, was prepared to spend the few savings 
of his careful life upon his education. To this, however, I 
could not listen, because there was his daughter Mary, who was 
very delicate, and his grandchild, too, for whom he ought to 
make what little provision he could. I therefore took the mat- 
ter in my own hands, and by means of a judicious combination 
of experience and what money I could spare, I managed at less 
expense than most parents suppose to be unavoidable, to main- 
tain my young friend at Oxford till such time as he gained a 
fellowship. I felt justified in doing so in part from the fact 
that some day or other Mrs. Walton would inherit the Old- 
castle property, as well as come into possession of certain 
moneys of her own, now in the trust of her mother and two 
gentlemen in London, which would be nearly sufficient to free 
the estate from incumbrance, although she could not touch it 
as long as her mother lived and chose to refuse her the use 
of it, at least without a lawsuit, with which neither of us was 
inclined to have anything to do. But I did not lose a penny 
by the affair. For of the very first money Tom received after 
he had got his fellowship, he brought the half to me, and con- 
tinued to do so until he had repaid me every shilling I had 
spent upon him. As soon as he was in deacon’s orders, he 
came to assist me for a while as curate, and I found him a 
great help and comfort. He occupied the large room over his 
father’s shop, which had been his grandfather’s: he had been 
dead for some years. 

I was now engaged on a work which I had been contem- 
plating for a long time, upon the development of the love of 
Nature as shown in the earlier literature of the Jews and 
Greeks, through that of the Romans, Italians, and other na- 
tions, with the Anglo-Saxon for a fresh starting point, into its 
latest forms in Gray, Thomson, Cowper, Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Tennyson ; and Tom supplied me with much of the 
time which I bestowed upon this object, and I was really grate- 
ful to him. But, in looking back and trying to account to 
myself for the snare into which I fell, I see plainly enough that 
I thought too much of what I had done for Tom, and too little 
of the honor God had done me in allowing me to help Tom. 
I took the high-dais throne over him, not consciously, I believe, 
but still with a contemptible condescension, not of manner but 
of heart, so delicately refined by the innate sophistry of my 
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selfishness, that the better nature in me called it only fatherly 
friendship, and did not recognize it as that abominable thing 
so favored of all those that especially worship themselves. But 
I abuse my fault instead of confessing it. 

One evening a gentle tap came to my door and Tom en- 
tered. He looked pale and anxious, and there was an un- 
certainty about his motions which I could not understand. 

“What is the matter, Tom?” I asked. 

“T wanted to say something to you, sir,” answered Tom. 

“Say on,” I returned cheerily. 

“Tt is not so easy to say, sir,” rejoined Tom, with a faint 
smile. ‘ Miss Walton, sir ——” 

“Well, what of her? There’s nothing happened to her? 
She was here a few minutes ago—though, now I think of 
it feet 77 

Here a suspicion of the truth flashed on me, and struck me 
dumb. I am now covered with shame to think how, when the 
thing approached myself on that side, it swept away for the 
moment all my fine theories about the equality of men in Christ 
their Head. How could Tom Weir, whose father was a joiner, 
who had been a lad in a London shop himself, dare to propose 
marrying my sister? Instead of thinking of what he really was, 
my regard rested upon this and that stage through which he 
had passed to reach his present condition. In fact, I regarded 
him rather as of my making than of God’s. 

Perhaps it might do something to modify the scorn of all 
classes for those beneath them to consider that, by regarding 
others thus, they justify those above them in looking down 
upon them in their turn. In London shops, I am credibly in- 
formed, the young women who serve in the showrooms, or 
behind the counters, are called ladies, and talk of the girls who 
make up the articles for sale as persons. To the learned pro- 
fessions, however, the distinction between the shopwomen and 
milliners is, from their superior height, unrecognizable ; while 
doctors and lawyers are again, I doubt not, massed by coun- 
tesses and other blue-blooded realities, with the literary lions 
who roar at soirées and kettledrums, or even with chiropodists 
and violin players! But I am growing scornful at scorn, and 
forget that I too have been scornful. Brothers, sisters, all good 
men and true women, let the Master seat us where He will. 
Until He says, “ Come up higher,” let us sit at the foot of the 
board, or stand behind, honored in waiting upon His guests. 
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All that kind of thing is worth nothing in the kingdom; and 
nothing will be remembered of us but the Master’s judgment. 

I have known a good church woman who would be sweet as 
a sister to the abject poor, but offensively condescending to a 
shopkeeper or a dissenter, exactly as if he was a Pariah, and she 
a Brahmin. I have known good people who were noble and 
generous towards their so-called inferiors and full of the rights 
of the race—until it touched their own family, and just no 
longer. Yea, I, who had talked like this for years, at once, when 
Tom Weir wanted to marry my sister, lost my faith in the 
broad lines of human distinction, judged according to appear- 
ances in which I did not even believe, and judged not righteous 
judgment. 

“ For,” reasoned the world in me, ‘is it not too bad to drag 
your wife in for such an alliance? Has she not lowered herself 
enough already ? Has she not married far below her accredited 
position in society? Will she not feel injured by your family 
if she see it capable of forming such a connection ?” 

What answer I returned to Tom I hardly know. I remem- 
ber that the poor fellow’s face fell, and that he murmured some- 
thing which I did not heed. And then I found myself walking 
in the garden under the great cedar, having stepped out of the 
window almost unconsciously, and left Tom standing there 
alone. It was very good of him ever to forgive me. 

Wandering about in the garden, my wife saw me from her 
window, and met me as I turned a corner in the shrubbery. 

And now I am going to have my revenge upon her in a way 
she does not expect, for making me tell the story: I will tell 
her share in it. 

“ What is the matter with you, Henry?” she asked. 

“Oh, not much,” I answered. “Only that Weir has been 
making me rather uncomfortable.” 

“ What has he been doing?” she inquired in some alarm. 
“It is not possible he has done anything wrong.” 

My wife trusted him as much as I did. 

“No—o—o,” I answered. “Not anything exactly wrong.” 

“Tt must be very nearly wrong, Henry, to make you look so 
miserable.” 

I began to feel ashamed and more uncomfortable. 

“He has been falling in love with Martha,” I said, “and 
when I put one thing to another, I fear he may have made her 
fall in love with him, too.” My wife laughed merrily. 
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“ What a wicked curate !” 

“ Well, but you know it is not exactly agreeable.” 

eoWhyit 

“You know why well enough.” 

“ At least, I am not going to take it for granted. Is he not 
a good man?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts he not a well-educated man? ” 

“ As well as myself — for his years.” 

“Ts he not clever ? ” 

* One of the cleverest fellows I ever met.” 

“Ts he not a gentleman ?” 

“T have not a fault to find with his manners.” 

“ Nor with his habits?” my wife went on. 

SNow 

“ Nor with his ways of thinking ?” 

“No. — But, Ethelwyn, you know what I mean quite well. 
His family, you know.” 

“ Well, is his father not a respectable man ? ” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Thoroughly respectable.” 

“He wouldn’t borrow money of his tailor instead of paying 
for his clothes, would he?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And if he were to die to-day, he would carry no debts to 
heaven with him?” 

“T believe not.” 

“Does he bear false witness against his neighbor ?” 

“No. He scorns a lie as much as any man I ever 
knew.” 

“Which of the commandments is it in particular that he 
breaks, then ? ” 

“None that I know of; excepting that no one can keep 
them yet that is only human. He tries to keep every one of 
them, I do believe.” 

“ Well, [think Tom very fortunate in having such a father. 
I wish my mother had been as good.” 

“That is all true, and yet és 

“And yet, suppose a young man you liked had had a fash- 
ionable father who had ruined half a score of tradespeople by 
his extravagance — would you object to him because of his 
family ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 
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“Then, with you, position outweighs honesty —in fathers, 
at least.” ; 

To this I was not ready with an answer, and my wife went 
on. 

“It might be reasonable if you did though, from fear lest 
he should turn out like his father.—-But do you know why I 
would not accept your offer of taking my name when I should 
succeed to the property?” 

“You said you liked mine better,” I answered. 

“So Idid. But I did not tell you that I was ashamed that 
my good husband should take a name which for centuries had 
been borne by hard-hearted, worldly-minded people, who, to 
speak the truth of my ancestors to my husband, were neither 
gentle, nor honest, nor high-minded.” 

“Still, Ethelwyn, you know there is something in it, though 
it is not so easy to say what. And you avoid that. I suppose 
Martha has been talking you over to her side.” 

“Harry,” my wife said, with a shade of solemnity, “I am 
almost ashamed of you for the first time. And I will punish 
you by telling you the truth. Do you think I had nothing of 
that sort to get over when I began to find that I was thinking 
a little more about you than was quite convenient under the 
circumstances ? Your manners, dear Harry, though irreproach- 
able, just had not the tone that I had been accustomed to. 
There was a diffidence about you also that did not at first ad- 
vance you in my regard.” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered, a little piqued, “I daresay. I have 
no doubt you thought me a boor.” 

“Dear Harry!” 

“T beg your pardon, wifie. I know you didn’t. But it is 
quite bad enough to have brought you down to my level, with- 
out sinking you still lower.” 

“ Now there you are wrong, Harry. And that is what I 
want to show you. I found that my love to you would not be 
satisfied with making an exception in your favor. I must see 
what force there really was in the notions I had been bred 
le 

“Ah!” I said, “I see. You looked for a principle in what 
you had thought was an exception.” 

“ Yes,” returned my wife ; “and I soon found one. And the 
next step was to throw away all false judgment in regard to such 
things. And so I can see more clearly than you into the right 
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of the matter. — Would you hesitate a moment between Tom 
Weir and the dissolute son of an earl, Harry?” 

“ You know I would not.” 

“ Well, just carry out the considerations that suggests, and 
you will find that where there is everything personally noble, 
pure, simple, and good, the lowliness of a man’s birth is but an 
added honor to him; for it shows that his nobility is altogether 
from within him, and therefore is his own. It cannot then have 
been put on him by education or imitation, as many men’s man- 
ners are, who wear their good breeding like their fine clothes, 
or as the Pharisee his prayers, to be seen of men.” 

“ But his sister?” 

“Harry, Harry! You were preaching last Sunday about 
the way God thinks of things. And you said that was the only 
true way of thinking about them. Would the Mary that poured 
the ointment on Jesus’ head have refused to marry a good man 
because he was the brother of that Mary who poured it on His 
feet? Have you thought what God would think of Tom fora 
husband to Martha?” 

I did not answer, for conscience had begun to speak. When 
I lifted my eyes from the ground, thinking Ethelwyn stood be- 
side me, she was gone. I felt as if she were dead, to punish me 
for my pride. But still I could not get over it, though I was 
ashamed to follow and find her. Iwentand got my hat instead, 
and strolled out. 

What was it that drew me towards Thomas Weir’s shop ? 
I think it must have been incipient repentance —a feeling that 
I had wronged the man. But just as I turned the corner, and 
the smell of the wood reached me, the picture so often asso- 
ciated in my mind with such a scene of human labor rose be- 
fore me. I saw the Lord of Life bending over His bench, 
fashioning some lowly utensils for some housewife of Nazareth. 
And He would receive payment for it too; for He at least 
could see no disgrace in the order of things that His Father 
had appointed. It is the vulgar mind that looks down on the 
earning and worships the inheriting of money. How infinitely 
more poetic is the belief that our Lord did His work like any 
other honest man, than that straining after His glorification 
in the early centuries of the Church by the invention of fables 
even to the disgrace of His father! They say that Joseph was 
a bad carpenter, and our Lord had to work miracles to set the 
things right which he had made wrong! To such a class of 
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mind as invented these fables do those belong who think they 
honor our Lord when they judge anything human too common 
or too unclean for Him to have done. 

And the thought sprang up at once in my mind— “If I 
ever see our Lord face to face, how shall I feel if He says to 
me: ‘Didst thou do well to murmur that thy sister espoused 
a certain man for that in his youth he had earned his bread as 
I earned mine? Where was then thy right to say unto me, 
Lord, Lord?’ ” 

I hurried into the workshop. 

“ Has Tom told you about it?” I said. 

“Yes, sir. And I told him to mind what he was about; 
for he was not a gentleman, and you was, sir.” 

“T hope lam. And Tom is as much a gentleman as I have 
any claim to be.” 

Thomas Weir held out his hand. 

“Now, sir, I do believe you mean in my shop what you 
say in your pulpit; and there is one Christian in the world at 
least. —But what will your good lady say? She’s higher 
born than you — no offense, sir.” 

“Ah, Thomas, you shame me. I am not so good as you 
think me. It was my wife that brought me to reason about it.” 

“* God bless her.” 

“Amen. I’m going to find Tom.” 

At the same moment Tom entered the shop, with a very 
melancholy face. He started when he saw me, and looked 
confused. 

“Tom, my boy,” I said, “I behaved very badly to you. I 
am sorry for it. Come back with me, and have a walk with 
my sister. I don’t think she’ll be sorry to see you.” 

His face brightened up at once, and we left the shop to- 
gether. Evidently with a great effort Tom was the first to 
speak. 

“TI know, sir, how many difficulties my presumption must 
put you in.” 

“ Not another word about it, Tom. You are blameless. I 
wish I were. If we only act as God would have us, other con- 
siderations may look after themselves — or, rather, He will 
look after them. The world will never be right till the mind 
of God is the measure of things, and the will of God the law 
of things. In the kingdom of heaven nothing else is acknowl- 
edged. And till that kingdom come, the mind and will of 
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God must, with those that look for that kingdom, override 
every other way of thinking, feeling, and judging. I see it 
more plainly than ever I did. Take my sister, in God’s name, 
Tom, and be good to her.” 

Tom went to find Martha, and I to find Ethelwyn. 

“Tt is all right,” I said, “even to the shame I feel at having 
needed your reproof.” 

“Don’t think of that. God gives us all time to come to 
our right minds, you know,” answered my wife. 

“But how did you get on so far ahead of me, wifie?” 

Ethelwyn laughed. 

“Why,” she said, “I only told you back again what you 
have been telling me for the last seven or eight years.” 

So to me the message had come first, but my wife had 
answered first with the deed. 

And now I have had my revenge on her. 

Next to her and my children, Tom has been my greatest 
comfort for many years. He is still my curate, and I do not 
think we shall part till death part us for a time. My sister is 
worth twice what she was before, though they have no children. 
We have many, and they have taught me much. 

Thomas Weir is now too old to work any longer. He occu- 
pies his father’s chair in the large room of the old house. The 
workshop I have had turned into a schoolroom, of the external 
condition of which his daughter takes good care, while a great 
part of her brother Tom’s time is devoted to the children; for 
he and I agree that, where it can be done, the pastoral care 
ought to be at least equally divided between the sheep and the 
lambs. For the sooner the children are brought under right 
influences, —I do not mean a great deal of religious speech, but 
the right influences of truth and honesty, and an evident regard 
to what God wants of us,—not only are they the more easily 
wrought upon, but the sooner do they recognize those influences 
as right and good. And while Tom quite agrees with me that 
there must not be much talk about religion, he thinks that 
there must be just the more acting upon religion; and that if 
it be everywhere at hand in all things taught and done, it will 
be ready to show itself to every one who looks for it. And 
besides that action is more powerful than speech in the in- 
culcation of religion, Tom says there is no such corrective of 
sectarianism of every kind as the repression of speech and the 
encouragement of action. 
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_ Besides being a great help to me and everybody else almost 
in Marshmallows, Tom has distinguished himself in the literary 
world ; and when I read his books I am yet prouder of my 
brother-in-law. I am only afraid that Martha is not good 
enough for him. But she certainly improves, as I have said 
already. 
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THE JEWELED DRINKING CUP. 
By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
[1825-.] 


Tue sky is a drinking cup 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 


We drink that wine all day, 

Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 

By the jewels in the cup! 
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ELIZABETH.} 
By MARGARET DELAND. 


[MarcareTta Wape (Campsery) Deranp, better known as Margaret 
Deland: An American novelist ; born at Allegheny, Pa., February 28, 1857. 
She was educated at Pittsburgh, Pa., and at Pelham Priory, New Rochelle, N.Y., 
afterward taking a course in art at the Cooper Institute. She taught industrial 
art in the Normal College of the city of New York for some years, and in 1880 
was married to Lorin F. Deland of Boston. After her removal to that city, she 
deyoted much time to literary work. She has published : ‘‘ An Old Garden, and 
Other Verses’’ (1886) ; ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher”? (1888), which passed through 
six editions within five months; ‘‘ Florida Days” (1889) ; ‘‘Sidney”’ (1889) ; 
“The Story of a Child’ (1892); ‘‘Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories”’ 
(1898) ; ‘‘ Philip and his Wife’ (1894) ; and ‘‘ The Wisdom of Fools’’ (1897).] 


I. 


Mr. THomas Sayre had a very disagreeable moment when 
he learned that his mother had chosen to rent to an artist the 
top floor of her old house in Bulfinch Court. 


1 Copyright, 1893, by Margaret Deland. Used by permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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“ You had no business to let her do such a thing, without 
first telling me,” he said sharply to his sister. ‘ Mother only 
had to speak, and I’d have given her all the money she wanted.” 

“But mother never would speak, you know, Tom,” Eliza- 
beth Sayre answered gently ; “and it scarcely seemed necessary, 
either, for you knew exactly how much her income was lessened 
when the bank failed.” 

“Well, suppose I did? I didn’t think —I mean, I didn’t 
realize ” He paused. His sister did not reply, but her 
silence was significant. “You ought to have reminded me,” 
he ended sullenly. 

And indeed there was some excuse for his annoyance. He 
had come home on his first visit, after an absence of several 
years abroad, bringing with him his pretty daughter Fanny, 
and anxious to give his mother some of the overflowing satis- 
faction of his own life; and, as he told his wife afterward, 
“this lodger, this artist fellow, met me in the hall, and was 
going to do the honors of the house! A lodger showing me 
into my own home, if you please! Mother had not had my 
dispatch, and so was not looking for me.” 

He had scarcely waited for his mother’s kiss before he asked 
the meaning of the stranger’s presence ; and then he stored up 
the vials of his wrath, to pour them upon his sister’s head, 
when, later in the evening, they should be alone. 

“Well,” he said, after an uncomfortable pause, “it’s lucky 
I’m here now and can put a stop to it. How long has it been 
going on?” 

“‘ Mr. Hamilton has been here four years em 

“He wouldn’t be here four minutes,” Mr. Sayre interposed 
viciously, “if I could have my way. But I suppose I can’t 
turn him out without some notice. Well, Pll arrange it. Tl 
see him the first thing in the morning. Oh, I'll be civil to him, 
Lizzie ; you needn’t be worried. Really, I don’t blame the 
man; I blame you. My mother’s house turned into a lodging 
house — it’s outrageous to think that neither you nor aunt Susan 
wrote me about it!” 

He glanced around the room with indignant pride. The 
suggestion of a lodger did seem out of place. And yet, could 
Mr. Sayre have known it, the greater number of the houses on 
Bulfinch Court had gradually fallen to such cheap ends. They 
kept their dignity, however, in spite of their changed fortunes; 
and they had that air of accommodating themselves to circum- 
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stances with calm indifference, which is as characteristic of 
houses with a past as it is of people. Possibly these old resi- 
dences not only endured, but were even a trifle amused at the 
changing human life which came and went through their wide 
halls, and below the carved white lintels of the front doors. 

Admiral Bent’s house, just opposite the Sayres’, sheltered 
dapper young clerks now in its hall bedrooms ; there were dress 
makers on the ground floor, and some teachers two flights up. 
In the admiral’s time, the manners and people were different, 
but possibly not so interesting. A little further down on that 
side of the Court was a house once made reverend by the name 
of “parsonage.” When the clergyman died, his heirs let it to 
a pretty widow with two flaxen-haired children and a dog; and 
now the two or three old families left in the Court looked at 
the house doubtfully, and said they wished they knew some- 
thing about the inmates; but none of them took the trouble to 
learn anything about them by calling. The heirs, however, 
found that in spite of rumors, the rent was paid promptly, so 
they had no reason to complain. The whole neighborhood had 
run down. Mr. Thomas Sayre pointed that out to his father a 
dozen years ago, but old Mr. Sayre shook his white head. 

“ Your mother doesn’t find fault,” he said. 

Nor did she. Her husband found his happiness here; he 
loved every brick in the house, every tree on the sidewalk ; 
the whole Court was full of small landmarks of association 
with his past ; so, as he said, his wife found no fault, — for his 
happiness was hers ; the quiet of the forsaken old Court was a 
trial to her cheerful heart, and she did resent the behavior of 
the children who came up out of the alley to play in the plot 
of grass in the middle of the square; they dropped orange 
skins about, and stared rudely at the occasional passer-by, 
or followed in solemn and ecstatic procession the ubiquitous 
organ grinder in his daily tour up one side of the Court and 
down the other. But William loved it all, and so, she said to 
herself, “it was of no consequence.” Afterward, when Wil- 
liam had been taken away from her, all these small annoyances 
grew to have a certain beauty of their own; a deep and tender 
sacredness, about which she spoke to her daughter, and her 
husband’s sister, Susan, with the simplicity of a child; —a 
characteristic which neither of her listeners shared, and scarcely 
understood. 

Her son understood her better ; yet even he did not see that, 
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with all the frankness of a sweet old age, she would hesitate 
to tell him that it had become necessary to take a lodger at 
No. 16. A mother often feels that a child should have the intui- 
tive knowledge which belongs to a parent, and it seemed to 
Mrs. Sayre, although she did not put it into words even to her- 
self, that Thomas, if he stopped to think, would be aware of 
her needs ; but of course, being his mother, she found immediate 
excuse that he did not stop to think. She had been careful, 
during the four years that Mr. Hamilton had been an inmate 
of her house, to avoid mentioning his name in her letters to 
her son ; so now, on this, his first visit home, as he walked up: 
and down the sitting room, scolding his sister to express his 
self-reproach, Mr. Thomas Sayre had many things to learn. 

“Yes, it’s outrageous, Lizzie, that neither you nor aunt 
Susan wrote to me about it,” he repeated crossly. “ But Pl 
put an end to it, now I’ve found it out for myself. Tl give 
the fellow notice to-morrow !” 

Elizabeth Sayre’s face hardened. It was a delicate face, 
and fine; with sensitive lips, and brown, calm eyes shining 
from under dark brows; the straight, dark hair was parted 
in the middle, over a tranquil forehead, and then brushed 
smoothly down behind her ears; it was a face in which sweet- 
ness was hidden by determination, but the sweetness was 
there. 

“No,” she said quietly. “Mr. Hamilton will remain here 
as long as he wishes. Mother would be very sorry to have him 
go.” 

" Her brother, his hands in his pockets, turned and looked at 
er. 

“Ah?” he said. The significance in his tone was unmis- 
takable. Elizabeth flushed like a rose, but she looked at him 
with clear, direct eyes. 

“I should be sorry to have him go, too. He is a very un- 
happy and lonely man, and if we can cheer him, and make his 
life brighter, we are glad to do it.” 

“What is the matter with him ?” 

“ He has lost his wife.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Sayre said blankly, but with a little irritation 
as well. He was mistaken, then; Lizzie was not “interested.” 
“Well, I can’t help that,” he said. “Widower or not, you 
can’t expect me to let my mother come down to taking lodgers 
while I have plenty of money.” 
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“T should not have expected it.” 

Thomas Sayre flushed angrily. “Well, you’ve no right to 
reproach me: you should have told me about it. As for this 
artist fellow, I suppose his wife died here, and mother had all 
the annoyance of that?” 

“No, she did not die here,” his sister answered briefly ; “it 
was before he came here.” 

‘“‘But he’s been here four years!” cried Mr. Sayre. Eliza- 
beth looked at him with a puzzled frown. “I mean, you said 
he was all broken up by his wife’s death?” 

SWelien 

“And she died four years ago!” He put his head back 
and laughed. 

“Hive years ago,” she corrected him ; “it was a year before 
he came here.” 

“Five years?” He chuckled and slapped his thigh. “My 
dear Lizzie, you are a great goose. I don’t mean to imply that 
Mr. Hamilton did not regret his wife properly, and all that 
sort of thing; but a man doesn’t sit in dust and ashes for five 
years, you know. It’s absurd to pretend he does, and give him 
house room as an expression of sympathy.” 

‘“ You don’t know Mr. Hamilton,” Elizabeth said. “ Dust 
and ashes may not be your idea of bereaved Love, Tom, but it 
is some people’s; and perhaps if you had known his wife, even 
you might understand a grief lasting five years. She was a 
very lovely woman.” 

“He has been comforted, though, since he has been here, 
has he?” Mr. Sayre observed. ‘“‘Even I’ can understand 
that.” : 

He had begun to be good-natured, as he found himself 
amused, but his sister turned upon him. 

“No; and he never will be comforted! He will never 
care for any one else. Oh, how contemptible you are, Tom, 
how ” The indignant tears sprang to her eyes; “Good 
night,” she said. “I think we won’t talk any longer. Of 
course he stays here. He leases the rooms by the year. Tl 
—TI'll go upstairs now. Oh, Jom!” 

She left him without trusting herself to look at him. Mr. 
Sayre sat down, threw one leg over the arm of his chair, and 
aera 
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II. 


No. 16 Bulfinch Court was on the corner where Diamond 
Alley came over from the thoroughfare beyond to connect it 
with the world. The house had been painted white once, but 
was a dingy drab now; the windows, set deep in the brick 
walls, had wide sills, upon which Mrs. Sayre kept her flower 
pots and knitting basket, or where she could rest her book 
and her after-dinner cup of tea, with that happy disregard 
of order which tried the delicate precision of her daughter. 
There was a small yard in front of the house, inclosed by a 
high iron fence that looksd like a row of black pikes, rusted 
here and there, or gray with matted cobwebs, and spotted with 
little white cocoons. The earth was hard and bare, except for 
a skim of green mold and occasional thin, wiry blades of 
grass; the continual shadow of a great ailantus tree which 
stood in one corner kept the yard faintly damp even in the 
hottest weather, and there was always the heavy scent of the 
strange blossoms, or else of the fallen leaves. Elizabeth tried 
to keep some pansies alive here in the summer, but they lan- 
guished for want of sunshine. 

On this still, hot August afternoon, the young woman 
looked as languid as her dark flowers. Her talk with her 
brother, the night before, and her shame that she had lost 
her temper, had been a pain that still showed itself in her 
face. Mr. Sayre’s indifference, too, to her repentance (for in 
the morning, when she asked his pardon, he only laughed, and 
said: “ Bless you, Lizzie, dear, that’s all right. I was a bear ; 
the fellow shall stay, if you think it wouldn’t be the square 
thing to turn him out”),—such indifference had pinched and 
chilled her, as a burly north wind might shut a flower. She 
knew intuitively that his change of purpose had something to 
do with that hint of Mr. Hamilton’s being “ comforted,” which 
had so wounded her the night before in its slight to Love and 
Grief. Still, she felt the recoil of her own sharp words to her 
brother, as one unused to firearms feels the recoil of a shot, 
and her face betrayed the pain of self-reproach. 

Thomas Sayre was out; he had taken his pretty Fanny and 
gone to make some calls on old friends, and now his mother 
was letting the moments of waiting for his return melt into 
a pleasant dream of her good son, her dear boy. The windows 
were open, and the noises of the alley came in. Elizabeth was 
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moving about in the dusk, laying the table for tea. It was 
too hot for lights, and Mrs. Sayre had put down her sewing 
and was sitting by the window, her active old hands folded in 
her lap. Once or twice she glanced at her daughter. Eliza- 
beth’s unfailing precision made this task of setting the table 
every evening along one. Mrs. Sayre lifted her hands at last 
with good-natured impatience. 

*¢ My dear, when you have a husband and children, you will 
really have to move about a little quicker. Dear me! when 
I was your age, I could have set ten tables in the time you’ve 
taken to set one! ” 

Elizabeth started, and blushed faintly. 

“] didn’t know you were in any hurry, mother dear,” she 
said; and as she tried to make haste, one of the plates slipped 
through her fingers, striking another with that suspicious sound 
which tells of a nicked edge. 

Mrs. Sayre looked away, and tapped her fingers on the 
window sill. 

“ Oh, I am afraid I have chipped the willow plate!” Eliza- 
beth said, with the sensitive quiver in her voice which always 
went to her mother’s heart. 

« Never mind, dearie,” she reassured her ; ‘it’s no matter.” 

Elizabeth sighed, and even frowned a little in the dark- 
ness; her mother’s indifference was a continual trial to her. 
“T ought not to have been so careless,” she said, with faint 
severity in her voice; and Mrs. Sayre was silenced. 

It was a relief to both of them when the third member of 
the household entered. Miss Susan Sayre was a tall, timid 
woman, older than Mrs. Sayre, and yet, as is often the case 
with unmarried women, indefinitely younger than her sister- 
in-law; she had Elizabeth’s exactness, but with it a depreca- 
tory tremor that gave all her actions the effect of uncertainty. 
Many a time Mrs. Sayre would hold her own dear old hands 
tight together, to keep from seizing some bit of work on which 
Miss Susan was toiling with laborious and painstaking clumsi- 
ness. “It would be so much easier to do it myself,” she would 
think, although she hoped she would have the grace never to 
sayso! “Fussy,” she called her sister-in-law, sometimes, when 
she felt she must have the relief of speech. But she was glad 
to see her now, because of the disapproval of Elizabeth’s silence. 

She and ’Liz’beth did not seem to get along together, Mrs. 
Sayre thought. Often enough, upon her knees, she had asked 
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herself “why?” searching her simple heart to find her own 
offense. 

There is, perhaps, some psychical and uncomprehended rea- 
son why the truest confidences between mother and daughter 
are so difficult and so rare. Usually, a girl can speak of the 
deepest things in her life with greater ease to any one else than 
to her mother. Mrs. Sayre felt her daughter’s remoteness, 
but no one thought she did. Such generous, tender, healthy 
natures rarely think themselves of enough importance to use 
the phrase of the day, and say that “they are not understood.” 
And yet it is very often the case; the more morbid souls about 
them are baffled by their very frankness and openness, and are 
really unable to understand them — and, too often, unable also 
to appreciate them. 

Elizabeth, loving her mother with a curious intensity which 
spent itself in the subtleties of conscientious scruples, was as 
unaware of Mrs. Sayre’s longing for a more tender companion- 
ship as she was of her mother’s ability to understand her ; — 
for, quite without confidences from Elizabeth, and in spite of 
“not getting along,’ Mrs. Sayre could read her daughter’s 
nature with wonderful clearness, although she could not ex- 
plain it in relation to herown. It would have been well for 
the daughter could the mother have boldly broken down the 
reserve between them, and confessed just what she read, — 
confessed that she knew that the most vital interest in Eliza- 
beth’s life was Oliver Hamilton. She would have added to 
this that Lizzie did not know she was in love with Mr. Hamil- 
ton. Here, however, would have been her first mistake: Eliza- 
beth was perfectly aware that she loved him. Mrs. Sayre 
made one other mistake, too: she said to herself, amused and 
good-natured and annoyed all together, that it was plain 
enough that Mr. Hamilton was in love with ’Liz’beth. “And 
there is no earthly reason why he shouldn’t speak!” she re- 
flected. But there was a reason, and an excellent reason, for 
Oliver Hamilton’s silence: he did not know that he was in 
love with Elizabeth. 

It was no wonder, though, that Mrs. Sayre’s penetration 
failed her here. How could she suppose that her daughter’s 
one aim had been to keep the young man blind to any such 
possibility in himself as falling in love? She never imagined 
that Elizabeth was holding him rigidly to his ideal of the 
sacredness and eternity of love,—an ideal which had sprung 
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up out of his passionate grief when his wife died. That was 
five years ago. He had come then to Elizabeth, for she had 
been Alice’s friend, that he might take that poor, empty, human 
comfort of talking of the past. He had told her all his grief, 
and his simple, hopeless conviction that his life was over ; told 
it with that pathetic assertion of an undying sorrow with which 
human nature seeks to immortalize a moment. 

Such loyalty seemed to Elizabeth so beautiful, that her 
reverence for it fed the flame of his devotion to his ideal, even 
as time began to stand between him and the substance of his 
grief. He did not know it,—he could not, with Elizabeth’s 
worshiping belief in it, — but now, five years later, it was the 
memory of grief, not grief itself, which still darkened his life. 
It was a lonely life, save for Elizabeth’s friendship: long days 
in his studio, dreaming over unfinished canvases, brooding upon 
anniversaries of which she reminded him; talking of an ideal 
love, in which he believed that he believed. And so, gradually, 
as his mind yielded to the pressure of her thought of him, and 
his life mirrored a loyalty which was hers, he began to be the 
embodiment of nobility to Elizabeth Sayre, and by and by the 
time had come when she said to herself, very simply, that she 
loved him; but she said, also, very proudly, that he would 
never love her. That “never” was the very heart of her love 
for him. 

Surely, the last person in the world to appreciate such a 
state of mind was Elizabeth’s cheerful, simple-minded, sensible 
mother. And so she continued to hope and plan for this mar- 
riage which she so much desired, and to try by small hints to 
“encourage” Oliver Hamilton. This hinting was, perhaps, 
the hardest thing which Elizabeth had to bear. Her silent 
endurance told of the smothered antagonism between mother 
and daughter, which each would have denied indignantly in 
herself, but was quite aware of in the other. 

It had been a great relief to Mrs. Sayre to confide her de- 
sires and impatience to her son. She had done it that very 
morning ; which accounted for his change of mind in the mat- 
ter of the objectionable lodger, when Elizabeth went to him 
with her apology for her quick words. With instant good 
nature, he had decided to further his mother’s hopes. « With 
this purpose in his mind, he had gone up to Mr. Hamilton’s 
studio that afternoon and looked at his sketches with far more 
helpful and discriminating criticism than Elizabeth, with her 
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wondering praise, had ever given. Fanny went, too, hanging 
on her father’s arm, shyly watching Mr. Hamilton, or answer- 
ing his occasional reference to herself in a half-frightened, 
schoolgirl fashion. She was certainly very pretty, Mr. Hamil- 
ton thought. 

“Pretty, and a dear child!” Mrs. Sayre said, watching her 
with the fondest pride, but with a curious jealousy, too, for 
her daughter’s sake. Fanny was so gay and pretty, so light- 
hearted and careless, she revealed Elizabeth’s impossibilities. 

“ Not that I’d have Lizzie different,” she assured her sister- 
in-law, as they sat in the darkened parlor, while Elizabeth went 
to get another willow plate from the china closet—‘“not that 
I'd have her different; only I would like to see her enjoy life 
a little more.” 

“I don’t think ’Liz’beth is unhappy,” protested the old aunt, 
“only she just doesn’t show her happiness in the way we used 
to when we were girls.” 

“ Girls /” said Mrs. Sayre. “You really can’t call Lizzie a 
‘girl,’ Susy. Why, I was married at her age, and had three 
children. Dear, dear, I wish the child was settled ! ” 

“Oh, now, Jane,” remonstrated the other, mildly, “I’ve 
always been happy, and there’s no reason why ’Liz’beth shouldn’t 
be, too, even if she doesn’t marry. Indeed, it’s better to be as 
I am than to be unhappily married; and that is possible, you 
know, Jane.” 

‘““Not among nice people,” Mrs. Sayre said, with decision ; 
‘not when people do their duty. And a poor husband’s better 
than none. No woman’s happy unless she’s married. And 
then, to think here is poor, dear Oliver — well, well, I suppose 
the Lord knows best.” 

“If you think so, sister, why don’t you leave it in his 
hands?” said Susan, piously. “The Lord will provide, you 
know.” 

“That’s just it!” cried Mrs. Sayre. “He has provided, 
and she won’t take his provision. And she’s not as young as 
she was once, Susy, you can’t deny that; little Fanny made 
me realize it. She’s old enough herself to settle down, bless 
her heart! She’s nineteen, isn’t she? Here’s ’Liz’beth,” she 
interrupted herself, as her daughter entered; “she knows. 
How old is Fanny, ’Liz’beth, — nineteen ?” 

“Kighteen, mother; she is not nineteen until next month,” 
Hlizabeth corrected her. 
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“ Nonsense!” cried her mother; “what difference does 
a week or two make? She’s nineteen; and the first thing we 
know, she’ll be getting married. I hope so, ’m sure. You 
needn’t look shocked, my dear; I was eighteen when your 
blessed father married me. I believe in early marriages, — 
anything to save a girl from being an old maid! And see 
here, Lizzie, I want Oliver Hamilton to see Fanny. I’m not 
a matchmaker, but there’s no harm in Oliver’s seeing Fanny.” 

She looked at her daughter with something as much like 
malice as could come into her motherly face. Elizabeth smiled. 

“But no good, either, if you mean that he might care for 
Fanny.” 

“Oh, "Lizbeth! “Lizbeth! Where did you get your 
fancies?” cried the other. “Not from me, surely. Lizzie, 
second marriages are the Lord’s means of healing broken 
hearts. Oliver would be a thousand times better off with an- 
other wife, instead of brooding over his loss. Bless me, if I 
had died when I was a young woman, I would have made your 
dear father promise to get another wife as soon as he possibly 
could. I always used to say that my last words would be, 
‘William, marry again!’” 

“And you, mother,” Elizabeth inquired, smiling, “you 
would have married again, if 2 

“Not at all,” Mrs. Sayre declared; “that’s quite different. 
It is the men who should remarry, not the women. — It’s a 
great misfortune when a man remains a widower. I wish 
you’d remember that, Lizzie.” 

Elizabeth Sayre blushed with indignation, and made no 
reply. Mrs. Sayre sighed. She was glad that Tom was at 
home for a little while. ‘Tom was like her, she thought. 

“Neither of us will ever be as good as Elizabeth,” she 
assured herself. And she seemed to find the assertion a 
comfort. 


Ill. 


Mr. Thomas Sayre knew the satisfaction of self-approval 
when he and his daughter turned their faces toward home. 
He had done his duty; he had made his visit, he had given 
himself the pleasure of adding to his mother’s income, and now 
he could allow these dear people to drift into that pleasant 
background of his thoughts where he took his affection for them 
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for granted. He congratulated himself, too, upon his kindness 
to his sister; he had done what he could to make Elizabeth 
happy ; he had dropped a few hints to Mr. Hamilton, even 
going so far as to refer, casually, to the time when Lizzie would 
marry somebody, and his mother would be left alone. “Of 
course she'll marry one of these days; I only hope it will be 
some fellow who is worthy of her!” said Mr. Sayre, feeling 
that he was very subtile, and that Hamilton must surely come 
to the point, pretty soon. Indeed, anxious to prove his friend- 
liness, he had made the artist promise that when he came on 
to the academy with his picture, he would call upon him. 

“Let us know when you’re in town, Hamilton,” he said 
heartily ; “we'll be delighted to see you, and hear the latest 
news of Lizzie and the old people.” 

And Mr. Hamilton was glad to promise. He had enjoyed 
this visit. Thomas Sayre seemed like a breath of bracing 
mountain wind coming into his dreamy life; and F anny gave 
him pleasure, too. Her fresh girlish laughter brightened all 
the old house, and her little foolish talk was as useless and as 
pleasant as the dancing sparkle of sunshine on deep, still water. 

The night that Mr. Sayre and his daughter went away, 
Oliver Hamilton came in to take Elizabeth to prayer meeting. 
This custom of going together every Wednesday evening to 
prayer meeting was very dear to both these people ; there was 
no time when they talked so freely of Oliver’s sacred past as 
when they came out into the solemn starlight, the last words 
of the benediction lingering in their reverent ears. That 
night, as they walked toward the church, Oliver began to speak 
of Alice almost immediately. “How it brightened your mother 
and your aunt Susan, Elizabeth, to have your niece here! Do 
you know, she made me think of Alice, sometimes; there’s a 
look e 

“Yes,” she answered thoughtfully, “there is a look of Alice. 
And yet, dear little Fanny has not the earnestness in her face 
which made Alice the strength that she was to those who loved 
her. She was so strong. ‘That is why she lives in your life 
still, Oliver.” 

Oliver’s quick appreciation of her words gratified her, as 
only the confirmation of an ideal can gratify one who loves. 
It brought a serious joy into her eyes, which he noticed as they 
sat side by side in the prayer meeting, singing from the same 
book, or standing together in prayer. 
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Oliver did not follow the service very closely. That merry 
glimpse of life which Mr. Sayre’s visit had given to No. 16 
lingered in his thoughts. Ah, if Alice had only lived, how 
different his life would have been! How truly Elizabeth loved 
her, how truly she understood her! What would he have done 
without Elizabeth? As this thought came into his mind, an- 
other followed it, as the shadow of a cloud chases the sunshine 
from an upland pasture : What should he do without Elizabeth ? 
“When she marries” (Mr. Sayre’s words suddenly sounded 
in his ears) — ‘when she marries, what shall I do?””— The 
shock of the idea was almost physical. He turned and looked 
at her; her face was bent a little, but he saw the pure line of 
her cheek under the shadow of her chip hat, which was tied 
beneath her chin with lavender ribbons. She wore a white 
crape shawl, embroidered above the deep, soft fringe with a 
running vine of silk;.her hands were clasped lightly in her 
lap; her gray alpaca gown gleamed faintly in the light of the 
lamp on the wall above her. Elizabeth marry? Impossible! 
But suppose she should? What difference would it make to 
him? Would she not still be Alice’s friend,—his friend? 
In this sudden confusion, his ideal seemed to evade him. Did 
he — did he love Elizabeth ? 

He felt his face grow white. He had spiritually the sensa- 
tion of a man who wakes because he dreams that he is falling 
from a height. Oliver Hamilton’s eyes were opening to life 
and light and a possibility. His grief was withdrawing, and 
withdrawing, and in its place were pain and confusion and 
doubt. 

Elizabeth, listening to the preacher, her head bending like 
a flower on its stalk, was so calm and so remote that his rever- 
ence for her was almost fear. When they rose to sing the last 
hymn, and she missed his voice, she looked at him inquiringly, 
and, with an effort, he followed mechanically the guidance he 
had known so long. He tried to sing, but at first he was not 
aware of the words : — 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love! 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 
* * * * * 


From sorrow, toil, and pain, 
And sin we shall be free; 
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And perfect love and friendship reign 
Through all eternity ! 


Love, through all eternity! 

“Do I love her?” he was asking himself, and the very 
question seemed an affirmation. 

“You didn’t sing?” Elizabeth said, when they were alone 
under the stars. 

‘“‘No,” he said shortly. She was startled at his tone, and 
looked at him anxiously, but without a question. (This habit 
of hers of waiting silently was, although she did not know it, 
a most insistent and inescapable question.) “Elizabeth,” he 
said hoarsely, “it has just come to me—I— Listen! What 
should I have done without you all these years? Do you—do 
you understand ?” 

It seemed to Elizabeth Sayre as though for one instant her 
heart stood still. But the pause between Oliver’s words and 
her answer was scarcely noticeable. 

“It has been a great privilege to me,” she said, with a 
breath as though her throat contracted; “it is a great happi- 
ness to have helped you in any way. It is my love for Alice 
that has helped you.” 

‘SAivce! 

Oliver made no answer. They walked on, Elizabeth know- 
ing that her hand trembled on his arm, and feeling still that 
clutch upon her throat. 


TV: 


“Why, Lizzie, aren’t you going to stop a minute? Aren’t 
you going to sit down? ” 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold of the parlor, her hand on 
the door knob. Through her mother’s words, she was listening 
to Oliver Hamilton’s step as he went up to his studio. Mr. 
Hamilton had left her at the front door, and gone at once to 
his rooms, instead of stopping as usual for a chat with Mrs. 
Sayre. The rest of their walk home, after that word “ Alice,” 
had been full of forced and idle talk, which covered the 
shocked silence of their thoughts. 

Mrs. Sayre’s voice now seemed to her daughter like a stone 
flung into a still pool, which shattered the silence, and let loose 
a clamorous repetition of this strange thing Oliver had said, or 
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rather this terrible thing he had left unsaid. Elizabeth leaned 
against the door, holding the knob in a nervous grip. 

*“ Come, child, sit down and tell us about the sermon,” Mrs. 
Sayre commanded her, cheerily. 

“No,” Elizabeth said, “I only stopped to say good night. 
I—I am rather tired.” 

“Why, what’s happened to Oliver?” said Mrs. Sayre. 
“Why doesn’t he come ina minute? Have you and Elizabeth 
quarreled, Oliver?” she called out good-naturedly, thinking 
him still in the hall. 

Elizabeth turned abruptly. ; 

“Good night,” she said, and a moment later they heard her 
light step on the stairs. 

Her mother and aunt looked at each other. 

“T believe they have quarreled, Susy. Why, she didn’t kiss 
us good night, said Mrs. Sayre, in rather an awed voice. 

Elizabeth, in the darkness of her bedroom, stood still in the 
middle of the floor, her fingers pressed hard upon her eyes; her 
heart beating so that she could hardly breathe. The white 
crape shaw] slipped from her shoulders, and fell like a curve of 
foam about her feet. The light from the street lamp, which 
flared in an iron bracket on the corner of No. 16, traveled 
across the worn carpet, and showed the spare, old-fashioned 
furnishing of the room; it struck a faint sparkle from the 
misty surface of the old mirror, and it gleamed along the edge 
of a little gilt photograph frame that was standing on the 
dressing table. Elizabeth, shivering a little, the soft color 
deepening in her cheeks, and her eyelashes glittering with 
tears, saw the flickering gleam, and, with a sudden impulse, 
lifted the photograph, holding it close to her eyes and staring 
at it in the darkness. But the light from the lamp in the 
court was too faint to show the face. With an unsteady hand 
she struck a match and lit her candle. She had forgotten to 
take off her bonnet; she stood, the light flaring up into her 
face, looking with blurred eyes at Alice’s picture. At last, 
with a long sigh, she kissed it gently and put it again on the 
table. Then she sat down on the edge of her bed, staring 
straight before her at the candle, burning steadily in the hot, 
still night; her hands were clasped tightly upon her knees. 

It was long after that — it must have been nearly midnight 
—that Mrs. Sayre heard a step in her bedroom, and said, with 


a start : — 
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“What isit? Is that you, Liz’beth?” 

“Yes*mother dear. I—JI wanted to kiss you; I wanted 
—you!” 

she Sayre gathered the slender figure down into her arms. 

“Why, ’Liz’beth! Why, my precious child! Are you sick, 
my darling?” 

‘No, no,” she answered, a thrill of comfort in her voice; 
“only I didn’t kiss you good night. I oughtn’t to have wakened 
you. Good night, mother darling.” 

“ But, Lizzie,” said the tender old voice, “ something troubles 
you, my precious child. Did Oliver ——” She felt the instant 
stiffening of the arms about her, and her daughter drew herself 
away. 

There's nothing the matter, mother dear,” she said, her 
breathless voice quivering into calmness. ‘You will go to 
sleep now, won’t you? I ought not to have disturbed you.” 
And she had gone. 

Mrs. Sayre sighed. “I wish I could learn not to speak 
about him,” she thought. “Yet if she would only tell me!” 

But nothing could have been more impossible. Alas for 
those natures that cannot give their sorrow to another! Eliza- 
beth longed for sympathy and comfort, yet she knew not how 
to open her heart to receive it. Such natures suffer infinitely 
more than those happier souls whose pain rushes to their lips. 

Elizabeth’s struggle with herself had ended when she sought 
her mother; she knew what she must do.. She said to herself 
with exultation that she loved Oliver with all her soul; loved 
him enough to help him to be true to himself. He had told 
her, oh, how often, in those earlier days, that to him marriage 
was for eternity as well as time; that Love, from its very 
nature, could not be untrue, and go there could be but one love 
in a life. “Ifa second comes,” he used to say, “either it is an 
impostor, or the first was; either the first marriage was not 
sacred, or the second will not be!” She remembered how she 
had heard him say once of a man who had suffered as he had 
suffered: “No, his living is over; he can remember, but he 
cannot live again. If he dares to try, life will be ashes in his 
mouth |” 

Should she let him try? Should she let him think that his 
love for Alice was not love, or his love for her was disloyalty to 


Alice? How plain, how easy, was the answer, just because she 
loved him ! 


> 
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Wie 


The next morning Mrs. Sayre looked at Elizabeth anxiously. 
It was evident that her daughter suffered, and she longed to 
find one weak spot in that armor of reserve where she might 
pour in the oil and wine of love. But Elizabeth’s face had 
settled into the invincible calm which sympathy dare not touch. 
Indeed, her mother would even have wondered whether her sus- 
picion, in that hurried kiss at midnight, had not been all wrong, 
had it not been for Mr. Hamilton’s manner. 

Oliver Hamilton was too confused and dazed by his own 
possibilities to take thought of what his face or manner might 
betray; he said to himself that Elizabeth did not know what 
self-knowledge had leaped into his astounded brain in those 
brief words of his. But he would tell her; only, not to-day, 
—not to-day! He did not doubt that he loved her, — at least 
he loved Love; but to love her, gave the lie to five years’ pro- 
testations ! 

Elizabeth made no effort to avoid him. She believed so 
firmly in his loyalty to the past, —a loyalty so beautiful that it 
. had kindled in her the very love which it denied, — she believed 
so entirely in him and his love for the dead Alice, that she 
would not permit herself to doubt that his thought of her was 
only a fleeting fancy. 

To avoid him was to confess a fear that it was more. So 
when, on Sunday afternoon, he suggested that they should go 
out and walk across the bridge and along the road that led over 
the marshes, she assented with pleasure —a pleasure in which, 
when they started, there was a thread of irritation, because she 
knew, as they walked down the Court, that her mother and aunt 
Susan were looking after them, and speculating as to whether 
Oliver was “going to speak.” She was giad to turn into the 
first side street, and lose the consciousness of the eyes that were 
watching the back of her head. It was that sense of relief that 
made her draw a long breath, and Oliver instantly turned and 
looked at her with a solicitude in his eyes which was new. 

“ Are you tired?” he said gently. 

*“ No,” she answered. She saw that the hour she had refused 
to think possible was coming; yet it should not come! ‘Oh, 
Oliver,” she said hurriedly, “I wish you would make a study 
of the marshes in September; there is no autumnal coloring so 
lovely as those stretches of bronze and red, with pools here and 
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there that are like bits of the sky. Suppose we try to find just 
what you want, this afternoon, and then this week you can go 
to work. I wish you would really and seriously begin to work.” 

“T want to, now, myself,” he said soberly. ‘I have wasted 
too much time. Elizabeth, I have lived in a dream.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, wandering whether the unsteadiness 
which she felt in her voice could be heard, “I know you have. 
I have been thinking about it lately, and I wanted to say to 
you— I know you will forgive me for Alice’s sake, if it seems 
a hard thing —I wanted to say to you that it seems to me you 
ought to make your grief an inspiration in your life, not a 
hindrance. It ought to mean achievement, not a dream, 
Oliver.” 

He did not answer her, and when, a little later, he began to 
speak, it was of something else. 

The walk across the marshes was toward the east; the city 
lay behind them, and the little tidal river, catching a faint glow 
on its darkening expanse, wandered on ahead, fading at last 
into the cold violet of the distant hills. 

“Oh, this is what you ought to do,” Elizabeth said, as they 
paused a moment, and turned to look back at the town, whose 
windows flared with a sudden ruddy blaze. The house tops 
were black against the yellow sky ; a cross upon a distant spire 
flashed, and then faded into the sunset. The sea stretched its 
fingers in among the marshes, and rifts of water shone blue 
with the faint upper sky, or fiercely red where the clouds along 
the west were mirrored. The salt grass had bronzed and 
bleached, and had a hundred rippling tints of dull purple or 
warmer russet. Some of it had been cut, and lay in sodden 
yellow swaths, and some had been gathered into haystacks, 
that stood here and there like little thatched domes. A group 
of boys were playing down by the water, and their black figures 
stood out clear against the amber sky ; a tongue of flame from 
their bonfire leaped up, red and sharp, and lapsed again; and 
the lazy trail of white smoke, lying low along the marsh, 
brought to the two watchers the faint delicious scent of burn- 
ing brush and drift. ) 

“Qh, couldn’t you do this?” Elizabeth said, breathless with 
the joy of color. ‘Oh, how wonderful the sky is!” 

But Oliver, instead of planning for a picture, was staring 
into her face. 

“ Elizabeth,” he said, “I want to tell you—something. 
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When I said I wanted to begin to work, did you understand 
what I meant? My past, you know what it is to me, but — 
Oh, buzabeth ———-’ 

She turned her eyes away from his, but she answered 
calmly : — 

“Yes, indeed, I do know what it is to you, Oliver; and it is 
your present, too, —I know that. I know how real Alice is to 
you. It is she who makes your life now, just as she has made 
it in the past, and will make it in the future.” 

He opened his lips to speak, but he had no words, only 
blank impatience at the impossibility of putting aside that 
sacred name; and yet he was aware of a curious willingness to 
accept the check ; he could not understand himself. 

“ Ought we not to go home?” Elizabeth was saying gently. 
“See how gray the marshes are getting.” 

He shivered. 

“ Yes, come.” 

The walk home was very silent. 


VI. 


The yellow elm leaves were thick upon the ground in Bul- 
finch Court, when September, weary with its noon heats, held 
out an entreating hand to cool October. Mrs. Sayre found it 
necessary to have a fire occasionally in the evening, and she 
could not understand why it was that Oliver Hamilton did not 
sometimes ask to join the little circle about the hearth. 

“He used to, last autumn,” she complained. ‘ What’s the 
matter, Lizzie, — what does it mean?” 

The anxious interest in her mother’s face offended Elizabeth 
Sayre: “‘Have you refused him?” it said. “Have you had 
any disagreement ?” 

The indestructible tie between mother and daughter was 
sadly strained in those fading fall days. Elizabeth had with- 
drawn more and more into her own life; and she was too eager 
in her reticent living to know how cruelly she put her mother 
aside. The thought of Oliver Hamilton shut every other 
thought out. He loved her! Here was glory and sweetness, 
but pain and disappointment as well. His love for the dead 
Alice, his serene and lofty loyalty, in which Elizabeth had so 
rejoiced,— where were they? Yet they should not. cease! 
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He must be true to his own ideal, she said to herself again 
and again; he must conquer this passing unfaith. 

With this determination tingeing every action and word, 
absorbing every thought, it was no wonder Mrs. Sayre felt 
shut out of her daughter’s heart. Elizabeth lived, in those fall 
days, only to turn Oliver back to his own better life. In all 
her talks with him, as they went to prayer meeting, or wan- 
dered through the picture galleries, or came home together 
from the library, there was this strange fencing and parrying. 
How many times, when she thought she saw the words trem- 
bling on his lips which would make him untrue to his best self, 
and bring her the sweetness of human love, had she turned his 
thoughts back to Alice! How many times, when the door to 
happiness had seemed about to open, had she closed it with 
that single word, “ Alice” ! 

Alice! Alice! The name rang in her ears; it seemed to 
her sometimes as though she hated Alice. 

This suppressed excitement told upon her; her face grew 
paler, and there was a weary look in her eyes which her mother 
noted with anxiety. Mrs. Sayre almost betrayed her satisfac- 
tion when, one evening late in September, Oliver told her that 
he was going to New York for a fortnight, and promised her 
to call upon her son while he was there. He told Elizabeth, 
gloomily, that he was glad to get away; life was a miserable 
puzzle, he said, and he was going to forget it for a while if he 
could. 

Her face brightened. “I am so glad you are going!” 
she said. It was well that he should not see her for a time, 
she thought; he would have regained his old faith before he 
came back again. 

The look of relief in her face did not escape him. 

“She doesn’t love me,” he said to himself. Well, I will 
not urge her, I will not trouble her; but our friendliness is 
over: it can never be the same again.” 

Of course he was right. He was wakening to find himself 
still a man, although he had slept so long beneath his cloak of 
sorrow that he was yet half blind and dazed; and he knew that 
he and Elizabeth must be either more to each other, or less. 

It would have been hard for him to say which was the stronger 
in his mind: his conviction that he was yet capable of love, or 
his shame that his love was capable of death. It was this con- 
fusion of shame and exultation and pain that made it easy for 
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Elizabeth to check the words which came again and again to 
his lips. This sudden vanishing of the darkness of unreality 
left him groping in a blaze of light; he was full of bewilder- 
ment. He could not live as he had been living ; he dared not 
think of Alice; —it seemed as though his love for Elizabeth 
had masqueraded beneath the thought of Alice ! 

But Elizabeth felt a burden lifted when he went away. 

“Jt will be all right when he comes back,” she said to her- 
self; “he does not know that I saw it, and he will forget it.” 
And so she fell into the old round of duties, and she and her 
mother came a little closer together, only jarring apart again 
when Mrs. Sayre mentioned Oliver Hamilton in any way. But 
by the time his two weeks’ absence had lengthened into three, 
and the fourth was just opening, Mrs. Sayre had learned, she 
said to herself, to hold her tongue, and so she and her daughter 
came to know something like friendship, as well as the love 
which had always been theirs. 

“But I would like to know what keeps Oliver,” she con- 
fided to her sister-in-law, as they sat beside the fire, in the Sat- 
urday evening dusk. “’Liz’beth won’t let anybody see that 
she misses him, but she does.” 

Susan shook her head doubtfully. “I think Lizzie’s glad 
he’s gone. I can’t say why; but that’s how it seems to me.” 

“ Well, Susy,” interposed the other, with amiable contempt, 
“you can’t be expected to be a judge—you. But I, being 
married, understand such things. She misses him terribly, my 
dear. Well, I’m glad there’s a letter from him to-night. I 
wish she’d come home and read it to us.” 

Susan leaned forward and stirred the fire gently. 

“T’m not married, Jane, IJ know,” she acknowledged hum- 
bly; “but sometimes I think ’Liz’beth feels proud because 
Oliver’s faithful to the deceased.” 

Mrs. Sayre took off her glasses and polished them quickly 
on her black silk apron. Her handsome black eyes snapped. 

“Susy, if you weren’t Jorn an old maid, you never would 
have thought of anything so ridiculous!” She picked up the 
unopened letter from the table and looked at it longingly. 
“Dear me! I wish I knew what was in it. It’s thick enough 
to be an offer, and 2 

She did not finish the sentence, for Elizabeth opened the 
sitting-room door. The faint glow of the fire dazzled her eyes, 
fresh from the rainy darkness of the streets, so that at first she 
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did not notice the letter. Her mother, however, accustomed to 
the half-light, could see her daughter’s face, and was troubled 
by its pallor. 

There was a reason for it; a new pain had come to Eliza- 
beth in her walk home. She had gone out early in the after- 
noon to visit a sick Sunday-school child; but, the call made, 
she had stood hesitating in the doorway of the tenement house. 
There was nothing of importance that she must do; there 
was no other visit which must be made. She might as well go 
home. But she was strangely restless ; she did not want to 
go home. The thought of sitting by the fire, watching the 
rainy evening gather into darkness, while her mother and 
aunt Susan talked about Oliver, was unbearable. She had 
borne it often in the past, but then Oliver had been in the 
house ; while they were speaking, she could listen for his step 
upon the stairs, or the sound of the studio door closing, aud 
then the ecko jarring through the empty halls. But how 
different it all was at No. 16 Bulfinch Court without him! 
All her life seemed bleak and useless, filled only with that 
gentle chatter over cups of tea by the fireside. No, she could 
not go home just yet. The rain beat against the houses on 
the opposite side of the street, and there was a gush and 
gurgle from the tin spout that carried the water from the 
gutters under the eaves. A sudden gust of wind twisted 
the loose folds of her umbrella into a wet spiral; she shook it 
and opened it, and then found herself plodding out into the 
rain. 

She missed Oliver with a sort of sick pain about her heart 
which she did not understand. “It’s enough: happiness to 
love him, even if he doesn’t love me,” she assured herself, as 
she had done many times before, never doubting her own sin- 
cerity. Ever since she had recognized her love for him, she 
had been holding with all her might to this belief which 
human experience gives us the right at least to doubt, —that 
the human heart can be satisfied to give love, when it receives 
none in return. 

Elizabeth, walking aimlessly into the storm, feeding the 
hunger of her heart with this assertion, found herself at last 
on the road that led over the marshes. 

The sky was low and dull; the gray rain was sweeping in 
from the sea, and through the sodden grass the winding fin- 
gers of water were blackened at the touch of the wind. The 
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memory of the yellow August sunset came back to her, and 
Oliver’s words; she bit her lip, and the landscape blurred as 
though with some sudden, driving mist. 

It is hard enough at best to keep the exaltation of sacrifice 
in one’s daily commonplace living; but when into that com- 
monplace living creeps the suggestion that the sacrifice has 
been unnecessary, then a sick bewilderment falls upon the 
soul. This suggestion came now, suddenly, to Elizabeth 
Sayre. Perhaps she had made a terrible mistake! IH Oliver 
loved her, whether he put it into words or not, —if he did, 
was not the untruth to his ideal come? Would any hiding it 
from herself and him do away with the fact? Merely to keep 
him silent could not make him loyal to Alice. 

Elizabeth caught her breath as one who sobs, and yet with 
a strange, sharp pang of joy. Oliver, by all those unuttered 
words, was hers! 

But she would not allow herself to think such thoughts. 
Her mind was in a tumult; she doubted her own sincerity. 
She turned and began to walk back to town. She was very 
tired ; her dress was heavy with dampness, and her face wet 
with rain; her tears were hot upon her cheeks. No one 
noticed her in her long walk across the marshes; the occasional 
pedestrian cared only to shelter himself behind his umbrella, 
and did not look into the faces of young women foolish enough 
to be out in such a storm. When she got into town, it was 
quite dark; the street lamps gleamed with faint, quivering 
reflections along the wet pavements, and the people were push- 
ing and jostling, in their haste to reach the cheerful shelter of 
their homes. 

Elizabeth found herself thinking of the fireside and her 
mother’s face. She was weary of herself; she wanted to 
escape from this strange triumph of defeat ; for, at last, she 
knew, without reasoning about it, that she was going to accept 
the facts as they were, —she was going to be happy, and let 
Oliver be happy. Joy had been hiding itself under the pain 
of the thought that Oliver might never regain the past. She 
knew now that she did not want him to regain it. He loved 
her ; — and she was glad. 

She did not go into the sitting room when she reached 
home; she was too wet, she said, standing in the doorway 
and smiling at her mother and aunt; tired, but with delicate 
eolor deepening in her face, and with the rain still shining in 
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her soft hair, all roughened by the wind and curling about her 
forehead. “I'll go upstairs and put on some dry clothes, and 
then come down and set the tea table,” she said; “and ’m 
sorry I’ve been out so long, mother dear.” There was a little 
burst of joyousness in her voice; yet all the while she was 
wondering whether a reaction would come, and she would find 
herself capable of taking up her sacrifice again. Then she saw 
the letter which her mother, in smiling silence, held up to her. 
Mrs. Sayre’s look turned her back into her old reserve; she 
would read her letter alone. 

“T will be down in a moment and set the table,” she re- 
peated, and, taking the letter, she slipped out into the chilly 
darkness of the hall and up to her bedroom. 

It seemed to Mrs. Sayre, waiting impatiently for news, that 
Elizabeth took a long time to read her letter. “’Liz’beth’s 
like you, Susy,” she said, “she can’t hurry.” Indeed, the 
pause grew so long that Susan offered to go upstairs to see 
what detained ’Liz’beth. Susan was sensitive about her niece’s 
slowness, because Mrs. Sayre always pointed out in this con- 
nection Elizabeth’s resemblance to her aunt. “Do, Susy,” 
Mrs. Sayre assented, “and tell her we want to hear what 
Oliver says.” But Susan, when she returned, looked troubled, 
and did not bring any news of Oliver. 

“*Liz’beth’s lying down; she says she has a headache. 
Dear me! I hope the child hasn’t taken cold, Jane. Don’t 
you think you’d better give her something hot to drink ?” 

Mrs. Sayre’s solicitude banished instantly all thought of 
Oliver; she went bustling up to her daughier’s room, full of 
tender anxiety. But Elizabeth, lying white and still upon the 
bed, would only assure her, faintly, that she was tired; that 
her head ached; that there was nothing the matter with her ; 
that she didn’t want anything. “Oh, nothing! Nothing ! 
Only let me be alone, mother; and —and perhaps I shall sleep. 
Oh, won’t you please go?” Distressed and worried, there 
was nothing for Mrs. Sayre to do but kiss her daughter, rest- 
ing her soft old hand upon Elizabeth’s forehead, and stroking 
her hair gently, with little murmuring sounds of love, and then 
slip out of the room, closing the door quietly behind her. 

When she had gone, Elizabeth Sayre rose, with sudden, 
violent haste; she slipped the bolt of her door, and then fell 
upon her knees at her bedside. 

Mrs. Sayre knocked gently a few hours afterward, but 
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there was no answer, and she said to Susan that Elizabeth 
must be asleep, and sleep was the best thing for her; so she 
wouldn’t disturb her by going in to see how she was. She 
_meant to let her sleep in the morning, too, she told her sister- 
in-law. But when she went down to breakfast she found her 
daughter in the sitting room. Elizabeth answered all her 
mother’s inquiries, and kissed her gently, assuring her that she 
was quite well. A headache was of no consequence, she said ; 
yet it made her absent-minded, and she did not talk very much. 
Breakfast was almost over, Mrs. Sayre told her son afterward, 
before Lizzie remembered the great piece of news, and said, 
with a sort of start : — 

“Mother, Mr. Hamilton writes me to say that he is very 
happy. Fanny has promised to marry him. Tom is very 
much pleased, and I—I am so glad for dear little Fanny.” 
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THOSE merits of American government which belong to its 
Federal Constitution have been already discussed: we have 
now to consider such as flow from the rule of public opinion, 
from the temper, habits, and ideas of the people. 

I. The first is that of Stability. As one test of a human 
body’s soundness is its capacity for reaching a great age, so it 
is high praise for a political system that it has stood no more 
changed than any institution must change in a changing world, 
and that it now gives every promise of durability. The people 
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are profoundly attached to the form which their national life 
has taken. The Federal Constitution is, to their eyes, an 
almost sacred thing, an Ark of the Covenant, whereon no man 
may lay rash hands. Everywhere in Europe one hears schemes 
of radical change freely discussed. ‘There is a strong mon- 
archical party in France, a republican party in Italy and Spain. 
There are anarchists in Germany and Russia. Even in Eng- 
land, it is impossible to feel confident that any one of the ex- 
isting institutions of the country will be standing fifty years 
hence. But in the United States the discussion of political 
problems busies itself with details and assumes that the main 
lines must remain as they are forever. This conservative 
spirit, jealously watchful even in small matters, sometimes 
prevents reforms, but it assures to the people an easy mind, 
and a trust in their future which they feel to be not only a 
present satisfaction but a reservoir of strength. 

The best proof of the well-braced solidity of the system is 
that it survived the Civil War, changed only in a few points 
which have not greatly affected the balance of National and 
State powers. Another must have struck every European 
traveler who questions American publicists about the institu- 
tions of their country. When I first traveled in the United 
States, I used to ask thoughtful men, superior to the prejudices 
of custom, whether they did not think the States’ system defec- 
tive in such and such points, whether the legislative authority 
of Congress might not profitably be extended, whether the 
suffrage ought not to be restricted as regards negroes or immi- 
grants, and so forth. Whether assenting or dissenting, the 
persons questioned invariably treated such matters as purely 
speculative, saying that the present arrangements were far too 
deeply rooted for their alteration to come within the horizon of 
practical politics. So when a serious trouble arises, a trouble 
which in Europe would threaten revolution, the people face it 
quietly, and assume that a tolerable solution will be found. 
At the disputed election of 1876, when each of the two great 
parties, heated with conflict, claimed that its candidate had 
been chosen President, and the Constitution supplied no way 
out of the difficulty, public tranquillity was scarcely disturbed, 
and the public funds fell but little. A method was invented 
of settling the question which both sides acquiesced in, and 
although the decision was a boundless disappointment to the 
party which had cast the majority of the popular vote, that 
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party quietly submitted to lose those spoils of office whereon 
its eyes had been feasting. 

II. Feeling the law to be its own work, the people is dis- 
posed to obey the law. It is the best result that can be ascribed 
to the direct participation of the people in their government 
that they have the love of the maker for his work, that every 
citizen looks upon a statute as a regulation made by himself 
for his own guidance no less than for that of others, every 
official as a person he has himself chosen, and whom it is there- 
fore his interest, with no disparagement to his personal inde- 
pendence, to obey. Plato thought that those who felt their 
own sovereignty would be impatient of all control; nor is it to 
be denied that the principle of equality may result in lowering 
the status and dignity of a magistrate. But as regards law 
and order the gain much exceeds the loss, for every one feels 
that there is no appeal from the law, behind which there stands 
the foree of the nation. Sucha temper can exist and bear these 
fruits only where minorities, however large, have learned to 
submit patiently to majorities, however small. But that is the 
one lesson which the American government through every grade 
and in every department daily teaches, and which it has woven 
into the texture of every citizen’s mind. The habit of living 
under a rigid constitution superior to ordinary statutes — in- 
deed, two rigid constitutions, since the State Constitution is a 
fundamental law within its own sphere no less than is the 
Federal — intensifies this legality of view, since it may turn 
all sorts of questions which have not been determined by a 
direct vote of the people into questions of legal construction. 
It even accustoms people to submit to see their direct vote 
given in the enactment of a State Constitution nullified by the 
decision of a court holding that the Federal Constitution has 
been contravened. ‘The same spirit of legality shows itself in 
misgoverned cities. Even where it is notorious that officials 
have been chosen by the grossest fraud, and that they are rob- 
bing the city, the body of the people, however indignant, 
recognize the authority, and go on paying the taxes which a 
Ring levies, because strict legal proof of the frauds and rob- 
beries is not forthcoming. Wrongdoing supplies a field for 
the display of virtue. 

III. There is a broad simplicity about the political ideas of 
the people, and a courageous consistency in carrying them out 
in practice. When they have accepted a principle, they do not 
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_ shrink from applying it “right through,” however disagreeable 
in particular cases some of the results may be. I am far from 
meaning that they are logical in the French sense of the word. 
They have little taste either for assuming abstract propositions 
or for syllogistically deducing practical conclusions therefrom. 
But when they have adopted a general maxim of policy or rule 
of action, they show more faith in it than the English for 
instance would do, they adhere to it where the English would 
make exceptions, they prefer certainty and uniformity to the 
advantages which might occasionally be gained by deviation. 
If this tendency is partly the result of obedience to a rigid 
constitution, it is no less due to the democratic dislike of ex- 
ceptions and complexities, which the multitude finds not only 
difficult of comprehension but disquieting to the individual 
who may not know how they willaffect him. Take for instance 
the boundless freedom of the press. There are abuses obviously 
incident to such freedom, and these abuses have not failed to 
appear. But the Americans deliberately hold that in view of 
the benefits which such freedom on the whole promises, abuses 
must be borne with, and left to the sentiment of the people and 
the private law of libel to deal with. This tendency is not an 
unmixed blessing, for it sometimes allows evils to go too long 
unchecked. But on the whole it works for good. In giving 
equability to the system of government, it gives steadiness and 
strength. It teaches the people patience, accustoming them to 
expect relief only by constitutional means. It confirms their 
faith in their institutions, as friends value one another more 
when their friendship has stood the test of a journey full of 
hardships. 

IV. It is a great merit of American government that it 
relies very little on officials, and arms them with little power 
of arbitrary interference. It is natural to fancy that a govern- 
ment of the people and by the people will be led to undertake 
many and various functions for the people, and in the confidence 
of its strength will constitute itself a general philanthropic 
agency for their social and economic benefit. There has doubt- 
less been of late years a tendency in this direction. But it has 
taken the direction of acting through the law rather than 
through the officials. That is to say, when it prescribes to 
the citizen a particular course of action it has relied upon the 
ordinary legal sanctions, instead of investing the administrative 
officers with inquisitorial duties or powers that might prove 
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oppressive, and when it has devolved active functions upon 
officials, they have been functions serving to aid the individual 
and the community rather than to interfere with or supersede 
the action of private enterprise. 

V. There are no struggles between privileged and unprivi- 
leged orders, not even that perpetual strife of rich and poor 
which is the oldest disease of civilized states. One must not 
pronounce broadly that there are no classes, for in parts of the 
country social distinctions have begun to grow up. But for 
political purposes classes scarcely exist. No one of the ques- 
tions which now agitate the nation is a question between rich 
and poor. Instead of suspicion, jealousy, and arrogance embit- 
tering the relations of classes, good feeling and kindliness 
reign. Everything that government, as the Americans have 
hitherto understood the term, can give them, the poor have 
already, political power, equal civil rights, a career open to all 
citizens alike, not to speak of that gratuitous higher as well as 
elementary education which on their own economic principles 
the United States might have abstained from giving, but which 
political reasons have led them to provide with so unstinting a 
hand. Hence the poor have had nothing to fight for, no grounds 
for disliking the well to do, no complaints to make against them. 
The agitation of the last few years has been directed, not against 
the richer classes generally, but against incorporated companies 
and a few individual capitalists, who have not unfrequently 
abused the powers which the privilege of incorporation con- 
ferred upon them, or employed their wealth to procure legisla- 
tion opposed to the public interests. Where language has been 
used like that with which France and Germany are familiar, it 
has been used, not by native Americans, but by newcomers, 
who bring their Old World passions with them. Property is 
safe, because those who hold it are far more numerous than 
those who do not; the usual motives for revolution vanish; 
universal suffrage, even when vested in ignorant newcomers, 
can do comparatively little harm, because the masses have 
obtained everything which they could hope to attain except 
by.a general pillage. And the native Americans, though the 
same cannot be said of some of the recent immigrants, are 
shrewd enough to see that the poor would suffer from such 
pillage no less than the rich. 

* * * * * * * 


I. The government of the Republic, limited and languid 
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in ordinary times, is capable of developing immense vigor. It 
can pull itself together at moments of danger, can put forth 
unexpected efforts, can venture on stretches of authority, tran- 
scending not only ordinary practice, but even ordinary law. 
This is the result of the unity of the nation. A divided people 
is a weak people, even if it obeys a monarch; a united people 
is doubly strong when it is democratic, for then the force of 
each individual will swells the collective force of the govern- 
ment, encourages it, relieves it from internal embarrassments. 
Now the American people is united at moments of national 
concern from two causes. One is that absence of class divisions 
and jealousies which has been already described. The people 
are homogeneous: a feeling which stirs them stirs alike rich 
and poor, farmers and traders, Eastern men and Western men 
—one may now add, Southern men also. Their patriotism has 
ceased to be defiant, and it is conceived as the duty of promot- 
ing the greatness and happiness of their country, a greatness 
which, as it does not look to war or aggression, does not re- 
dound specially, as it might in Europe, to the glory or benefit 
of the ruling caste or the military profession, but to that of all 
the citizens. The other source of unity is the tendency in 
democracies for the sentiment of the majority to tell upon the 
sentiment of a minority. That faith in the popular voice, 
whereof I have already spoken, strengthens every feeling which 
has once become strong, and makes it rush like a wave over 
the country, sweeping everything before it. I do not mean 
that the people become wild with excitement, for beneath their 
noisy demonstrations they retain their composure and shrewd 
view of facts. I mean only that the pervading sympathy stirs 
them to unwonted efforts. The steam is superheated, but the 
effect is seen only in the greater expansive force which it 
exerts. Hence a spirited executive can in critical times go 
forward with a courage and confidence possible only to those 
who know that they have a whole nation behind them. The 
people fall into rank at once. With that surprising gift for 
organization which they possess, they concentrate themselves 
on the immediate object; they dispense with the ordinary con- 
stitutional restrictions; they make personal sacrifices which 
remind one of the self-devotion of Roman citizens in the earlier 
and better days of Rome. 

VII. Democracy has not only taught the Americans how 
to use liberty without abusing it, and how to secure equality: 
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it has also taught them fraternity. That word has gone out of 
fashion in the Old World, and no wonder, considering what 
was done in its name in 1793, considering also that it still 
figures in the programme of assassins. Nevertheless, there is 
in the United States a sort of kindliness, a sense of human 
fellowship, a recognition of the duty of mutual help owed by 
man to man, stronger than anywhere in the Old World, and 
certainly stronger than in the upper or middle classes of Eng- 
land, France, or Germany. The natural impulse of every citi- 
zen in America is to respect every citizen, and to feel that 
citizenship constitutes a certain ground of respect. The idea 
of each man’s equal rights is so fully realized that the rich or 
powerful man feels it no indignity to take his turn among the 
crowd, and does not expect any deference from the povzest. 
An employer of labor has, I think, a keener sense of his duty 
to those whom he employs than employers have in Europe. 
He has certainly a greater sense of responsibility for the use 
of his wealth. The number of gifts for benevolent and other 
public purposes, the number of educational, artistic, literary, 
and scientific foundations, is larger than even in England, the 
wealthiest and most liberal of European countries. Wealth is 
generally felt to be a trust, and exclusiveness condemned not 
merely as indicative of selfishness, but as a sort of offense 
against the public. No one, for instance, thinks of shutting 
up his pleasure grounds; he seldom even builds a wall round 
them, but puts up low railings or a palisade, so that the sight 
of his trees and shrubs is enjoyed by passers-by. That any one 
should be permitted either by opinion or by law to seal up many 
square miles of beautiful mountain country against tourists or 
artists is to the ordinary American almost incredible. Such 
things are to him the marks of a land still groaning under 
feudal tyranny. 

It may seem strange to those who know how difficult Euro- 
pean states have generally found it to conduct negotiations 
with the government of the United States, and who are accus- 
tomed to read in European newspapers the defiant utterances 
which American politicians address from Congress to the effete 
monarchies of the Old World, to be told that this spirit of 
fraternity has its influence on international relations also. 
Nevertheless, if we look not at the irresponsible orators, who 
play to the lower feelings of a section of the people, but at the 
general sentiment of the whole people. we shall recognize that 
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democracy makes both for peace and for justice as between 
nations. Despite the admiration for military exploits which 
the Americans have sometimes shown, no country is at bottom 
more pervaded by a hatred of war, and a sense that national 
honor stands rooted in national fair dealing. The nation is’ 
often misrepresented by its statesmen, but although it allows 
them to say irritating things and advance unreasonable claims, 
it has not for more than forty years permitted them to abuse 
its enormous strength, as most European nations possessed of 
similar strength have in time past abused theirs. 

The characteristics of the nation which I have passed in 
review are not due solely to democratic government, but they 
have been strengthened by it, and they contribute to its solidity 
and to the smoothness of its working. As one sometimes sees 
an individual man who fails in life because the different parts 
of his nature seem unfitted to each other, so that his action, 
swayed by contending influences, results in nothing definite or 
effective, so one sees nations whose political institutions are 
either in advance of or lag behind their social conditions, so 
that the unity of the body politic suffers, and the harmony of 
its movements is disturbed. America isnot suchanation. It 
is made all of a piece; its institutions are the product of its 
economic and social conditions and the expression of its char- 
acter. The new wine has been poured into new bottles; or to 
adopt a metaphor more appropriate to the country, the vehicle 
has been built with a lightness, strength, and elasticity which 
fit it for the roads it has to traverse. 
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THE HAND OF LINCOLN.! 
By E, C. STEDMAN. 


(Epmunp CLarENcE STEDMAN, poet and critic, was born in Hartford, Conn., 
October 8, 1833. Having finished his course at Yale College, he edited succes- 
sively the Norwich Tribune (1852-1853) and the Winsted Herald (1854-1855). 
After remaining a year on the staff of the New York Tribune, he became war 
correspondent of the World (1861-1863), and from 1864 to 1883 was a banker 
and a member of the New York Stock Exchange. He has published : ‘‘ Poems 
Lyric and Idyllic,’ ‘‘ Alice of Monmouth,” ‘‘The Blameless Prince,’? ‘* Haw- 
thorne,” ‘‘ Lyrics and Idylls,”’ ‘‘ Victorian Poets,’ ‘‘ A Library of American Lit- 
erature,”’ and ‘‘ A Victorian Anthology.’’] 


1Copyright, 1897, by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


THE HAND OF LINCOLN. 


Loox on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold: 

From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was,— how large of mold 


The man who sped the woodman’s team, 
And deepest sunk the plowman’s share, 
And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware. 


This was the hand that knew to swing 

The ax — since thus would Freedom train 
Her son—and made the forest ring, 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 


Firm hand, that loftier office took, 
A conscious leader’s will obeyed, 

And, when men sought his word and look, 
With steadfast might the gathering swayed. 


No courtier’s, toying with a sword, 
Nor minstrel’s$*laid across a lute; 
A chief’s, uplifted to the Lord 
When all the kings of earth were mute! 


The hand of Anak, sinewed strong, 

The fingers that on greatness clutch; 
Yet, lo! the marks their lines along 

Of one who strove and suffered much. 


For here in knotted cord and vein 
I trace the varying chart of years; 

I know the troubled’ heart, the strain, 
The weight of Atlas— and the tears. 


Again I see the patient brow 
That palm erewhile was wont to press; 
And now ’tis furrowed deep, and now 
Made smooth with hope and tenderness. 


For something of a formless grace 
This molded outline plays about; 

A pitying flame, beyond our trace, 
Breathes like a spirit, in and out, — 


The love that cast an aureole 
Round one who, longer to endure, 
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Called mirth to ease his ceaseless dole, 
Yet kept his nobler purpose sure. 


Lo, as I gaze, the statured man, 

Built up from yon large hand, appears: 
A type that Nature wills to plan 

But once in all a people’s years. 


What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 

Since through its living semblance passed 
The thought that bade a race be free! 


—0f9400-—_ 


THE ERIE RAILWAY SCANDAL.! 
By HENRY ADAMS. 


(Henry Apams: An American historian and grandson of J.Q. Adams ; born 
in Boston, February 16, 1838. His principal work is ‘‘ The History of the United 
States.’? Among his other writings are: ‘‘ Document relating to New England 
Federalism ’’ (1877), ‘‘ Life of Albert Gallatin’’ (1879), and ‘‘ John Randolph”’ 
(1882).] 


THE Civil War in America, with its enormous issues of 
depreciating currency and its reckless waste of money and 
credit by the government, created a speculative mania such as 
the United States, with all its experience in this respect, had 
never before known. Not only in Broad Street, the center of 
New York speculation, but far and wide throughout the North- 
ern States, almost every man who had money employed a part 
of his capital in the purchase of stocks or of gold, of copper, of 
petroleum, or of domestic produce, in the hope of a rise in 
prices, or staked money on the expectation of a fall. To use 
the jargon of the street, every farmer and every shopkeeper in 
the country seemed to be engaged in “carrying” some favorite 
security “on a margin.” Whoever could obtain twenty-five 
dollars sent it to a broker with orders to buy two hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth of stocks, or whatever amount the broker 
would consent to purchase. If the stock rose, the speculator 
prospered ; if it fell until the twenty-five dollars of deposit or 
margin were lost, the broker demanded a new deposit, or sold 
the stock to protect himself. By means of this simple and 


1 From ‘Historical Essays, 1891.” By permission of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
(Large Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d.) 
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smooth machinery, which differs in no essential respect from 
the processes of roulette or rouge-et-noir, the whole nation flung 
itself into the Stock Exchange, until the “ outsiders,” as they 
were called, in opposition to the regular brokers of Broad 
Street, represented nothing less than the entire population of 
the American Republic. Every one speculated, and for a time 
every one speculated successfully. 

The inevitable reaction began when the government, about 
a year after the close of the war, stopped its issues and ceased 
borrowing. The greenback currency had for a moment sunk 
to a value of only 37 cents to the dollar. It is even asserted 
that on the worst day of all, the 11th of July, 1864, one sale 
of $100,000 in gold was actually made at 310, which is equiva- 
ient to about 83 cents in the dollar. At this point, however, 
the depreciation stopped, and the paper which had come so near 
falling into entire discredit steadily rose in value, first to 50 cents, 
then to 60 and to 70, and within the year to more than 90 cents. 

So soon as the industrious part of the public felt the curb of 
this return to solid values, the whole fabric of fictitious wealth 
began to melt away under their eyes. Thus it was not long 
before the so-called *“ outsiders,” the men who speculated on 
their own account, and could not act in agreement or combina- 
tion, began to suffer. One by one, or in great masses, they 
were made the prey of the larger operators; their last margins 
were consumed, and they dropped down to the solid level of 
slow, productive industry. Some lost everything, many lost 
still more than they had; and there are few families of ordi- 
nary connection and standing in the United States which cannot 
tell, if they choose, some dark story of embezzlement or breach 
of trust committed in these days. Some men who had courage 
and a sense of honor found life too heavy for them; others 
went mad. But the greater part turned in silence to their 
regular pursuits, and accepted their losses as they could. 
Almost every rich American could produce from some pigeon- 
hole a bundle of worthless securities, and could show check 
books representing the only remaining trace of margin after 
margin consumed in vain attempts to satisfy the insatiable 
broker. A year or two of incessant losses swept the weaker 
gamblers from the street. 

But even those who continued to speculate found it neces- 
sary to change their mode of operations. Chance no longer 
ruled over the Stock Exchange and the gold market. The fate 
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of a battle, the capture of a city, or the murder of a President 
had hitherto been the influences which broke the plans of the 
strongest combinations, and put all speculators, whether great 
or small, on fairly even ground; but as the period of sudden 
and uncontrollable disturbing elements passed away, the market 
fell more and more completely into the hands of cliques which 
found a point of adhesion in some great mass of incorporated 
capital. Three distinct railways, with all their enormous 
resources, became the property of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who by 
means of their credit and capital again and again swept millions 
of dollars into his pocket by a process curiously similar to 
gambling with loaded dice. But Vanderbilt was one of the 
most respectable of these great operators. The Erie Railway 
was controlled by Daniel Drew, who used the mean tactics of a 
common swindler too timid to risk his person. Vanderbilt 
acted in the interests of his corporations; Drew cheated 
equally his corporation and the public. Between these two 
men and the immense incorporated power they swayed, smaller 
operators one after another were crushed to pieces, until the 
survivors learned to seek shelter within some clique sufficiently 
strong to afford protection. Speculation in this manner began 
to consume itself, and the largest combination of capital was 
destined to swallow every weaker combination which ventured 
to show itself in the market. 

Thus between the inevitable effect of a currency which 
steadily shrank the apparent wealth of the country, and the 
omnipotence of capital in the stock market, a sounder and 
healthier state of society began to make itself felt. Nor could 
the public, which had been robbed with such cynical indiffer- 
ence by Drew and Vanderbilt, feel any sincere regret when 
they saw those two cormorants reduced to tearing each other. 
In the year 1867 Mr. Vanderbilt undertook to gain possession 
of the Erie Road, as he had already obtained possession of the 
New York Central, the second trunk line between New York 
and the West. Mr. Vanderbilt was supposed to own property 
to the value of $50,000,000, all of which might be made directly 
available for stock operations. He bought the greater part of 
the Erie stock. Drew sold him all he wanted, and then issued 
as much more as was required to defeat Vanderbilt’s purpose. 
After a violent struggle, which overthrew all the guaranties 
of social order, Drew triumphed, and Mr. Vanderbilt aban- 
doned the contest. The Erie corporation paid him a large 
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sum to reimburse his alleged losses. At the same time it was 
agreed that Mr. Drew’s accounts should be passed, and he 
obtained a release in full, and retired from the direction. And 
the Erie Road, almost exhausted by such systematic plunder- 
ing, was left in the undisturbed, if not peaceful, control of Mr. 
Jay Gould and Mr. James Fisk, Jun., whose reign began in 
the month of July, 1868. 

An intrigue equally successful and disreputable brought 
these two men into the Erie board of directors, whence they 
speedily drove their more timid predecessor Drew. In July, 
1868, Gould made himself president and treasurer of the cor- 
poration. Fisk became comptroller. A young lawyer named 
Lane became counsel. These three directors made a majority 
of the executive committee, and were masters of Erie. The 
board of directors held no meetings. The executive committee 
was never called together, and the three men — Fisk, Gould, 
and Lane — became from this time the absolute, irresponsible 
owners of the Erie Railway, not less than if it had been their 
personal property and plaything. 

This property was in effect, like all the great railway cor- 
porations, an empire within a republic. It consisted of a trunk 
line of road four hundred and fifty-nine miles in length, with 
branches three hundred and fourteen miles in extent, or seven 
hundred and seventy-three miles of road in all. Its capital 
stock amounted to about $35,000,000. Its gross receipts ex- 
ceeded $15,000,000 per annum. It employed not less than 
fifteen thousand men, and supported their families. Over all 
this wealth and influence, — greater than that directly swayed 
by any private citizen, greater than is absolutely and person- 
ally controlled by most kings, and far too great for the public 
safety either in a democracy or in any other form of society, — 
the vicissitudes of a troubled time placed two men in irrespon- 
sible authority ; and both these men belonged to a low and 
degraded moral and social type. Such an elevation has been 
rarely seen in modern history. Even the most dramatic of 
modern authors, even Balzac himself, who loved to deal with 
similar violent alternations of fortune, or Alexandre Dumas, 
with all his extravagance of imagination, never have reached 
a conception bolder or more melodramatic than this, nor have 
they ever ventured to conceive a plot so enormous, or a catas- 
trophe so original, as was now to be developed. 

‘One of the earliest acts of the new rulers was precisely 
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such as Balzac or Dumas might have predicted and. dilated 
upon. They established themselves in a palace. The old 
offices of the Erie Railway were in the lower part of the city, 
among the wharves and warehouses, a situation no doubt con- 
venient for business, but by no means agreeable as a residence ; 
and the new proprietors naturally wished to reside on their 
property. Mr. Fisk and Mr. Gould accordingly bought a 
huge building of white marble, not unlike a European palace, 
situated about two miles from the business quarter, and con- 
taining a large theater, or opera house. ‘They also purchased 
several smaller houses adjoining it. The opera house cost 
about $700,000, and a large part of the building was at once 
leased by the two purchasers to themselves as the Erie corpo- 
ration, to serve as offices. This suite of apartments was then 
furnished by themselves, as representing the corporation, at an 
expense of $300,000, and in a style which, though called vul- 
gar, was certainly not more vulgar than that of the President’s 
official residence, and which would be magnificent in almost 
any palace in Europe. The adjoining houses were connected 
with the main building ; and in one of these Mr. Fisk had his 
private apartments, with a private passage to his opera box. 
He also assumed direction of the theater, of which he became 
manager in chief. To these royal arrangements he brought 
tastes commonly charged as the worst results of royal license. 
The atmosphere of the Erie offices was not supposed to be dis- 
turbed with moral prejudices; and as the opera itself supplied 
Mr. Fisk’s mind with amusement, so the opera troupe supplied 
him with a permanent harem. Whatever Mr. Fisk did was 
done on an extraordinary scale. 

These arrangements, however, regarded only the pleasures 
of the American Aladdin. In the conduct of their interests, 
the new directors showed a capacity for large conceptions and 
a vigor in the execution of their schemes such as alarmed the 
entire community. At the annual election in 1868, when 
Gould, Fisk, and Lane, having borrowed or bought proxies for 
the greater part of the stock, caused themselves to be elected 
for the ensuing year, the respectable portion of the public 
throughout the country was astonished and shocked to learn 
that the new board of directors contained two names peculiarly 
notorious and obnoxious to honest men, the names of William 
M. Tweed and Peter B. Sweeney. 

The effect of this alliance was felt in the ensuing winter in 
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the passage of a bill through the State legislature, and its sig- 
nature by the governor, abolishing the former system of annual 
elections of the entire board of Erie directors, and authorizing 
the board to classify itself in such a manner that only a portion 
should be changed each year. The principle of the bill was 
correct. Its practical effect however was to enable Gould and 
Fisk to make themselves directors for five years, in spite of any 
attempt on the part of the stcckholders to remove them. The 
formality of annual reelection was spared them; and so far as 
the stockholders were concerned, there was no great injustice 
in the act. The Erie Road was in the peculiar position of being 
without an owner. There was no cestui que trust, unless the 
English stockholders could be called such. In America the 
stock was almost exclusively held for speculation, not for in- 
vestment ; and in the morals of Wall Street, speculation meant 
or had almost come to mean disregard of intrinsic value. In 
this case society at large was the injured party, and society 
knew its risk. 

This step, however, was only a beginning. The Tammany 
ring, as it was called, exercised a power far beyond politics. 
Under the existing Constitution cf the State, the judges of the 
State courts are elected by the people. There are thirty-three 
such judges in New York, and each of the thirty-three was 
clothed with equity powers running through the whole State. 
Of these judges Tammany Hall elected several, and the Erie 
Railway controlled others in country districts. Each of these 
judges might forbid proceedings before any and all the other 
judges, or stay proceedings in suits already commenced. Thus 
the lives and the property of the public were in the power of 
the new combination ; and two of the city judges, Barnard and 
Cardozo, had already acquired a peculiarly infamous reputation 
as so-called “slaves to the ring,” which left no question as to 
the depths to which their prostitution of justice would descend. 

The alliance between Tammany and Erie was thus equiva- 
lent to investing Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk with the highest 
attributes of sovereignty; but in order to avail themselves to 
the utmost of their judicial powers, they also required the 
ablest legal assistance. The degradation of the bench had 
been rapidly followed by the degradation of the bar. Promi- 
nent and learned lawyers wete already accustomed to avail 
themselves of social or business relations with judges to for- 
ward private purposes. One whose partner might be elevated 
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to the bench was certain to be generally retained in cases 
brought before this special judge; and litigants were taught 
by experience that a retainer in such cases was profitably be- 
stowed. Others found a similar advantage resulting from 
known social relations with the court. This debasement of 
tone was not confined to the lower ranks of advocates; and it 
was probably this steady demoralization of the bar which made 
it possible for the Erie ring to obtain the services of Mr. David 
Dudley Field as its legal adviser. Mr. Field, a gentleman of 
European reputation, in regard to which he was understood to 
be peculiarly solicitous, was an eminent law reformer, author 
of the New York Code, delegate of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association to the European International Congress, and 
asserted by his partner, Mr. Shearman, in evidence before a 
committee of the New York legislature, to be a man of quixotic 
sense of honor. Mr. Shearman himself, a gentleman of Eng- 
lish parentage, had earned public gratitude by arraigning and 
deploring with unsurpassed courage and point the condition of 
the New York judiciary, in an admirable essay which will be 
found in the North American Review for July, 1867. The 
value of Mr. Field’s services to Messrs. Fisk and Gould was 
not to be measured even by the enormous fees their generosity 
paid him. His power over certain judges became so absolute 
as to impress the popular imagination ; and the gossip of Wall 
Street insisted that he had a silken halter round the neck of 
Judge Barnard and a hempen one round that of Cardozo. It 
is certain that he who had a year before threatened Barnard on 
his own bench with impeachment, now appeared in the charac- 
ter of Barnard’s master, and issued as a matter of course the 
edicts of his court. 

One other combination was made by the Erie managers to 
extend their power, and this time it was credit that was threat- 
ened. They bought a joint-stock bank in New York city, with 
a capital of $1,000,000. The assistance thus gained was pur- 
chased at a very moderate price, since it was by no means 
represented by the capital. The great cliques and so-called 
“operators” of Wall Street and Broad Street carry on their 
transactions by a system of credits and clearing houses with a 
very limited use of money. The banks certify their checks, 
and the certified checks settle all balances. Nominally and by 
law the banks only certify to the extent of bona fide deposits, 
but in reality the custom of disregarding the strict letter of the 
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law was not unknown; and in regard to the bank in question, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, an officer of the national 
Treasury, testified that on an examination of its affairs in 
April, 1869, out of fifteen checks deposited in its hands as 
security for certifications made by it, selected at hazard for 
inquiry, and representing a nominal value of $1,500,000, three 
only were good. The rest represented accommodation ex- 
tended to brokers and speculators without security, as an 
actual fact it is in evidence. This same bank, on Thursday, 
September 24, 1869, certified checks to the amount of nearly 
$7,500,000 for Mr. Gould alone. What sound security Mr. 
Gould deposited against this mass of credit may be left to the 
imagination. His operations, however, were not confined to 
this bank alone, although this was the only one owned by the 
ring. 

Thus Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk created a combination more 
powerful than any that has been controlled by mere private 
citizens in America or in Europe since society for self-protec- 
tion established the supreme authority of the judicial name. 
They exercised the legislative and the judicial powers of the 
State; they possessed almost unlimited credit, and society was 
at their mercy. One authority alone stood above them, beyond 
their control; and this was the distant but threatening figure 
of the national government. 

Nevertheless, powerful as they were, the Erie managers were 
seldom in funds. The huge marble palace in which they lived, 
the theater they supported, the reckless bribery and profusion 
of management by which they could alone maintain their de- 
fiance of public opinion, the enormous schemes for extending 
thei: operations into which they rushed with utter recklessness, 
all required greater resources than could be furnished even by 
the wholesale plunder of the Erie Road. They were obliged 
from time to time to issue from their castle, and harry the in- 
dustrious public or their brother freebooters. The process was 
different from that known to the dark ages, but the objects and 
the results were equally robbery. At one time Mr. Fisk is said 
to have ordered heavy speculative sales of stock in an express 
company which held a contract with the Erie Railway. The 
sales being effected, the contract was declared annulled. The 
stock naturally fell, and Mr. Fisk realized the difference. He 
then ordered heavy purchases, and having renewed the con- 
tract the stock rose again, and Mr. Fisk a second time swept 
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the street. In the summer and autumn of 1869 the two man- 
agers issued and sold two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
new shares of Erie stock, or nearly as much as its entire capital 
when they assumed power in July, 1868. With the aid of the 
money thus obtained, they succeeded in withdrawing about 
$12,500,000 in currency from circulation at the very moment 
of the year when currency was most in demand in order to 
harvest the crops. For weeks the whole nation writhed and 
quivered under the torture of this modern rack, until the na- 
tional government itself was obliged to interfere and threaten 
a sudden opening of the Treasury. But whether the Erie 
speculators operated for a rise or for a fall, whether they bought 
or sold, and whother they were engaged in manipulating stocks 
or locking up currency or cornering gold, they were always a 
public nuisance and scandal. 
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ARREST OF PROGRESS BY DEMOCRACY.} 
By Sir HENRY SUMNER MAINE. 
(From ‘‘ Popular Government.’’) 


[Str Henry James Sumner Maine: An English jurist and author; born 
at Caversham Grove, near Leighton, August 15, 1822; died at Cannes, Febru- 
ary 3, 1888. He was regius professor of civil law at Cambridge, 1847-1854 ; 
was called to the bar in 1850 ; was reader of jurisprudence and civil law at the Inns 
of Court, 1852-1862 ; was a member of the Council at Calcutta, 1862-1888 ; held 
the chair of jurisprudence at Oxford, 1869-1878 3 was master of Trinity Hall and 
professor of international law, Cambridge, and held many other high positions. 
He was also the recipient of numerous honors from universities and scientific 
societies. Among his writings are: ‘‘ Memoir of H. F. Hallam” (1851), ‘* Ancient 
Law’? (1861), ‘‘ Village Communities ** (1871), ‘‘ The Early History of the Prop- 
erty of Married Women”? (1873), ‘* The Effects of Observation of India on Modern 
European Thought’ (1875), ‘‘ Lectures on the Early History of Institutions”? 
(1875), ‘* Dissertations on Early Law and Custom”? (1883), ‘‘ Popular Govern- 
ment”’ (1885), and ‘‘ The Whewell Lectures ”? (1888). ] 


LET us now suppose the competition of Parties, stimulated 
to the utmost by the modern contrivances of the Wire-puller, 
to have produced an electoral system under which every adult 
male has a vote, and perhaps every adult female. Let us assume 
that the new machinery has extracted a vote from every one of 
these electors. How is the result to be expressed ? It is, that 
the average opinion of a great multitude has been obtained, 
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and that this average opinion becomes the basis and standard 
of all government and law. ‘There is hardly any experience of 
the way in which such a system would work, except in the eyes 
of those who believe that history began since their own birth. 
The universal suffrage of white males in the United States is 
about fifty years old; that of white and black is less than 
twenty. The French threw away universal suffrage after the 
Reign of Terror; it was twice revived in France, that the 
Napoleonic tyranny might be founded on it; and it was intro- 
duced into Germany, that the personal power of Prince Bis- 
marck might be confirmed. But one of the strangest of vulgar 
ideas is that a very wide suffrage could or would promote 
progress, new ideas, new discoveries and inventions, new arts 
of life. Such a suffrage is commonly associated with Radical- 
ism; and no doubt amid its most certain effects would be the 
extensive destruction of existing institutions ; but the chances 
are that, in the long run, it would produce a mischievous form 
of Conservatism, and drug society with a potion compared with 
which Eldonine would be a salutary draught. For to what 
end, towards what ideal state, is the process of stamping upon 
law the average opinion of an entire community directed ? 
The end arrived at is identical with that of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which attributes a similar sacredness to the average 
opinion of the Christian world. “Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus,” was the canon of Vincent of Lerins. 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum” were the words which rang 
in the ears of Newman and produced such marvelous effects 
on him. But did any one in his senses ever suppose that these 
were maxims of progress? The principles of legislation at 
which they point would probably put an end to all social and 
political activities, and arrest everything which has ever been 
associated with Liberalism. A moment’s reflection will satisty 
any competently instructed person that this is not too broad a 
proposition. Let him turn over in his mind the great epochs 
of scientific invention and social change during the last two 
centuries, and consider what would have occurred if universal 
suffrage had been established at any one of them. Universal 
suffrage, which to-day excludes Free Trade from the United 
States, would certainly have prohibited the spinning jenny and 
the power loom. It wonld certainly have forbidden the thresh- 
ing machine. It would have prevented the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar, and it would have restored the Stuarts. 
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It would have proscribed the Roman Catholics with the mob 
which burned Lord Mansfield’s house and library in 1780, and 
it would have proscribed the Dissenters with the mob which 
burned Dr. Priestley’s house and library in 1791. 

There are possibly many persons who, without denying 
these conclusions in the past, tacitly assume that no such mis- 
takes will be committed in the future, because the community 
is already too enlightened for them, and will become more en- 
lightened through popular education. But without question- 
ing the advantages of popular education under certain aspects, 
its manifest tendency is to diffuse popular commonplaces, to 
fasten them on the mind at the time when it is most easily 
impressed, and thus to stereotype average opinion. It is of 
course possible that universal suffrage would not now force on 
governments the same legislation which it would infallibly 
have dictated a hundred yearsago; but then we are necessarily 
ignorant what germs of social and material improvement there 
may be in the womb of time, and how far they may conflict 
with the popular prejudice which hereafter will be omnipotent. 
There is, in fact, just enough evidence to show that even now 
there is a marked antagonism between democratic Opinion and 
scientific truth as applied to human societies. The central seat 
in all Political Economy was from the first occupied by the 
theory of Population. This theory has now been generalized 
by Mr. Darwin and his followers, and, stated as the principle 
of the survival of the fittest, it has become the central truth of 
all biological science. Yet it is evidently disliked by the mul- 
titude, and thrust into the background by those whom the 
multitude permits to lead it. It has long been intensely un- 
popular in France and the continent of Europe; and, among 
ourselves, proposals for recognizing it through the relief of 
distress by emigration are visibly being supplanted by schemes 
founded on the assumption that, through legislative experiments 
on society, a given space of land may always be made to support 
in comfort the population which from historical causes has 
come to be settled on it. 

It is perhaps hoped that this opposition between democracy 
and science, which certainly does not promise much for the 
longevity of popular government, may be neutralized by the 
ascendency of instructed leaders. Possibly the proposition 
would not be very unsafe, that he who calls himself a friend of 
democracy, because he believes that it will be always under 
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wise guidance, is in reality, whether he knows it or not, an 
enemy of democracy. But at all events the signs of our time 
are not at all of favorable augury for the future direction of 
great multitudes by statesmen wiser than themselves. The 
relation of political leaders to political followers seems to me to 
be undergoing a twofold change. The leaders may be as able 
and eloquent as ever, and some of them certainly appear to 
have an unprecedentedly “good hold upon commonplaces, and 
a facility in applying them”; but they are manifestly listening 
nervously at one end of a speaking tube which receives at its 
other end the suggestions of a lower intelligence. On the 
other hand, the followers, who are really the rulers, are mani- 
festly becoming impatient of the hesitations of their nominal 
chiefs and the wrangling of their representatives. I am very 
desirous of keeping aloof from questions disputed between the 
two great English parties; but it certainly seems to me that 
all over Continental Europe, and to some extent in the United 
States, parliamentary debates are becoming ever more formal 
and perfunctory, they are more and more liable to being per- 
emptorily cut short, and the true springs of policy are more 
and more limited to clubs and associations deep below the level 
of the highest education and experience. ‘There is one State 
or group of States, whose political condition deserves particular 
attention. This is Switzerland, a country to which the student 
of politics may always look with advantage for the latest forms 
and results of democratic experiment. About forty years ago, 
just when Mr. Grote was giving to the world the earliest vol- 
umes of his “ History of Greece,” he published “Seven Letters 
on the Recent Politics of Switzerland,” explaining that his in- 
terest in the Swiss Cantons arose from their presenting “a 
certain analogy nowhere else to be found in Europe ” to the 
ancient Greek States. Now, if Grote had one object more 
than another at heart in writing his History, it was to show, 
by the example of the Athenian democracy, that wide popular 
governments, so far from meriting the reproach of fickleness, 
are sometimes characterized by the utmost tenacity of attach- 
ment, and will follow the counsels of a wise leader, like Peri- 
cles, at the cost of any amount of suffering, and may even be 
led by an unwise leader, like Nicias, to the very verge of de- 
struction. But he had the acuteness to discern in Switzerland 
the particular democratic institution which was likely to tempt 
democracies into dispensing with prudent and independent 
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direction. He speaks with the strongest disapproval of a pro- 
vision in the Constitution of Lucerne, by which all laws passed 
by the Legislative Council were to be submitted for veto or 
sanction to the vote of the people throughout the Canton. 
This was originally a contrivance of the ultra-Catholic party, 
and was intended to neutralize the opinions of the Catholic 
Liberals, by bringing to bear on them the average opinion of 
the whole Cantonal population. A year after Mr. Grote had 
published his “Seven Letters,” the French Revolution of 1848 
occurred, and, three years later, the violent overthrow of the 
democratic institutions established by the French National 
Assembly was consecrated by the very method of voting which 
he had condemned, under the name of the Plébiscite. The 
arguments of the French Liberal party against the Plebiscite, 
during the twenty years of stern despotism which it entailed 
upon France, have always appeared to me to be arguments in 
reality against the very principle of democracy. After the 
misfortunes of 1870, the Bonapartes and the Plébiscite were 
alike involved in the deepest unpopularity; but it seems im- 
possible to doubt that Gambetta, by his agitation for the scrutin 
de liste, was attempting to recover as much as he could of the 
plebiscitary system of voting. Meantime it has become, in 
various shapes, one of the most characteristic of Swiss institu- 
tions. One article of the Federal Constitution provides that, 
if fifty thousand Swiss citizens, entitled to vote, demand the 
revision of the Constitution, the question whether the Consti- 
tution be revised shall be put to the vote of the people of Swit- 
zerland, “ay” or “no.” Another enacts that, on the petition 
of thirty thousand citizens, every Federal law and every 
Federal decree, which is not urgent, shall be subject to the 
referendum; that is, it shall be put to the popular vote. 
These provisions, that when a certain number of voters demand 
a particular measure, or require a further sanction for a partic- 
ular enactment, it shall be put to the vote of the whole coun- 
try, seem to me to have a considerable future before them in 
democratically governed societies. When Mr. Labouchere 
told the House of Commons, in 1882, that the people were tired 
of the deluge of debate, and would some day substitute for it 
the direct consultation of the constituencies, he had more facts 
to support his opinion than his auditors were perhaps aware of. 

Here, then, we have one great inherent infirmity of popu- 
lar governments, an infirmity deducible from the principle of 
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Hobbes, that liberty is power cut into fragments. Popular 
governments can only be worked by a process which incident- 
ally entails the further subdivision of the morsels of political 
power; and thus the tendency of these governments, as they 
widen their electoral basis, is towards a dead level of common- 
place opinion, which they are forced to adopt as the standard 
of legislation and policy. The evils likely to be thus produced 
are rather those vulgarly associated with ultra-Conservatism 
than those of ultra-Radicalism. So far, indeed, as the human race 
has experience, it is not by political societies in any way re- 
sembling those now called democracies that human improvement 
has been carried on. History, said Strauss — and, considering 
his actual part in life, this is perhaps the last opinion which 
might have been expected from him — History is a sound aristo- 
crat. There may be oligarchies close enough and jealous 
enough to stifle thought as completely as an Oriental despot 
who is at the same time the pontiff of a religion ; but the prog- 
ress of mankind has hitherto been effected by the rise and fal! 
of aristocracivs, by the formation of one aristocracy within an- 
other, or by the succession of one aristocracy to another. There 
have been so-called democracies, which have rendered services 
beyond price to civilization, but they were only peculiar forms 
of aristocracy. 

The short-lived Athenian democracy, under whose shelter 
art, science, and philosophy shot so wonderfully upwards, was 
only an aristocracy which rose on the ruins of one much nar- 
rower. ‘The splendor which attracted the original genius of 
the then civilized world to Athens was provided by the severe 
taxation of a thousand subject cities; and the skilled laborers 
who worked under Phidias, and who built the Parthenon, were 
slaves. 
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shipping business ; in 1860 succeeded his father-in-law as editor of the Econo- 
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Tue problem of “nation-making””— that is, the explana- 
tion of the origin of nations such as we now see them, and 
such as in historical times they have always been,— cannot, as 
it seems to me, be solved without separating it into two: one, 
the making of broadly marked races, such as the negro or the 
red man or the European; and the second, that of making the 
minor distinctions, such as the distinction between Spartan and 
Athenian, or between Scotchman and Englishman. Nations as 
we see them are (if my arguments prove true) the produce of 
two great forces: one the race-making force, which — whatever 
it was—acted in antiquity, and has now wholly or almost 
given over acting; and the other the nation-making force prop- 
erly so called, which is acting now as much as it ever acted, and 
creating as much as it ever created. 

The strongest light on the great causes which have formed 
and are forming nations is thrown by the smaller causes which 
are altering nations. The way in which nations change, gen- 
eration after generation, is exceedingly curious, and the change 
occasionally happens when it is very hard to account for. 
Something seems to steal over society, say of the Regency time 
as compared with that of the present Queen: if we read of life 
at Windsor (at the cottage now pulled down), or of Bond Street 
as it was in the days of the “Loungers” (an extinct race), or 
of St. James’ Street as it was when Mr. Fox and his party 
tried to make “political capital” out of the dissipation of an 
heir apparent, we seem to be reading not of the places we 
know so well, but of very distant and unlike localities. Or let 
any one think how little is the external change in England be- 
tween the age of Elizabeth and the age of Anne compared with 
the national change. How few were the alterations in physical 
condition, how few (if any) the scientific inventions affecting 
human life which the later period possessed, but the earlier did 
not! How hard it is to say what has caused the change in the 
people, and yet how total is the contrast, at least at first sight! 
In passing from Bacon to Addison, from Shakespeare to Pope, 
we seem to pass into a new wotld. 
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In the first of these essays I spoke of the mode in which the 
literary change happens; and I recur to it because, literature 
being narrower and more definite than life, a change in the less 
serves as a model and illustration of the change in the greater. 
Some writer, as was explained,— not necessarily a very excel- 
lent writer or a remembered one,—hit on something which 
suited the public taste; he went on writing, and others imitated 
him, and they so accustomed their readers to that style that 
they would bear nothing else. Those readers who did not like 
it were driven to the works of other ages and other countries, 
— had to despise the “trash of the day,” as they would call it. 
The age of Anne patronized Steele, the beginner of the essay, 
and Addison, its perfecter, and it neglected writings ina wholly 
discordant key. I have heard that the founder of the Times 
was asked how all the articles in the Times came to seem to be 
written by one man, and that he replied, “Oh, there is always 
some one best contributor, and all the rest copy.” And this is 
doubtless the true account of the manner in which a certain 
trade-mark, a curious and indefinable unity, settles on every 
newspaper; perhaps it would be possible to name the men who 
a few years since created the Saturday Review style, now imi- 
tated by another and a younger race; but when the style of a 
periodical is once formed, the continuance of it is preserved by 
a much more despotic impulse than the tendency to imitation, 
—by the self-interest of the editor, who acts as trustee, if I 
may say so, for the subscribers. The regular buyers of a 
periodical want to read what they have been used to read,— 
the same sort of thought, the same sort of words: the editor 
sees that they get that sort; he selects the suitable, the con- 
forming articles, and he rejects the nonconforming. What 
the editor does in the case of a periodical, the readers do in the 
case of literature in general: they patronize one thing and 
reject the rest. 

Of course there was always some reason, if we only could 
find it, which gave the prominence in each age to some par- 
ticular winning literature; there always is some reason why 
the fashion of female dress is what it is; but just as in the case 
of dress we know that nowadays the determining cause is very 
much of an accident, so in the case of literary fashion the origin 
is a good deal of an accident. What the milliners of Paris or 
the demi-monde of Paris enjoin our English ladies is (I suppose) 
a good deal chance; but as soon as it is decreed, those whom 
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it suits and those whom it does not all wear it; the imitative 
propensity at once insures uniformity, and ’ that horrid thing 
we wore last year” (as the phrase may go) is soon nowhere to 
be seen. Just so a literary fashion spreads, though I am far 
from saying with equal primitive unreasonableness: a literary 
taste always begins on some decent reason, but once started, it 
is propagated as a fashion in dress is propagated; even those 
who do not like it read it because it is there and because 
nothing else is easily to be found. 

The same patronage of favored forms and persecution of 
disliked forms are the main causes too, I believe, which change 
national character. Some one attractive type catches the eye, 
so to speak, of the nation or a part of the nation, as servants 
catch the gait of their masters, or as mobile girls come home 
speaking the special words and acting the little gestures of each 
family whom they may have been visiting. I do not know if 
many of my readers happen to have read Father Newman’s cele- 
brated sermon “Personal Influence the Means of Propagating 
the Truth”; if not, I strongly recommend them to doso. ‘hey 
will there see the opinion of a great practical leader of men, of 
one who has led very many where they little thought of going, 
as to the mode in which they are to be led; and what he says, 
put shortly and simply and taken out of his delicate language, 
is but this,—that men are guided by type, not by argument; 
that some winning instance must be set up before them, or the 
sermon will be vain and the doctrine will not spread. I do not 
want to illustrate this matter from religious history, for I 
should be led far from my purpose; and after all I can but 
teach the commonplace that it is the life of teachers which is 
catching, not their tenets. And again, in political matters, how 
quickly a leading statesman can change the tone of the com- 
munity! We are most of us earnest with Mr. Gladstone; we 
were most of us not so earnest in the time of Lord Palmerston. 
The change is what every one feels, though no one can define it. 
Each predominant mind calls out a corresponding sentiment in 
the country ; most feel it a little: those who feel it much, ex- 
press it much; those who feel it excessively, express it exces- 
sively ; those who dissent, are silent or unheard. 

After such great matters as religion and politics, it may 
seem trifling to illustrate the subject from little boys; but it is 
not trifling. The bane of philosophy is pomposity ; people will 
not see that small things are the miniatures of greater, and it 
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seems a loss of abstract dignity to freshen their minds by object 
lessons from what they know. But every boarding school 
changes as a nation changes. Most of us may remember think- 
ing, “ How odd it is that this ‘half’ should be so unlike last 
‘half’! now we never go out of bounds, last half we were al- 
ways going; now we play rounders, then we played prisoner’s 
base ;” and so through all the easy life of that time. In fact, 
some ruling spirits, some one or two ascendant boys, had left, 
one or two others had come; and so all was changed. The 
models were changed, and the copies changed : a different thing 
was praised, and a different thing bullied. A curious case of 
the same tendency was noticed to me only lately: a friend of 
mine —a Liberal Conservative — addressed a meeting of work- 
ingmen at Leeds, and was much pleased at finding his char- 
acteristic and perhaps refined points both apprehended and 
applauded; “but then,” as he narrated, “up rose a blatant 
Radical who said the very opposite things, and the workingmen 
cheered him too and quite equally.” He was puzzled to ac- 
count for so rapid a change ; but the mass of the meeting was 
no doubt nearly neutral, and if set going, quite ready to ap- 
plaud any good words without much thinking. The ringlead- 
ers changed ; the Radical tailor started the Radical cheer ; the 
more moderate shoemaker started the moderate cheer; and the 
great bulk followed suit. Only a few in each case were silent, 
and an absolute contrast was in ten minutes presented by the 
same elements. 

The truth is that the propensity of man to imitate what is 
before him is one of the strongest parts of his nature ; and one 
sign of it is the great pain which we feel when our imitation 
has been unsuccessful. There is a cynical doctrine that most 
men would rather be accused of wickedness than of gawcherie ; 
and this is but another way of saying that the bad copying of 
predominant manners is felt to be more of a disgrace than com- 
mon consideration would account for its being, since gaucherie 
in all but extravagant cases is not an offense against religion or 
morals, but is simply bad imitation. 

We must not think that this imitation is voluntary, or even 
conscious. On the contrary, it has its seat mainly in very ob- 
_ scure parts of the mind, whose notions, so far from having been 
consciously produced, are hardly felt to exist ; so far from being 
conceived beforehand, are not even felt at the time. The main 
seat of the imitative part of our nature is our belief, and the 
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causes predisposing us to believe this or disinclining us to be- 
lieve that are among the obscurest parts of our nature; but as 
to the imitative nature of credulity there can be no doubt. In 
“ Kothen” there is a capital description of how every sort of 
European resident in the Kast—even the shrewd merchant, 
and “the post-captain with his bright wakeful eye of com- 
mand.” — comes soon to believe in witchcraft, and to assure you 
in confidence that “there really is something in it:” he has 
never seen anything convincing himself, but he has seen those 
who have seen those who have seen those who have seen; in 
fact, he has lived in an atmosphere of infectious belief, and he 
has inhaled it. Scarcely any one can help yielding to the cur- 
rent infatuations of his sect or party. For a short time —say 
some fortnight — he is resolute, he argues and objects; but day 
by day the poison thrives and reason wanes. What he hears 
from his friends, what he reads in the party organ, produces 
its effect. The plain, palpable conclusion which every one 
around him believes has an influence yet greater and more 
subtle, that conclusion seems so solid and unmistakable; his 
own arguments get daily more and more like a dream. Soon 
the gravest sage shares the folly of the party with which he 
acts and the sect with which he worships. 

In true metaphysics I believe that (contrary to common 
opinion) unbelief far oftener needs a reason and requires an 
effort than belief. Naturally, and if man were made according 
to the pattern of the logicians, he would say, “When I see a 
valid argument, I will believe; and till I see such argument, I 
will not believe; ” but in fact every idea vividly before us soon 
appears to us to be true, unless we keep up our perceptions of 
the arguments which prove it untrue and voluntarily coerce our 
minds to remember its falsehood. “All clear ideas are true” 
was for ages a philosophical maxim; and though no maxim 
can be more unsound, none can be more exactly conformable 
to ordinary human nature. The child resolutely accepts every 
idea which passes through its brain as true; it has no dis- 
tinct conception of an idea which is strong, bright, and per- 
manent, but which is false too. The mere presentation of an 
idea, unless we are careful about it, or unless there is within 
some unusual resistance, makes us believe it ; and this is why 
the belief of others adds to our belief so quickly, for no ideas 
seem so very clear as those inculcated on us from every side. 

The grave part of mankind are quite as liable to these imi- 
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tated beliefs as the frivolous part. The belief of the money 
market, which is mainly composed of grave people, is as imita- 
tive as any belief: you will find one day every one enterpris- 
ing, enthusiastic, vigorous, eager to buy and eager to order; in 
a week or so you will find almost the whole society depressed, 
anxious, and wanting to sell. If you examine the reasons for 
the activity or for the inactivity or for the change, you will 
hardly be able to trace them at all, and as far as you can trace 
them they are of little force. In fact, these opinions were not 
formed by reason but by mimicry: something happened that 
looked a little good, on which eager, sanguine men talked 
loudly, and common people caught their tone; a little while 
afterwards, and when people were tired of talking this, some- 
thing also happened, looking a little bad, on which the dismal, 
anxious people began, and all the rest followed their words; 
and in both cases an avowed dissentient is set down as “ crotch- 
ety.” “If you want,” said Swift, “to gain the reputation of a 
sensible man, you should be of the opinion of the person with 
whom for the time being you are conversing.” There is much 
quiet intellectual persecution among “reasonable” men: a 
cautious person hesitates before he tells them anything new, 
for if he gets a name for such things, he will be called “ flighty,” 
and in times of decision he will not be attended to. 

In this way the infection of imitation catches men in their 
most inward and intellectual part,— their creed; but it also 
invades men by the most bodily part of the mind, so to speak, 
the link between soul and body,—the manner. No one 
needs to have this explained, we all know how a kind of subtle 
influence makes us imitate or try to imitate the manner of those 
around us: to conform to the fashion of Rome — whatever the 
fashion may be, and whatever Rome we may for the time be 
at — is among the most obvious needs of human nature. But 
what is not so obvious, though as certain, is that the influence 
of the imitation goes deep as well as extends wide: “The 
matter,” as Wordsworth says, “of style very much comes out 
of the manner.” If you will endeavor to write an imitation 
of the thoughts of Swift in a copy of the style of Addison, you 
will find that not only is it hard to write Addison’s style from 
its intrinsic excellence, but also that the more you approach to 
it the more you lose the thought of Swift : the eager passion of 
the meaning beats upon the mild drapery of the words. So 
you could not express the plain thoughts of an Englishman in 
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the grand manner of a Spaniard. Insensibly, and as by a sort 
of magic, the kind of manner which a man catches eats into 
him, and makes him in the end what at first he only seems. 

This is the principal mode in which the greatest minds of 
an age produce their effect: they set the tone which others take 
and the fashion which others use. There is an odd idea that 
those who take what is called a “scientific view” of history 
need rate lightly the influence of individual character: it 
would be as reasonable to say that those who take a scientific 
view of nature need think little of the influence of the sun. 
On the scientific view, a great man is a great new cause, com- 
pounded or not out of other causes, —for I do not here or else- 
where in these papers raise the question of free will, — but 
anyhow new in all its effects and all its results. Great models 
for good and evil sometimes appear among men, who follow 
them either to improvement or degradation. 
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OLD Mr. Burroughs waited impatiently at luncheon for his 
son’s appearance. His widowed sister, Mrs. Whitcomb, who 
presided over his household, had to bear the brunt of his ill 
humor, but she was a large and genial woman, and a little 
bit obtuse, and could endure a good deal without any ruffling 
of temper. She was, moreover, so proud of her brother that 
she felt complimented even at being scolded by him. She was 
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intensely conscious of his wealth, distinction, and national 
fame, and bragged of him in a guileless way to her acquaint- 
ances. Her nephew, who was given to being sarcastic with 
her, she could not quite make out, but admired him immensely. 
She spoke of him with bated breath, as of some higher order 
of creature, whose ways were exalted above her comprehension 
and criticism. She knew in a vague way his reputation, but 
it made no difference with her, and in no wise affected her 
treatment of him. She was in a state of general bewilder- 
ment as to metropolitan ways and manners, and had never 
quite found her footing in this Babylonic confusion. She had 
had very decided opinions in Indiana; but as, somehow, they 
did not apply to New York, she had given up the habit of 
judging. She lacked both the energy and the ability at her 
age to readjust her mental lens of vision to new conditions, 
and she floated with her bewildered smile through New York 
society, without finding lodgment or acquiring any definable 
place in it. She was the Honorable Abiel Burroughs’ sister 
—that was all. And the Honorable Abiel was, as far as soci- 
ety was concerned, only the father of Julian Burroughs. He 
was known to exist, but was rarely seen. His existence was 
inferred from the house in the Avenue and his son’s extrava- 
gance. Though he sat occasionally on public platforms and 
contributed liberally to popular charities, the metropolis was 
not half as much interested in him as in his son; and ex- 
minister though he was, the newspapers took far less account 
of him than of the handsome young man who bore his name, 
and whose chief distinction consisted in his capacity to spend. 
It may have been because the Honorable Abiel felt a little 
uneasy in his obscurity that he had begun of late to resume 
his interrupted connection with politics. He saw plainly that 
there was no political future for a Republican in New York, 
unless he happened to get a national appointment; and he 
squirmed a good deal at the thought of severing his connec- 
tion with a party which had conferred such great honors upon 
him. He who had known Lincoln and Chase and Seward, and 
who was a repository of anecdotes concerning those departed 
chieftains, how could he make common cause with copper- 
heads and Tammany and the rebel brigadiers? Mr. Bur- 
roughs, after a great deal of anxious reflection, came to the 
conclusion that his turning Mugwump was out of the ques- 
tion. But Julian, who had no traditions to trouble him, could 
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scarcely be reproached for choosing his party with a view 
to his own advantage. He could scarcely be bound by his 
father’s antecedents. The important thing was for him to 
get to Washington, not by the slow and laborious byway of 
Albany, but by the straight road of a congressional nomina- 
tion. The old gentleman had, by a shrewd and roundabout 
maneuver, obtained the assurance from the leader of Tammany 
Hall that for sixty thousand dollars, paid ostensibly for cam- 
paign expenses, the nomination was at his disposal. He could 
see no moral objection to accepting this offer, at the same time 
as he was personally identified with the Republican organiza- 
tion and lending his respectable name to cloak infamous deals 
and trades and corruption of voters. Whatever his party did 
was (if not laudable) at least defensible; and after each elec- 
tion he was ready to put his signature to documents white- 
washing the unblushing tricksters who profess to represent the 
Grand Old Party in the metropolis. No man who cherished a 
lurking ambition under his waistcoat could afford to be over- 
scrupulous, Burroughs reasoned ; and he found even a certain 
satisfaction in exhibiting a broad, pachydermatous front toward 
those obnoxious persons who took him to task for his indorse- 
ment of rascality. He had after each such attack an agreeable 
sense of solidarity with his party, and a revived hope of being 
called to the front in some conspicuous capacity. 

Julian, entering, took his seat quietly at the table, called for 
a bottle of claret, and fell to eating, while his father sat with 
his shaggy brows knitted, gazing intently at him. ) 

“Well, Jule,” he said at last, “have you made up your 
mind about the matter we talked about last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And what is your decision?” 

The old man’s voice almost trembled as he asked the ques- 
tion, and there was a tense, strained look in his eyes, which 
betrayed his agitation. 

“T have decided to yield to your wishes,” the son replied, 
putting down his glass of claret and wiping his mustache with 
his napkin. The Honorable Abiel cleared his throat noisily 
and blew his nose. Then, with a visible sense of relief, he 
attacked his beefsteak, which was one of the few things his 
French chef could not spoil for him. 

“Jule,” he observed after a considerable pause, “I am 
glad you have taken my advice in this matter. You may have 
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to do some mighty nasty things, though, before you get through 
with this business; but I hope you are equal to them.” 

“What do you refer to?” asked Julian, putting down his 
knife and fork. 

‘Well, you know, in the first place, you’ll have to be a 
Democrat, and that, you know, is pretty nasty.” 

“Oh, yes; but scarcely any nastier than being a Re- 
publican.” 

“Good for you, Jule,” cried the old man, with a most 
unexpected laugh. “I like to see you stick up for your 
party.” 

“Tt was rather a mild way of sticking up for it,” remarked 
Julian. 

“ Well, mild or strong, I like it. But that was not what I 
had in mind. You have got to go down to the convention next 
week and make a speech accepting the nomination. You have 
got to put in something avout Jeffersonian simplicity, and 
you’ve got to go for the Republicans. Point the finger of scorn 
at the scandals during Grant’s administration — Belknap, Robe- 
son, Babcock, and all the rest of them; haul us over the coals 
for overtaxation, centralization, favoring monopolies, tendency 
to Cxsarism, and anything else you can think of. If you like, 
I’ll write the speech for you; for, to be frank, Jule, I should be 
afraid of your putting your foot init. You know I am an old 
hand at that sort of composition. I know to a T just where 
the applause will come in, and I kno-v just how to tickle an 
American audience. If they are Democrats, Thomas Jefferson 
will fetch them every time, and Samuel J. Tilden — be sure 
you bring in his full name, with a stop for applause after each 
—and Horatio Seymour and all the other venerable mossbacks. 
Then, I’ll give you another first-rate idea. Find out what kind 
of flattery will be most agreeable to your audience. If they 
have no virtues at all, or achievements that you can detect, 
praise their sense of fair play — which, by the way, they have 
none of —and, above all, their sturdy American common sense ; 
make them feel in their ignorance their superiority to those 
preposterous persons who have gone through college or been 
abroad or in any way forfeited their birthright as plain Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

“But then I shall be casting discredit upon myself, 
governor.” 

“ Oh, never mind that. They won’t hunt up your record, 
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and if the Republican papers attack you as a college man and 
an aristocrat, it’ll rather strengthen you.” 

“ But, governor, that’s a deuced bad business.” 

A shade of anxiety passed over the Honorable Abiel’s face, 
as he perceived the tone of disgust in his son’s voice. 

“ Why, Jule,” he cried, “ you have given me your word ; 
and I tell you if you take a hand in this thing, as you’ve 
promised, you’ve got to go the whole hog.” 

The young man ate for a few minutes in silence, drank 
another glass of claret, and finally inquired,— 

“Is there anything else ? ” 

“Then you stand by your promise?” 

S705: 

“ And you'll allow me to write your speech for you? If there 
is anything you can’t quite go, then you may strike it out.” 

“I prefer to write it myself.” 

“ Will you let me see it before you deliver it ?” 

SOVesne 

“And remember this. Go for Grant with all your steam, 
pitch into the Electoral Commission, the fraud of ’76, and all 
the rest of it. But don’t say anything about Lincoln, for he’s 
canonized, you know — unless you try to make out that he was 
really a Democrat.” 

Mr. Burroughs laughed uproariously at this joke, and Mrs. 
Whitcomb smiled feebly ; but Julian remained unresponsive. 
Whether it was the responsibility of his new career which 
impressed him, or his mere disinclination to leave the old, it 
was evident that he was far from happy. His father suspected 
that there was something under it all, but Jule was such a curi- 
ous, taciturn, and self-sufficient creature that he would have 
been afraid to sue for his confidence. 


i: 


The Democratic Convention which nominated Julian Bur- 
roughs for Congress came near ending in a row. ‘There was 
apparently not a soul outside of the initiated few who had ex- 
pected such anomination. Mr. Danforth, the present member, 
was a candidate for renomination, and he had hosts of friends 
in the convention who felt outraged at the unceremonious shelv- 
ing of one to whom they were indebted for so many favors. It 


was whispered that he had offended the “ Boss ” by an attempted 
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show of independence, and that the latter dignitary had sworn 
to take his scalp. And now all the positions he had procured 
for his henchmen in the customhouse, the departments, and 
the internal revenue service —all his efforts in behalf of Pats 
and Mikes and Barneys and their friends— counted for noth- 
ing, and his persistent, silent vote for every job that had the 
possibility of patronage in it could not save him from political 
extinction. Having an inkling of what was coming, he had, 
as a mere forlorn hope, packed the galleries of the hall and the 
stairs without with his adherents, who were merely waiting for 
his signal to make a disturbance. They would cheerfully have 
mobbed the new nominee, if they had known his name or his 
appearance, for anew man meant to many of them loss of place, 
salary, and influence. The little distinction which a gauger- 
ship, or a clerkship, or even a janitorship conferred, was to them 
a precious thing. It made them among their humble compa- 
triots a kind of public characters, and entitled them to carry 
their heads high. What wonder that they were burning with 
animosity toward the unknown man who was to displace their 
patron ! 

It was a great, barren, whitewashed hall in East Seven- 
teenth Street where the convention was held. The Boss, a 
thick-set, square-jawed man, with a pugnacious mouth and a 
grisly beard, sat, cool as a sphinx, on the platform, surrounded 
by his braves, some of whom seemed to be enjoying the situa- 
tion. They were of the most diverse appearance and position. 
Many were liquor dealers, dive keepers, and prize fighters, with 
heavy jaws, large cheek bones, and ugly mouths ; while some 
were lawyers and business men, with intelligent faces and gen- 
tlemanly bearing, whose ambition had led them into an alliance 
with this notorious organization. They subordinated themselves 
without scruple to the stout, brutal-looking Irishman who held 
mayoralties, judgeships, fat receiverships, shrievalties, and some- 
times even a governorship in the hollow of his hand. They 
devoted themselves in private and public to singing his praises, 
found all sorts of occult virtues in his character, lauded him to 
the skies for not stealing (oblivious of the estimate which such 
praise implied), and threw a thin mask of respectability over 
his whole degrading activity. And for this subserviency they 
would sooner or later reap their reward. 

Julian, who had, much against his will, at the advice of his 
father, been elected a delegate to the convention, elbowed his 
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way with difficulty through the crowd on the stairs, which 
freely commented on his appearance. Some one, by way of 
pleasantry, knocked his hat down over his ears, while others 
exhorted him to “ wipe off his chin” and “ pull down his vest 
—all of which he bore with the good humor of a candidate, 
though he was inwardly boiling. He heard himself described 
as a dude, a swell, a fancy chap, etc., and he got several vicious 
punches in his ribs, indicative of the sentiments that were en- 
tertained toward his species. He succeeded, however, in res- 
cuing himself out of the throng without broken bones, and 
presently took his seat unobserved near one of the windows. 
It was a good while before the meeting was called to order. 
Laughing and subdued conversation were heard from all parts 
of the hall. The smell of: bad cigars made the atmosphere op- 
pressive, and a cloud of blue smoke hung under the gas fixtures 
and ‘slowly rose toward the ceiling. It was understood that 
a committee were having a conference in another part of the 
building with representatives of the other Democratic organi- 
zation of the city, with a view to avoiding contests and an 
equitable division of the spoils. From time to time a messen- 
ger arrived and presented a slip of paper to the Boss, who 
scrawled something on the back of it, and without a change 
of mien on his stolid face handed it back. Julian had, from 
where he sat, a good view of him, and he could not help ad- 
miring the consciousness of power which his slow movements 
revealed. There was a kind of leonine laziness about him 
which was quite becoming. But the way he sat in his chair, 
broad, square, and tranquilly defiant, seemed even more sug- 
gestive. That must have been the way Caracalla sat; and the 
same low brow and strong neck that descended in two parallel 
lines from the root of the ears were a survival from that an- 
cient type of imperial boss. If our republic is ever destined 
to suffer shipwreck, this is the kind of man that will wreck it. 
This is the kind of ruler which universal suffrage, in a com- 
munity where a majority of the electorate are ignorant, will 
invariably produce. He represents the true average, morally 
and intellectually, of the vote that upholds his power. And 
as soon as he shall represent, not the municipal, but the national 
average, we shall have him in the White House. If we per- 
mit ignorant hordes of foreigners, at the rate of half a million 
a year, to continue to lower this average, it is an inevitable 
result which no power in heaven or on earth can prevent. 
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After half an hour’s suspense and the exchange of many 
messages, five men filed into the hall, and were received with 
shouts and applause. They took their seats on the platform, 
shook hands with the Boss, and communicated to him the 
results of their conference. He listened with an impassive 
mien, except once when he drew down his mouth into a smile 
resembling that of a bull terrier. He nodded several times 
slowly, and spoke between his teeth, with scarcely a perceptible 
motion of the lips. Presently Mr. Hurst, a prominent politi- 
cal lawyer whom Julian knew, stepped up; and seeing that he 
was recognized, Burroughs nodded to him across the hall. The 
Boss directed his sullen stare in the same direction, and the 
unwilling candidate felt an unpleasant uneasiness steal over 
him. He felt that he was not making a favorable impression. 
He was being judged and found wanting. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly contemptuous in the way the mighty man 
slowly withdrew his gaze. “Is that dudish-lcoking chap old 
Burroughs’ son ?”’ he asked the lawyer. 

“ Yes, that is he.” 

People were usually noncommittal when talking with the 
Boss until they had ascertained his opinion. 

“H’m! He ain’t much to look at. But,” after another 
glance at Julian, “he'll ¢ >.” 

«Yes, exactly. That’s just what I think. He’ll no doubt 
do,” Hurst eagerly assented. 

“T like the old man’s looks better.” 

“So doI. The old Mr. Burroughs is, so to speak, a per- 
sonage. He looks like a man of weight.” 

The autocrat of the metropolis pulled, with much delibera- 
tion, a roll of tobacco from his pocket and bit off a quid. He 
had strong, short, regular teeth that looked as if they might 
chew up a nail with a relish. 

“Go over and sit by him,” he continued, when he had got 
the quid comfortably disposed, “and see that he don’t make an 
ass of himself.” 

“Certainly, with much pleasure. Is there anything in 
particular?” 

“Yes, don’t let him make a speech when he gets the nomi- 
nation. Them green chaps always slops over.” 

“ All right, sir. I'll do my best to shut him up.” 

The Boss waved his hand in dismissal, and the lawyer 
bowed and withdrew. A manner which he would have 
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resented in one of his peers he accepted from this coarse, 
burly Irishman, and felt rather honored at having displayed 
to the crowd his intimacy with so mighty a personage. He 
made his way between chairs and benches to Julian, shook him 
cordially by the hand, lighted a cigar, and began to chat, giv- 
ing his advice in an offhand, half-jocoss manner. ‘The conven- 
tion was now called to order, and the roll call was about to 
begin, when the Boss rose, stepped to the edge of the platform, 
and said in a grouty, stertorous voice, — 

“The police will please clear the lobbies.” 

Never were the behests of a sovereign executed with greater 
promptness. The formidable bluecoats, armed with night 
clubs, rose, as it appeared, out of the very ground, moved 
toward the doors, and precipitated the rebellious clients of Mr. 
Danforth down the stairs into the outer darkness. Those who 
resisted were clubbed on the head, canes were broken, tall hats 
wrecked, coats torn, clay pipes shattered into atoms. For five 
minutes the pandemonium was such that the roll call within 
could scarcely be heard. The delegates, who always applauded 
their master’s methods, laughed and joked and regarded the 
episode as capital fun. 

A chairman was now nominated and unanimously elected, 
and a great deal of routine business was promptly dispatched. 
Everything had been carefully prepared beforehand ; the con- 
vention did nothing but register the Boss’ decrees. Even the 
seeming dissent of two delegates, who got up and quarreled 
about a nomination for which each had his candidate, had been 
prearranged with a view to deceiving the two gentlemen con- 
cerned, and enabling the convention to compromise on a third 
person whom the Boss had already designated. It was admir- 
ably done, and, as a ruse, was completely successful. When 
the little farce was at an end and harmony restored, a delegate 
with a strong brogue got up and nominated the “ Honorable” 
Julian Burroughs for “Mimber of Congress for the th 
Deesthrick.” He indulged in some highly laudatory comments 
on his candidate, who, he asseverated, had always been the 
“worrukin’ man’s frrind, a frrind of ould Oireland, and a good 
ould-fashioned Dimmicrat that niver wint back on his frrinds.” 
He made up a touching but wholly fictitious biography for his 
“honored frrind,” as he called Julian (though he had never 
seen him until an hour ago), and finally sat down amid a storm 
of applause, winking his eye slyly toward the subject of his 
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eulogy, as if to ask if he hadn’t done pretty well. At this mo- 
ment Mr. Hurst, who had been delegated to look after Julian, 
stepped up on the platform and whispered in the ear of the 
Boss, — 

“That young lunatic is determined to make his speech, and 
nothing I can say will stop him.” 

The great man smiled again his bull-terrier smile, nodded 
slowly, and observed that it was “all right. Mr. Hurst need 
give himself no further uneasiness.” While a gentleman in 
another part of the hall, whom Julian knew slightly, rose to 
second his nomination with another little eulogy, the Boss 
beckoned to the chairman of the convention, who instantly in- 
clined his ear toward him. No sooner had the seconder finished 
his remarks than the purport of these secret instructions was 
divulged. The chairman rapped his desk with his gavel, and, 
stepping to the front of the platform, said that, before putting 
the nomination of Mr. Burroughs to vote, he would ask the 
honorable gentleman, as a special favor, to take the chair for a 
moment, as he desired the privilege of adding a few words to 
the just encomiums already pronounced by his friends, the Hon- 
orable Patrick Mulligan and the Honorable Spencer McDuff. 
Julian, who was taken completely by surprise, thought that his 
ears were deceiving him, or that the chairman, for some reason, 
wished to make sport of him, or, perhaps, by underhand tactics, 
defeat his nomination; but when the request was twice re- 
peated, and obviously with the friendliest intention, he saw no 
way of refusing, and, amid a storm of applause, he made his 
way to the platform, feeling dazed and dizzy, and inwardly 
fearful lest, in some way, he might make a fool of himself in 
this unaccustomed position. The Boss shook hands with him 
as he presented himself on the platform, and, turning to the 
audience, said, — 

“T have the honor to prisint to the convention the Honor: 
able Julian Burroughs, our next congressman for the th 
District.” 

Here the applause broke forth anew, while Julian stood 
bowing and bowing, and finally, with flushed cheeks and burn- 
ing ears, seated himself in the vacated chair. The late chair- 
man, taking the floor, devoted himself for five minutes to the 
production of amiable fiction concerning the moral and intellec- 
tual merits of “the Honorable Julian Burroughs,” his devotion 
to the cause of Ireland, and his sterling democratic sentiments. 
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The call for the question was then raised, and the temporary 
chairman, without clearly perceiving that he was cutting him- 
self off from making his speech of acceptance, was compelled to 
put his own nomination to vote and declare, amid much laugh- 
ter, that it appeared to be unanimously carried. He was bound, 
however, in a few words, to thank the convention for the honor 
which it had conferred upon him; but just then the chairman 
returned and proceeded to the consideration of fresh nomina- 
tions. It now dawned upon the novice in politics that he had 
been, in some mysterious way, outwitted, and that his chance 
of delivering his cherished speech was gone. He was not at 
all sure that there had been any design of bringing about this 
result, but that, nevertheless, it had been accomplished was 
beyond dispute. It was a most humiliating fact, not only because 
all his beautiful reform sentiment had been wasted, but because 
it gave him, for the first time in his life, a sense of insecurity — 
of not quite knowing his bearings — and a suspicion of hidden 
pitfalls beneath his unwary feet. Was it possible that the Boss 
had received an inkling of what his speech contained? There 
was not a soul who had seen this speech except his father, and 
he was surely not capable of playing such a dastardly trick. He 
had, to be sure, rejected all the old gentleman’s suggestions, 
and had laughed at the hollow, spread-eagle phrases which he 
had insisted upon as indispensable. It was more than likely 
that his father meant what he said when he prophesied his 
political ruin from such a speech ; and, as he had set his heart 
upon seeing him in public life, was it not an imaginable possi- 
bility that he had made a confidant of the Boss? 

Julian was so interested in this speculation that he paid 
no heed to the further proceedings of the convention, and when, 
long after midnight, he found himself strolling up Broadway 
toward Madison Square, he was yet debating the pros and cons. 
For no sooner had he apparently settled the question than a new 
doubt put forth its ugly head and upset all his previous argu- 
ment. It was a thorny path he was about to tread, and he was 
not sure but that it would be the part of wisdom to retrace his 
steps while there was yet time. 
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“AMERICA. 
By Dr. SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH. 


[1808-1896. } 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, — 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee, — 

Land of the noble free, — 
Thy name I love: 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song! 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, — 
The sound prolong! 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, — 
To thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
By FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


(1780-1843. ] 


Og, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming — 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more ? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just ; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust As 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave, 
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THE MARSEILLAISE. 
By ROUGET DE LISLE. 


(1760-1836. ] 


Ye sons of Freedom, wake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise — 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischiefs breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath: 

March on! march.on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze; 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, | 
With crimes and blood his hands imbruing ? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, 
The avenging sword unsheath : 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare 

(Their thirst of power and gold unbeunded) 
To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more ? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 
To arms! to arms! ye brave, 

The avenging sword unsheath : 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 
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Napoleon III., became the national air of the French Empire. ] 


THE DEPARTURE FOR SYRIA. 


O Liberty! can man resign thee, 


Once having felt thy generous flame ? 


Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 


Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 


Too long the world has wept bewailing 


That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 


And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms! to arms! ye brave, 
The avenging sword unsheath: 

March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


—+0p940e—_ 


THE DEPARTURE FOR SYRIA (1809). 


By M. DE LABORDE. 


[1773-1842.] 


To Syria young Dunois will go, 
That gallant, handsome knight, 

And prays the Virgin to bestow 
Her blessing on the fight. 

“O Thou who reign’st in heaven above,” 
He prayed, “ Grant this to me: 

The fairest maiden let me love, 
The bravest warrior be.” 


He pledges then his knightly word, 
His vow writes on the stone, 

And following the count, his lord, 
To battle he has gone. 

To keep his oath he ever strove, 
And sang aloud with glee, 

“The fairest maid shall have my love, 
And honor mine shall be.” 


Then said the count, “To thee we owe 
Our victory, I confess; 

Glory on me thou didst bestow, — 
I give thee happiness; 
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My daughter, whom I fondly love, 
I gladiy give to thee; 

She, who is fair all maids above, 
Should valor’s guerdon be.” 


They kneel at Mary’s altar both, — 
The maid and gallant knight, — 

And there with happy hearts their troth 
Right solemnly they plight. 

It was a sight all souls to move; 
And all cried joyously, 

“Give honor to the brave, and love 
Shall beauty’s guerdon be.” 


—_0 7, 00— 


GOD SAVE THE KING. | 
By HENRY CAREY. 
[1696-1743. } 


Gop save our gracious king, 
Long live our noble king, 
God save the king. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the king. 


O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

God save us all. 


The choicest gifts in store, 

On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the king. 
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RECESSIONAL. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
[December 30, 1865-.] 


[In the London Times, at the end of the Queen’s Jubilee, 1897. J 


Gop of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


Far called, our navies melt away ; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget— lest we forget! 


If, drunk with. sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law, — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, ~< 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard, — 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 
Amen, 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
From a photo by Elliott & Fry 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 
By MAX SCHNECKENBURGER. 
[1819-1849. } 


A voice resounds like thunder peal, 

’Mid dashing waves and clang of steel: — 
“The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 
Who guards to-day my stream divine?” 


CHORUS. 


Dear Fatherland, no danger thine: 
¥irm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine! 


They stand, a hundred thousand strong, 
Quick to avenge their country’s wrong; 
With filial love their bosoms swell, 
They’ll guard the sacred landmark well! 


The dead of a heroic race 

From heaven look down and meet their gaze; 
They swear with dauntless heart, “O Rhine, 
Be German as this breast of mine!” 


While flows one drop of German blood, 
Or sword remains to guard thy flood, 
While rifle rests in patriot hand, — 
No foe shall tread thy sacred strand! 


Our oath resounds, the river flows, 

In golden light our banner glows; 

Our hearts will guard thy stream divine: 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 
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DIp ye ever hear about the schooner “ America”? Wal, I’ll 
tell you about that if you’d like to hear. Times I’ve sat in the 
chimbly corner and heerd my grandfather tell it, ain’t skerce. 
You see my grandfather was one of ’em. We used to consider 
it a great honor in our days, folks did, to be one of that there 
crew. ‘True? It’s true as Bible. And I’m an old-fashioned 
man that believes in Bible. Mebbe because I was brought up 
to, and it’s handy coming by your religion in the course of 
natur’, as it is by your eyebrows or your way of walking. 
Then, mebbe it’s the way a man’s made up. Some folks take 
to religion, and some folks take to shoes, and it may be fishing, 
or, perhaps, it’s rum. My grandfather was a pious man. 

It was nigh a hundred years ago; in Anne Dominoes 1779, 
as my grandfather used to say, that the schooner “ America ” 
weighed anchor from this port bound for the West Indies on a 
trading voyage. 

There was five in the crew, and my grandfather he was one. 
They were Gloucester boys, as I remember, grow’d up around 
here. And Cap’n Elwell, everybody knew him; he was post- 
. master. They sailed the last of July, 1779. 

“ We sailed the last of July,” says my grandfather, “seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine,” says he, and if I’ve heerd him 
say it once, I’ve heerd it fifty times. I was a little shaver. I 
used to sit on stormy nights and hear him talk. The only 
thing I ever had against my grandfather was the time he took 
to steer through family prayers. I whittled out a dory rudder 


1 Copyright, 1879, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Used by permission of 
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once before he got through praying. But when it come to 
yarns, you couldn’t find his beat. And that’s what perplexes 
me. Why, if a man can tell a good yarn to folks, can’t he 
tell a good one to the Lord? For that a prayer’s no more 
nor less than that, to my mind—a mighty yarn —so big you 
believe it when yow’re telling it because you can’t help your- 
self, and other folks believe it when they listen because they 
can’t help theirselves. Eh? Well, I don’t know; that’s the 
way it seems to me. 

There was one chap among the boys booked for that voyage 
in the “ America” that I must mention. The boys they called 
him Bub. He was a youngish fellow—the youngest of the 
lot. And I’ve heerd tell he was palish in his make, and slight, 
sort o’ like a girl; and how he had a pretty face, and that his 
hair curled. Light hair, grandfather said, and blue eyes. I 
can remember once his sitting up against the kitchen boiler 
and saying how that fellow’s eyes remembered him of a little 
sister that I had about that time. But her name was Dorothy, 
and she died of scarlet fever. 

Now, you see, this young chap that they called Bub, he’d 
just got married. Barely nineteen, says grandfather, was that 
boy, and married to a little girl mebbe a year the less. And 
the cutting thing about it was these poor young things hadn’t 
been married not more than six weeks when the “ America” set 
sail. 

I don’t know if folks took things a hundred years ago as 
they might take ’em now. Suppose so. Don’t you? Seems 
somehow as if they was made of different dough. Now, I’ve 
seen women, and women, and the way wives take on, you know, 
when their men set sail from Gloucester harbor. Fishing 
folks are used to that. Them that go down to the sea in ships 
get used to bitter things. It ain’t so much taking your life in 
your hands, as other matters that are wuth more than life to 
you to think on and remember of. If you’ve married a good 
woman and set anything by her, and she set anything by you, 
a man takes her eyes along with him as they looked with tears 
in ’em; and her hands along, as they felt when they got 
around his neck; and her voice, the sound it had when if 
choked in trying to say good-by that morning ; and the look 
of the baby in her arms as she stood ag’in the door. 

Women folks are plenty, but they’re skerce in their ways. 
One don’t do things like another. You'll never find two fish 
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jump on the hook in the same manner, not if you fish to the 
next Centennial. I’ve seen a little measly cunner make fuss 
enough as it hed been the sea sarpent; and I’ve seen a two- 
pound mackerel slip int’ the dory polite and easy, as if he’d 
only come to dun you for a little bill. 

Some women they take on like to make you deef. Screech. 
Have highsterics. Some they follow him to the wharf and 
stand sobbin’, sort of quiet. There’s others that stay to home, 
and what they says and what they suffers no man knows but 
him that they belong to. That’s the way my wife always 
done. Never a messmate of mine saw that woman cry. Once 
I saw a woman at the laundry over there, doing clothes among 
a lot of folks, and a man steps up and says to her before them 
all — and if I’d been nigh enough seems I should have knocked 
him dewn—and says he: “Your husband’s drowned, and 
your son Tom.” Like that! Wal, she just put her apron 
over her head, that woman did, threw it across without a word, 
and she dropped her irons and she put and run. She run 
right through us all, and up the streets, and straight for home. 
And in she went and shut the door, and let no one come after. 

Nigh as I can make ont, this young fellow’s wife I’m talkin’ 
of was some like that. Folks say she was a pretty creetur, 
with that look some women have when they’re just married ; 
as happy as an angel, and as scarey as a little bird —I’ve seen 
em; shy of everybody but him; and think themselves too 
well off to care if ever they speak to other folks again. I like 
to see a woman have that look. It wears off quick enough. 
So does the shine on a fancy bait; but all the same you want 
your bait to shine; you don’t go trading for a dull one, if only 
of respect to the feelings of the fish. 

Now, of all the p’ints that have been forgotten in that affair, 
it’s never been disputed to my knowledge what the name was 
of that poor young woman. Cur’ous, ain’t it? Her name was 
Annie. I’ve seen men sit and wrangle over bigger matters in 
the story, as how the wind was on a certain day, or who it was 
that picked them up, and so on; but I never heerd one yet 
deny that the young woman’s name was Annie. 

You see they was mostly older and settled down ; used to 
their wives by that time. And then it turned out so with Bub. 
The chap was musical too, I’ve heerd tell, and folks had it that 
he called her Annie Laurie. I suppose you’ve heerd a song 
called “Annie Laurie”? Eh? Didn't sing “ Annie Laurie” 
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those days as they sing it these’n? Idon’tknow. All I know 
is what folks said. 

It was a blazing hot July, I’ve heerd, the July the 
«¢ America” set sail. Night before they was to sail, it was 
dead. still, and hot like to weaken you to rags. My grand- 
father he was out a little late, to get a sou’wester that he'd 
ordered in a little old shop that used to stand over there 
beyond Davis’ Fish Dinners—tore down long ago. His 
house, you see, was there —about there, acrost Front Street : 
and them two young things, they lived in a little alley, long 
since made away with, and he had to pass their house in going 
home. And because they was so young, and because of what 
come after, I suppose, he said, says he, “I shali never forget to 
the day I die,” says he, “the sight I saw in walking by poor 
Bub’s,” says he. 

It was so hot, he says, that the curtain was rolled up, and 
they’d set the light off in an inner room, thinking, mebbe, that 
no one would see. Or mebbe, in their love and misery, they 
didn’t think at all. But the light shone through acrost, and 
there they sat, he says, halt indistinct, like shadows, in one 
another’s arms. 

He thought she must have had some wrapping gown on, he 
said, of a light color and thin, because it was so hot 5 but not 
considering it quite proper to reflect upon, and half ashamed to 
have looked in, although not meaning to, he couldn’t say. 
But the poor young woman she sat in her husband’s lap, and 
Bub, poor fellow! was brushing of her hair. She had long yel- 
low hair, folks say, most to her feet. So there sits poor Bub, 
brushing of it for her, and just as grandfather went by, she put 
up her little hand —the way a woman has, you know — against 
her husband’s cheek. 

To the day he died, my grandfather never mentioned that 
outside the family. It seemed a wickedness, he said. He 
jammed his hat acrost his eyes, and hurried home to his own 
folks. It was an old story to him and grandmother, he said. 

“But,” says he, “I felt as P’d have taken a five-year 
voyage,” says he, “if them two young things, just six weeks 
married, could have been let alone a little longer. They was 
living,” says my grandfather, very solemn, “ what never comes 
but once to no one. They’d ought to have been let be. That 
kind of thing’s too skerce in this world to be easy spoiled. 
God pity us!” says grandfather. 
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Wal, so the next morning down the crew come, when the 
tide made, to the old wharf—rotted away, that wharf did, fifty 
years ago—where the “America” lay at anchor. And the 
young man that they called Bub was among ’em —pale as one 
twelve hours dead, folks said; and about as still. But he 
spoke no word to nobody. nen 

The boys said she seemed to have said good-by within the 
door ; and when she’d let him go, repented of it, or found it 
more than she could bear. And how she follered after him a 
step or two—but he, never knowing, didn’t turn. And when 
she saw the boys, and folks about, she stood a minute looking 
scared and undecided; and then they say she turned and ran 
—and never spoke; and that he never knew, for no one had 
the heart to tell him. And as she ran, she flung her hands 
above her head, and that long hair she had fell down and 
floated out, I’ve heerd. But she never spoke nor cried. And 
Bub walked on; and the boys they looked the other way. 

They had a likely voyage, I’ve always understood, and 
made their port in safety, although in war times, and feeling, I 
suppose, a little nervous all the while. I forget the place. 
They took in a cargo of cocoa and rum. 1779, you know, was 
in the Revolutionary War. I had a great-uncle that was 
killed in Stony Point that year. 

Wal, the “America” she sailed for home on the 25th of 
November. Cap’n Elwell he calculated to be home, some 
folks said, by New Year’s, some by Christmas; but that seems 
to me onreliable, though the facts come nigh enough to it. 
They sailed in particular good spirits. Sailors are like horses 
headed for home. Seems as if they’d take the A’mighty’s wind 
and weather like bits between their teeth to get there. 

In particular, ’'ve heerd tell it was so with the young 
chap that they called Bub. On the out voyage he’d moped 
like a molting chicken ; said nothing to nobody ; never com- 
plained nor fretted; just moped. He hung round grandfather 
a good deal, who was civil to him, I guess, being sorry for the 
lad. Once he drew him on to talk about her, of a quiet even- 
ing, when they were on watch tegether ; and he told him how 
he’d find, when he got back, the comfort that she’d taken in 
counting of the days, and how women he had known grew 
quiet after a while, and contented like, and how the first voyage 
was the worst, and what grandmother said to him when he come 
back, and things like that. I guess he chirked the creetur up. 
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From the hour they weighed anchor for home, folks say, you 
never saw another like him. It seemed as if the “ America” 
wasn’t big enough to hold him. He said nothing to nobody, 
even then — only he began to sing. They say he had a beauti- 
ful voice. Of nights, the boys set out on deck to hear him. 

About half-seas home, the ‘“ America” she entered on a run 
of foul weather. There was fogs, and there was head winds, 
and there was some rain and sleet. And there come a spell, 
turned cold as a woman when her fancy’s set ag’in you—a 
chillin,’ crawlin’, creepin’, offish sort of cold, that of all things 
is most onpleasant when on sea or land. 

Howsomever, they made good fight against it, though dis- 
couraged, till they sighted Cape Ann. Then come up an awful 
storm. ; 

There’s a hymn I’ve heerd my boys sing to Sunday school. 
They sing it in this way : — 


“Safe, safe to home! 
No more to roam; 
Safe, safe to home!” 


I tell you, now, it takes a sailor to sing the sense into them 
words. Ther’s no other callin’ that I know of where the 
nigher you come to home the bigger your danger. Most folks 
when they’re going anywhere feel safer nigher that they come 
to it. At sea it’s different. The very rocks you played acrost 
when you was a baby, the old reefs and beaches and cliffs you 
know by inches and love like brothers, — they'll turn on you 
and gore you to death of a dark night, as if they’d been bound- 
ing bulls gone mad. And the waves you’ve learned to swim 
in, and plashed about and paddled in, and coaxed your father’s 
heavy dory through when your hands wasn’t big enough to 
hold an oar, — those waves will turn ag’in you, as if you’d been 
their deadly foe, and toss you up as if you was a splinter, and 
grind you to pieces on the cliff, five rods, mebbe, from your 
own front door, with your children’s shadows on the window 
curtain before your eyes. 

There’s an old proverb we used to have round Gloucester : 
“A sailor’s never got home till he’s had his dinner,” meaning, 
I take it, that same idea. , 

Wal, you see, when the “ America” was hove just off Cape 
Ann, then come up this storm I speak of. They was within a 
few hours’ sail of home. They’d had east sou’east winds, and a 
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fine, drivin’ snowstorm, squally and ill-tempered. That was 
about the first of January, most folks say. My grandfather he 
said it was the 27th of December, two days after Christmas, by 
his reckoning. That was off over the P’int —in that direc- 
tion. Grandfather was trying to tie a reefpoint, with his 
fingers nigh frozen to’t, and the bitter wind ablinding him. 
All at once there comes a dead shift. The wind she veered to 
the nor’ard at one awful bound, like a great leopard, and struck 
him like to strike him down. Through the noise he hears 
Cap’n Elwell shouting out his orders like a man gone mad; 
but whether it was that they didn’t understand, or whether be- 
cause so many of the crew had froze their fingers, I can’t say. 
Anyhow, it all went ag’in them, and scoot they went under 
full canvas, headed out to sea before that dead north wind. 

Wal, by the time they’d furled and come to their wits 
again, and strove to look about ’em, and crawled up gaspin’ 
from the deck where the wind had hammered of ’em down as 
flat as dead, they made a horrible discovery, for when the blow 
was lightened more or less, the “ America” she began to flop 
hither and yon in that manner that you wouldn’t think much 
of if you didn’t understand it ; but if you was a seafaring man, 
your heart would stand still to see. 

“What, in Death’s name!” cries Cap’n Elwell, turning pale, 
I’ve heerd, for the first time upon the voyage, “has happened 
to the rudder?” 

Then up steps one of the boys—him that had the helm — 
and tells him, short, like this : — 

“ Sir! we’ve lost our rudder. That’s what’s happened.” 

Wal, there’s disarsters and disarsters, and some are as much 
wuss than others as the smallpox is wuss than the chicken. 
Ive been to sea a good part of my life. Ive been wrecked 
four times. I’ve been in Death’s jaws till I could feel ’em 
crunch upon me times again, and I give it as my personal opin- 
ion, ’'d ruther lose my mainmast, or I’d ruther run aground, or 
I'd be stove in aft, or ’'d take my chances most anyhow, before 
I'd lose my rudder. 

Wal, the “ America” she lost her’n, and there they was; it 
was the fust of January, 1780. Cold. Cold as the eternal 
grave. Onan almost onsailed sea. Five poor freezin’ fellows 
by themselves. Almost in sight of home, too. 

There they was. No more power to manage her than if 
they’d been five young ones put to sea in a wash tub. Just 
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‘about as if you and the “Sandpeep” was to put out here int’ 
the harbor and leave your oars to home. 

Ive heerd my grandfather sit and tell how she behaved. 
Possessed as if she’d been a human creetur. Fust she’d start 
and put like mad for sea, head down and keel up, as she’d scour 
the ocean over. Then again she’d back, and go for home, like 
to dash herself ag’in the coast, just for temper. Then she’d 
change her. mind, and seem to draw herself up and step along, 
stately, like a lady out on a pleasure trip, and minding her own 
business. Then mebbe she’d strike chop seas, and just set there 
waddlin’ like a mighty, helpless, dull old duck. Then more 
like she’d take the notion and make for the nighesi breakers, 
like a bee. 

Hey? No. I never read about her. Constaunce, did you 
say, they called her? Ihad a second cousin of that name. Put 
aboard without a rudder on the Mediterranean? Lived five 
year? We—all. I don’t know. That’s a bigger yarn than 
mine. Did you have it from any of the lady’s relations? 

If you’re acquainted with any folks that tell a yarn like 
that, you'll take it easy about the “America.” Most folks 
don’t. Ive seen men sit and tell my grandfather and Cap’n 
Elwell to their face they lied. 

You see Cape Cod yonder — that grayish streak. Can’t see 
it every day. Wal, it was the fust of January when the 
“ America ” lost her rudder. Jt was the fust of August when she 
was picked up. As true as St. John wrote the Gospel before he 
lost his head, that there schooner drifted about in these waters 
mostly somewhere between Cape Ann and Cape Cod from Janu- 
ary until August next. And of all the souls aboard her, only 
one — but I’ll tell you about Aim presently. 

No; in all that while no living sail come nigh’em. That 
shows, I take it, how onsailed the waters were in them days. 
Though what with the war and trade, I could never understand 
it only on the ground of luck. They'd got the Devil’s luck. 

First month, they couldn’t none of ’em understand how bad 
the position was. Expected to be picked up, I suppose. Or 
thought they’d run the chance of wreck, and come out upper- 
most. And then their provisions held. 

But it came to be February, and there they was; and 
March, aud there they was; and it wore to be April, and it 
settled to be May ; and then it come June, and July. 

About along springtime, the provisions they began to give 
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out. Then, I take it, their sufferings began. So they took 
the cocoa and they boiled it down, and lived on it, with the 
rum. But they suffered most for water. I take it, what those 
men didn’t know of misery ain’t much worth knowing. 

When the fuel give out, they tore out the inside of the 
boat. When they were picked up, ’ve heerd the inside was 
most gone, scooped out, bare timber enough left to hold her 
together. 

When you come to think of it, how all that time the 
schooner was drivin’ up and down like a dead cops at the 
mercy of the wind and tide, it seems to me it must have give 
them a feeling enough to make a man go mad. It gives me 
a sensation to the brain to think on’t sometimes safe at home. 
I’ve seen my grandfather after all those years set in our set- 
ting room and tell, with the tears astreaming down his cheeks, 
to remember of the suffering that they had. 

Once, I’ve heerd, one April day, there’d been a fog, and it 
lifted sudden, peeling off with a nor’wester, and the men were 
lying round upon the ruined deck—they say they used to 
spend their time that way mostly, lyin’ in the sun or rain, 
stupid like a sleepy dog —and all at once there come an awful 
cry among ’em. It was the young man Bub. He was stand- 
ing in the bows with his hands above his eyes to look. 

And all the boys crawled up to see. And there was 
Gloucester shores before ’em, far and looking peaceful like, 
and blessed as you might think heaven would look to souls 
in hell. But the wind it shifted, and the tide set out shortly 
after. And when the nightfall come, they had drifted out 
of sight again. 

From that hour, folks say, the poor lad kind of battened 
out. He couldn’t eat the cocoa as the rest did, and the rum 
it disagreed with him, and the drought fell on in June, and 
the heat come. He crawled into a little corner forward that 
he took a fancy to, and set this way, with his hands about his 
knees, and his eyes kind of staring from his head. Times 
they tried to talk to him, but nothing could they get. Only 
now and then he talked a jumble in a gentle way, but mostly 
all they could make of it was the poor young woman’s name. 

“Annie? Annie?” softly over like that, as he was asking 
her a question. “Annie?” he’d say, says grandfather. 

Nigh as I can make out, I think the heat must have gone 
harder by ’em than the cold. The blazin’ of the sky above 
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your head, says grandfather, and the deck blisterin’ in little 
blisters, and feeling along with the tips of your fingers beside 
you, as you lay with your head upon your arms, to count ’em 
not having other thoughts, and seeing the sky take on cur’ous 
colors, as green and purple, and seem to break up in flying 
solid bits, and spin before you, as you’d see it in a mighty 
dark kaleidoscope, and the gnawing like a thousand claws 
throughout your vitals, and the loathing of the cocoa, and the 
cur’ous way in which you'd feel, as you hadn’t eaten anything 
for swallowing of it. And how, when you was lying there 
atossing up and down, crazy mebbe (for some of ’em was crazy 
as a loon, or dead drunk like with the miserable rum), a 
starving, thirsting, sickening, dying, and deserted creetur, — 
sudden you’d seem to see the supper table spread to home, 
-and a piece of ice melting slowly at the edges down into the 
water pitcher; and a bit of bacon mebbe, and the kind of 
muffins that your wife made best, and her pouring of the 
coffee out, and the children teasing you for scraps and tastes, 
and of having had so much, you stopped to feed the kitten 
with the gristle. And then its coming to you all at once how 
fat that kitten was, and well to do, and your own folks feeding 
her while you was starving. “J can understand,” says my 
grandfather, “forever after how the fellow felt in Scripter, 
when he said the servants in his father’s house had bread 
enough, and some to spare. It was a very natural state of 
mind,” says grandfather. 

One chap, he says, was mostly troubled to know who his 
wife would marry after he was dead. They was a fellow he’d 
been jealous of, and it bothered him. It was a second wife, 
too. 

I don’t know how it was about the fishing. Whether it 
was lines they lacked or luck. Nigh as I can remember, it 
was both, but there was a net, and they got a mortal few. 

About the middle of July, there happened a cur’ous thing. 
The cocoa was gone. The day was hellish hot. They was 
perishing for water and for food. Then up the Cap’n rises 
slow and solemn, like a ghost among a crew of ghosts, and 
says he, “ Let us pray.” 

I can’t say if it had just occurred to him, or if he’d ever 
said the same before. All I know is, how he said, * Let us 
pray,” says Cap’n Elwell. Well, they say the poor creeturs 
crawled ont’ their knees, such as had the power left, and all 
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began to say their prayers in turns, like children, beginning 
with the Cap’n, and so down. And one, he said “ Our Father,” 
and some they prayed a reg’lar meetin’ prayer, and one said, 
“Now I lay me,” till it came to Bub. 

The poor lad lay upon the fore quarter-deck, all coiled up 
like a cable, and panted for his breath. One of the boys he 
nudged him. 

“Come, Bub,” says he, “it’s your turn. Everybody’s tried 
his hand but you.” 

And you wouldn’t believe it, but up that creetur got, and 
kneeled onsteady, and rolled his great blue eyes upon ’em, and 
folded his hands together, —and his hands was that worn you 
could see through ’em,—and then he lifted up his head and 
began to sing. And the words he sung was the words of 
“ Annie Laurie.” 

No man, I’ve heerd say, who saw that sight, forgot it to 
the day he died. 

Sang poor Bub: — 

“ Her face is aye the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on.” 


“ And she’s a’ the world to me. 
She’s a’ the world to me!” 


They say you could have heard him a full mile acrost the 
blazin’, awful waters, singing there among them kneeling 
men, — 

“She’s a’ the worLp to me!” 


Him that made the heart of man to cling to woman, so deep 
and so mysterious, He knows; and Him that made the heart 
of man to turn to Him so weakly and so helpless, He may 
judge. The feelin’ that a clean-natured young man will bear 
to his wedded wife ain’t so far removed from a pious spirit, to 
my thinking. But, as for poor Bub’s prayer, I ain’t a judge, 
nor wishing to be one. I can’t say what all that had to do 
with the fish. Folks have their personal opinions about that 
fish, as about most things that come up. All I know is, and 
this is a living fact, that very mortal evening, as they floated, 
sickening unto death, upon the horrid calm that fell upon the 
sea, there jumps an enormous fellow from the water —clean 
out — and up, and over, and on deck among them. And they 
fell upon him like wild creeturs, not waiting to cook the flesh, 
but eating of it raw. And they feasted on him many days, and 
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he kept them from starvation, I never heerd a doubt expressed. 
But Cap’n Elwell, ’ve been told, he thought it was the prayers. 
There was a shower come up that evening, too, and the men 
they saved a little water, and got poor Bub to drink it. I 
never could get my grandfather nor any one of ’em I knew, 
to talk much of what took place upon the “ America” after 
that. Up to that p’int, he’d talk and talk. But there he 
stuck. I take it the sufferings they suffered from that time 
to the rescue was of those things that no mortal man can jabber 
of. It’s much with misery as it is with happiness, I think. 
About so far, you’re glad of company, and you like to cry a 
sort of boat ahoy! to other folks’ joys or sorrows; but there 
you stop; you draw in, and hold your tongue and keep your 
counsel. Other folks don’t matter. 

Most I know is how they’d drifted someway nigh Long 
Island when they was taken off. It was the second day of 
August, 1780. The boat that sighted them was bound from 
Dartmouth, over to England, to New York city. Seems to 
me, her Cap’n’s name was Neal. At any rate, she set eyes on 
the “ America,” driftin’ helpless up and down; and those men, 
like dead men, setting on the deck; and whether they made 
signals I don’t know, but my impression is, they'd lost the 
strength to use their voice. But Neal, he lowered his boat, 
and he went to see. And there they was before him. And he 
took ’em off, and brought ’em home. 

And all the town turned out to greet them when they come. 
Some folks I’ve heerd they shouted, but others stood and sobbed 
to see’em. And mostly, I think, they took ’em to their wives 
and children, and never stopped to ask no questions, but shut 
the door and went about their business. 

Years and years, when I was a little chap, T’ve seen those 
men about our town. Folks looked on ’em as folks may have 
looked, I often think, on the fellows that come out of the 
tombs when Christ was crucified, and walked and talked among 
the livin’. I used to have a feeling as I was afraid of ’em, and 
must speak softly, for fear ’'d wake ’em up. And Cap’n Elwell, 
he lived to be ninety —being postmaster —and his wife very 
nigh the same. 

No; I was coming to that. I always hate to, when I tell 
the story. But gospel’s gospel, and gospel true you can’t man- 
ufacture nor make over no more’n you can the light of sunrise, 
or a salt east wind. 
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Of all them men on the “ America,” six months tossing on 
the tides, and starved, and crazed, and tortured, as they was, 
one only died. They all come back but just that one. And 
he was the poor young lad that they called Bub. 

Now, there’s a singular thing about that p’int. The men 
that come home you never could get them to tell of that poor 
young creetur’s last hours. Of the time and manner of his 
death, no man would speak. Some say it was too dreadful to 
be talked of, that he suffered so, and raved about his wife 
enough to break the hearts of them that heerd. Some say he 
got delirious and jumped into the water. Others have it that 
he just wasted on and pined away, and that he lay and begged 
for water, and there was a little in a dipper, but that the boys 
were stupefied, as you might say, and out of their own heads, 
and nobody noticed it to give it him. And others say another 
thing. 

On night I come home and found my grandfather there, I 
can remember just as plain, setting on the settle by the fireplace. 

“Grandfather,” says I, walking up and setting down and 
opening of my jackknife, I remember, while I asked the ques- 
tion, “ grandfather, what become of Bub?” 

‘“‘ Bub died,” says the old man, short enough ; “ we’ve talked 
enough of Bub.” 

“Wal,” says I, “what I want to know is, you didn’t draw 
for him?” 

“ WHAT?” roars the old man, turning on me, like to knock 
me over. 

“Folks say,” says I, “ how the men on the ‘America’ drawed 
lots when they was starving, to eat each other up; and I heerd 
say the lot fell on Bub. I said I knew better than that,” says 
I, “and so I thought ’'d ask. You didn’t eat him, did you, 
grandfather?” says I, as innocent as that. 

I remember I was whittling a thole pin with my jackknife, 
and I remember how I whittled it all round smooth, before 
that old man spoke or stirred. Then, up he come, and shook 
me till the breath was nigh out of my impudent little body, and 
glares down at me, till I’m frightened so I begin to cry. 

“If ever I catch you listening to such damned stuff again,” 
says grandfather, “Ill have your father fiog you till he’s like 
to break every bone you’ve got!” Although he was a pious 
man, my grandfather did say, “damned stuff.” And, after 
that, he wasn’t pacified with me for a year to come. 
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In all that miserable story, now, there’s one thing I like 
to think of. The poor young woman never lived to know. 
Whether it was the oncertainty and distress—but something 
went wrong with her, everybody agrees on that; and she and 
her baby, they both died before the boys come home without 
him. There used to be an old nurse, a very old creetur, about 
town, that folks said took care of her, and told about it; and 
how, at the very last, she set erect in bed, with all that hair of 
hers about her, and says, quite gentle and happy in her mind : — 

“My husband’s coming home to-night,” says she; and up 
she raised her arms and moved one hand about, though feeble, 
as she was patting some one on the cheek, acrost the empty 
pillow; and so died. 


— on QHoo——— 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
(From ‘‘ England Without and Within.’’) 


[Ricnarp Grant WHITE, Shakespearean scholar and critic, was born in 
New York, May 22, 1822; died there April 8, 1885. He studied medicine and 
law ; became a journalist ; was a contributor to the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, and for several years its editor ; and during the Civil War wrote a series 
of letters, signed ‘‘ Yankee,”’ for the London Spectator. Later he was connected 
with the United States Revenue Bureau in New York. He enjoyed a wide 
reputation as a Shakespearean scholar, and was the author of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Scholar,’ ‘* Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare,”’ ‘‘ Everyday English,” 
and ‘“‘ England Withcut and Within.’’ He edited Shakespeare’s plays 1857-1865, 
and in 1883. ] 


Ir was on a bright Sunday morning in October that I set 
out from Warwick for Stratford-on-Avon. Autumn was more 
than half gone; and yet the almost cloudless sky was one of a 
succession of smiling welcomes which, meeting me in the south- 
ern counties, had gone with me to Cambridge and to Oxford, 
and now followed me into Warwickshire, the heart of England, 
for so this most midland shire is called... - 

My bright Warwickshire day was not so pleasant as it might 
have been, or as some other bright days, or even as many cloudy 
days that I had seen in England. . . . 


1Copyright, 1881, by Richard Grant White. Used by permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Warwick is reckoned a Shakespearean town; but I did not 
particularly care for it on that account, my liking for Shake- 
speare not taking the form of relic worship or house haunting. 
But Warwick has intrinsic interest for every student of England 
in the past, for every lover of architectural beauty, or of that 
beauty of reclaimed nature which is found in perfection in great 
English parks and around English country seats and farm- 
houses. 

Warwick is one of those towns, of which there are not a few 
in England, for the existence of which it is difficult to account. 
Why people should have gathered their dwellings together at 
this spot in sufficient numbers to make a large town is not easily 
discoverable. I+ has no trade, no manufactures, no cathedral, 
no schools, no centralizing attraction. How the people live 
there isa mystery. For visiting strangers can do little to sup- 
port the inhabitants of such a place; and whence do the War- 
wickers get the money wherewith to pay each other? The 
castle, part of which was built before the Conquest, must be 
the nucleus around which the town slowly gathered through 
centuries, until it stopped growing. For there is nothing new 
about it. On the contrary, it has a charming air of having 
been finished long ago, of having got its growth, and fulfilled 
its purpose... . 

To Warwick Castle, the gate of which is within a stonc 3 
throw of the main street of the town, I went alone, my self- 
elected guide having not yet arrived. It was very strange to 
turn out of a paved, gas-lit street, lined on either side with 
shops and dingy brick houses, into a gloomy causeway cut deep 
through the solid rock, shaded with great trees, and winding 
gently up an acclivity to'a grim gray mass of feudal masonry ; 
and such is the approach to Warwick Castle. The buildings, 
which stand around a large, grassy base-court, are of various 
periods, but all of great age, one of the towers having been 
erected in Saxon times. I pulled the handle at the end of a 
chain hanging at the principal entrance, and was admitted. 
Within I found some half a dozen persons, decent English folk 
of the middle class, waiting their turn to go through the apart- 
ments. It is the custom in these great show places for an 
attendant to make the tour as soon as a sufficient number of 
sightseers have assembled to make it worth while to do so ; 
and at Warwick Castle this happens usually about every hour 
or two during daylight, when the family is not in residence. 
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Hardly had I glanced at my companions, when a large and 
elderly woman advanced toward us and began to speak. She 
was a hard-featured female, with a slight, ragged, stiff mustache 
and big, stony teeth. She was dressed in black, and wore 
a formidable cap. She began her office immediately, without 
the slightest greeting or preface, plunging directly in medias | 
res, and not addressing herself particularly to us, but sending ~ 
out her voice into the great room as an owl might hoot in a ~ 
barn. It was somewhat startling to find one’s self in a strange | 
place filled with armor and other relics, and to have a stout - 
human female in mustaches begin thus as if she were touched 
off like one of the old firelocks: ‘*The hold baronial ’all; this 
is the ’all that was destryd by fire; hancient harmor; Guy of 
Warwick’s ’elmet; hetruskin vawzes,” etc., pointing with a 
large emphatic forefinger at each object which she named. 
Her pronunciation of “ vase,” vawz, one of the extreme affecta- 
tions of the extremely elegant people at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this, was in amusing contrast 
with her ill treatment of the letter A, and the sounds which 
she gave to other words. People in her condition of life in 
England not uncommonly have some well-preserved affecta- 
tion of this kind in speech or in manner, to which they hold 
as a sign of superior position. - 

As we went through the rooms I could not but observe in 
my companions what had impressed itself on me before at 
Windsor Castle and other grand-show houses, that the Eng- 
lish people who visit them do so chiefly to see the state in 
which majesty and nobility live; to look at the grand furni- 
ture, the gilded cornices, and other splendors of the apart- 
ments, with little or no interest in architecture or historic 
associations, and with the density of stocks and stones as to 
the beauties of the objects of art which are generally found in 
such places. A queen’s or a duchess’ state bed, hideous and 
ponderous, and overwhelmed with stuffy embroidered curtains, 
attracts more attention from them than the surcoat and gaunt- 
lets that the Black Prince wore at Poictiers, or a masterpiece of 
Titian or Vandyke. As far as the average native Briton is 
concerned, these visits are pilgrimages of prying snobbery. In 
Warwick Castle are some noble pictures by the great masters 
of the sixteenth century; but these, pointed out by the tremen- 
dous forefinger, and set forth as to subject and painter in a 
somewhat amazing style both of speech and criticism by our 
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guide (as, for example, “Ed of a hox by Buggim,” meaning 
Berghem), were hardly glanced at. One gentleman did ask, 
“Oo’s the hold fellow hover the door?” but suddenly corrected 
himself with, “ Ho! it’s a woman.” When, however, we came 
to a gorgeous table, the top of which our guide informed us 
was “hall of preshis stones,” there was an eager looking and a 
pricking up of ears; and as the pudgy, strong-nailed thumb 
with which she chose to point out its splendors moved over its 
variegated surface, and paused on one spot and another, as she 
explained in a voice husky with importance, “hagate, hame- 
thyst, honyx,” etc., she was attentively followed, and when she 
closed her descripticn with an announcement, “ This table cost 
two thousand paounds,” she evidently awakened a feeling of 
delighted awe. What was chain armor that had gone through 
the first crusade, what were Raphael and Titian and Rubens, to 
that ! 

Among the paintings at Warwick is a portrait of strange 
impressiveness. It is that of a gentleman in the costume of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, standing with his left 
hand resting near the hilt of his sword, and looking out of the 
canvas straight into your eyes. Upon a plinth against which 
he leans is an inscription in Spanish, telling that he was one 
who feared nothing, not even. death. There have been other 
men who were as fearless; but no such portrait of any one of 
them, as I believe. I never saw a painted face of such vitality 
and character, never painted eyes that seemed so plainly to have 
a thinking brain behind them, never painted lips that so seemed 
asif they could speak but would not. Then the perfect sim- 
plicity and ease of the position, the faultless drawing, and the 
color, of which the mere harmonies are a perpetual! delight, unite 
with its other merits to make a picture the sight of which is 
worth a pilgrimage. I had seen Vandykes and Rubenses and 
Sir Joshuas almost by the acre, and it was with a memory of 
the best of these, and also of what Raphael and Titian and 
Velasquez and Holbein have done in this way, fresh in my 
mind, that I felt that this portrait by Muroni, a painter 
almost unknown to me, is one of the greatest in the world. 
Certainly I never saw one, or the engraving of one, that is 
its superior. . . . 

One of the most interesting places in Warwick is the 
Leicester hospital. It was founded by Robert Dudley, Amy 
Robsart’s Dudley and Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, for 
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twelve old men, who are called brethren, and a master. It is 
a fine and well-preserved specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the time: many-gabled, and with dark oak beams showing 
on the outside, the interstices being filled with plaster, —sug- 
gesting a man whose skeleton has struck through his skin... . 

The brethren of the Leicester hospital wear, on state occa- 
sions, long gowns or cloaks, which have upon them metal 
badges formed of the device of the Bear and Ragged Staff; 
and these badges are now the very same that were worn by 
the first brethren three hundred years ago, so carefully have 
they been preserved. The eldest of the brethren showed me 
about the place, and in explaining to me the nature of the 
institution, or the “foundation” as it is there called, said to 
me, among other things, “Th’ Herl o’ Leicester d’ow’d this 
haouse for tzvel’ hold men an’ a master; an’ th’ brethren comes 
out 0’ three parishes, and none can come into ’t but on’y they.” 
Of a little house that I pointed out, he said, “ That doant be- 
long to we.” This is a fair representation of the speech of a 
Warwickshire man of his condition. I went with him into 
the kitchen, where the brethren sit and drink ale before the 
enormous fireplace, and there he showed me an old three- 
legged oaken chair which had but lately been discovered in 
some nook or corner of the building, and which I saw from 
the carving upon it was made by a Saxon craftsman, and prob- 
ably antedated the Conquest. There, too, he showed me a little 
piece of embroidery worked by poor Amy Robsart. It was 
framed and hung up against the wall. The frame, he told me, 
had been paid for by “a gentleman in America,” of whom I 
probably had never heard, “one Mr. Charles O’Conor, a great 
lawer.” Mr. O’Conor had seen it “laying araound loose,” and 
for Amy Robsart’s sake had furnished a frame for its proper 
preservation. ... 

Warwick has a church, the chief interest of which to me 
was the Leicester chapel and the crypt. In the former are the 
tomb and effigies of the great Earl of Leicester, as he is called, 
and of Fulke Greville, the founder of the present Warwick 
family, upon whose tomb it is recorded by his own wish that 
he was “servant to Queen Elizabeth, and friend to Sir Philip 
Sidney.” He might have served a better mistress than that 
vain, vacillating, lying, penurious termagant, who drove Cecil, 
the real ruler of England in her reign, almost mad, and whose 
one merit was that she knew a man when she saw him; but he 
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could not have had friendship for a nobler or more admirable 
gentleman than Sir Philip Sidney. But this struck me as I 
looked at the tomb: Who now would deem it a distinction to 
have it resorded upon his tomb that he was the friend of any 
man? Is it that there are no gods among us, or that we have 
lost the faculty of worship, excep’: for two idols — Me and 
Mammon? 

It was pleasant to see in this church two mural tablets set 
up in memory of two of the housekeepers at Warwick Castle. 
One of them recorded the fact that the subject of the inscrip- 
tion had held her position for sixty years. Faithful service 
seems rarely forgotten in England. 

In the crypt, the mighty ribbed arches of which spring 
from one enormous pier, there is an article which has long 
gone out of use, — whether advantageously or not I shall not 
venture to say, —a ducking stool, made for the public disci- 
pline of scolding women. This is one of the only two, I 
believe, that remain in England. It consists of a strong 
oaken frame on low wheels, from which a seat rises upon an 
inclined beam that works upon a pivot or axle. The scold 
was lashed into the seat, and then the “institution” was drawn 
to the riverside at a convenient deep place, and rolled in until 
the patient sat just above the water. Then the land end of 
the beam was tipped up, and consequently the other end with 
its lading went down under the water, where it was allowed to 
remain not too long, and was then raised for breathing time. 
This process was repeated as often as it was thought bene- 
ficial to the lady under treatment, or necessary for the peace 
of her family and neighborhood. Whether husbands ever 
interceded for wives thus disciplined, as wives do now some- 
times for husbands who are unreasonably interfered with in 
the gentle sport of blacking their eyes or kicking their ribs, 
is not recorded. 

After dinner I asked for a hint as to the way of passing the 
hours before bedtime ; but in vain. No one could tell me what 
to do: “ Warwick was a quiet place, with nothing going on.” 
As I knew no one there, I was thrown upon my own resources, 
and saliying forth, I wandered about the town. I met hardly 
a human creature ; nor did many of the houses show lights to 
cheer my lonely loitering. Erelong, however, a sense of bustle 
stirred my ears, and following their guidance I soon came upon 
an open place which was fitfully lit up by the flaring light of 
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Manuscript of Sir Pbilip Stoney. 


Letter to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Commander- 
in-Chief of the English forces in the Netherlands, complaining 
of his treatment by the Boors of Sommelsdijk, praying that he 
may either have quarters assigned to him or that requisite pro- 
visions be sent to Berghen, and protesting that his “ heart burns” 
to do good service. Berghen, 2 Feb., 1586. 

Sidney was appointed Governor of Flushing on 7th Novr., 
1585, and Colonel of the Zeeland Regiment of Horse, to which 
he here refers, in Feb., 1586. He died on 17 Octo. following 
from the effects of a wound received at Zutphen on 22 Sept. 


. . . for these men they are the richest style of these partes and neuer 
pushed with the war, but so do the richest they putt of all matters by 
synding som frend or other of them in ye counseille. I may lighten them 
to burden others. I humbly beseech your Excellency my cornett may 
return with some resolution as I mai either go there or give over my 
cornett, for my power here and am almost assured to do you good ser- 
vice, and my hart burnes to do it if only my hability do not fall me in 
the way. 

For Roger Williams I wold it wold please your Excellency to dispatch 
his sergeantmaiorship universelli over all horsemen and in ye (good) 
nature you will better allow him som good pension than by beeing onely 
over the English and so also for his cornett. The gentleman deserves 
much. 

Herewith I will no further trouble your Excellency but humble take 
my Leave and pray to God for your Long and prosperous Lyfe with 
victory. At Berghen this 2 of February 1586. 

your Excellencies 
most humble and 
obedient servant 


PH. SIDNEY. 


[Vor. XXVI. p. 8942.] 
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many large petroleum lamps, or rather torches ; for they were 
without shades or chimneys. One side of the place was filled 
by three or four large booths, on the outside of which were 
signs and transparencies ; and within each was a noise of hand 
organs and of brazen instruments of music, socalled. On some 
half a dozen stands in the open air various articles were ex- 
posed for sale. In the midst of all this some hundred people 
or so of the humbler sort were moving quietly about. I had 
plainly fallen upon the Saturday fair of Warwick and its 
neighborhood. ‘The people offered little occasion of remark, 
being generally of that sober, respectable sort which is always 
uninteresting. The shows proved to be equally dull and 
decent ; and even the vociferations of the showmen at the 
doors of the booths were remarkable only as evidence of an 
untiring strength of lungs. Soon, however, I was attracted by 
the performances of a dealer in crockery, who was disposing 
of his wares by the process known in England as a Dutch 
auction. A long, broad deal board, set upon two trestles, and 
covered with teapots, plates, tumblers, bowls, and piggins, 
formed his whole establishment. Before him a dozen or two 
of men and women were gathered in little knots. As I came 
up he was crying out at the top of his voice in praise of a huge 
and hideous teapot, which he held aloft. “Two shillins for 
this helegant harticle! Honly two shillins. You wouldn’t get 
one loike it in Lunnon for arf a crown; not for three shillin. 
Wouldn’t you like it, ma’am? It ’ud look helegant on your 
tea table.” Silence. “Eighteen pence, then, for this lovely 
teapot! Look hat it!” and he whisked off the lid, and held 
it and the pot abroad high in air in either hand. “Eighteen 
pence,” —silence, — “and no one wants this splendid teapot 
at one shilling. Wouldn’t you like it, ma’am, for ninepence (a 
turning to an old woman wrapped in a huge rough shawl. He 
had found his purchaser. The ninepence went into his pocket, 
and the teapot disappeared under the shawl. He then went 
to a pile of plates, of which he took up two, and set them 
whirling on the tips of his fingers like a conjurer. ‘Look 
at them plates; as fine as any one ever eat a dinner off of. 
Who'll have a dozen of ’em? Only two shillins the dozen.” 
He shouted awhile, but no notice was taken of his invitation. 
Then he caught up two or three others, and shuffled them back 
and forth in his hands as if they were cards, making a great 
clatter. He flung them up into the air and caught them again. 
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He dashed them down upon the board in seeming recklessness, 
calling attention to their soundness and strength. “The 
children couldn’t break them plates.” But I saw that the skill 
and dexterity of his handling were such that the crockery was 
in no real danger. He seemed to wax furious in his excite- 
ment ; and flinging the plates up into the air one after another 
caught them again, and kept the round in motion, crying out 
all the while at the top of his voice. He danced back and 
forth, addressing himself now to one group and now to another, 
and gradually diminishing the upset price of his goods until he 
reached his “ very lowest figger.” Then he paused; and after 
a little hesitation one or two women stepped shyly forward and 
bought half a dozen each. After seeing him make one or two 
more sales in this manner, I turned away. It was growing 
late. The people began to disperse. They were putting out 
the lights in the show booths; and I went to my inn. But 
something was going on even in Warwick, and my entertain- 
ment was better, I am sure, than it would have been at a 
theater. 

Among the striking features of old English towns are the 
massive gates that are found standing in them across some of 
the principal streets. In olden time almost all these towns 
were walled. The walls have fallen into decay, and have been 
removed, but many of the gateways are left standing. War- 
wick has at least one such, through which I passed several 
times without observing anything in it to interest me particu- 
larly, except its massiveness and its age. But one afternoon, 
as I was walking out of the town, I saw an exceeding small 
boy trying to drive an exceeding big swine through this gate. 
The boy was one of the smallest I ever saw intrusted with any 
office, the beast was the hugest living pork that has yet come 
under my observation. He was a very long pig, but he also 
was a very broad one; surely greater in girth than in length. 
His hams were so big that as he presented his vast rear to 
me he seemed to obscure a goodly part of the horizon, and as 
to the boy, they must for him have blotted out the whole 
heavens ; for the little man’s head was not so high as the big 
beast’s back. The group reminded me of Falstaff’s exclama- 
tion to his dwarfish page, “I do here walk before thee like a 
sow that hath overwhelmed all her litter but one.” Now the 
pig, for some altogether piggish reason, did not wish to go 
through the gate. Perhaps he thought it was too small, 
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although armies with banners had gone out of it to battie. 
He turned his head to one side and the other, willing to take 
the pathway which passed around the gate, through which his 
pygmy driver, however, was determined that he should go. 
Whereat the latter spread out his little hands, and applying 
them with all his little might to the haunches of the huge 
creature tried to push him on. He might as well have pushed 
against the great tower of Warwick Castle. Then he patted 
the fat white hams, and coaxed and gently urged, but all in 
vain. Whereupon the dreadful ingenuity of boydom, early 
developed, came to his aid. Between the enormous haunches 
of the beast was an absurdly small corkscrew appendage which 
for any possible use that it could be to such a monster might 
just as well not have been. It suggested that tails, in the 
course of evolution, were passing away from pigs in their prog- 
ress toward some more highly developed animal of the future. 
But the boy put it to present and effective use. Reaching up 
to it as I had seen a lad reach to a door knocker, he seized it, 
and with a hearty good will gave it one more twist than it had, 
the consequence of which was a swinish squeal and a hurried 
waddle through the gateway. The contrast between the vener- 
able dignity of this frowning old portal, with its historic sug- 
gestions and associations, and the little comedy of boy and 
pig enacted beneath it seemed to me one of the absurdest sights 
that I had ever seen. 
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THE RUOSE THAT DECKED HER BREAST. 
(Dorsetshire Dialect.) 
By WILLIAM BARNES. | 


[1800-1886. ] 


Poor Jenny wer her Roberd’s bride 
Two happy years, an’ then ’e died; 
Aw’ zoo the wold voke made her come, 
Varsiaken, to her maiden huome. 

But Jenny’s merry tongue wer dum; 
An’ roun’ her comely neck she wore 
A moorneen kerchif, wher avore 

The ruose did deck her breast. 
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She waked aluone wi’ eyeballs wet, 
To zee the flow’rs that she’d a-zet ; 
The lilies, white ’s her maiden frocks, 
The spik, to put ’ithin her box, 
‘W? columbines an’ hollyhocks; 
The jilliflower an’ noddin’ pink, 
An’ ruose that touched her soul to think 
O’ thik that decked her breast. 


Var at her weddin’ jist avore 

Her indiden han’ had yeet a-wore 

A wife’s goold ring, wi’ hangin’ head 

She waked along thik flower bed, 

Wher bloodyw@’iors, stained wi’ red, 
And miarygoolds did skirt the wa’k, 
And gathered vrom the ruose’s sta’k 

A bud to deck her breast. 


An’ then her cheak wi’ youthvul blood 
Wer bloomen as the ruose’s bud ; 
But now, as she wi’ grief da pine, 
*Tis piale ’s the milk-white jessamine. 
But Roberd ’ave a-left behine 

A little biaby wi’ his fiace, 

To smile an’ nessle in the pliace 

Wher the ruose did deck her breast. 
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THACKERAY! 
By JAMES T. FIELDS, 
(From ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors.’’) 


[James Tuomas Frerps: An American publisher and author ; born at Ports- 
mouth, N.A., December 31, 1817 ; died at Boston, April 24, 1881. He entered the 
employ of a Boston bookseller in 1834, and in 1839 was admitted as a partner 
of the firm of Ticknor, Reed & Fields, which in 1846 became Ticknor & Fields. 
In 1847 he visited Europe, making many friends among the leading literary men 
of the day. He collected, edited, and published the first complete edition of the 
works of Thomas De Quincey (20 vols., 1858). In 1860 he succeeded Mr. James 
Russell Lowell as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and remained as such until 
his final retirement from business in 1871. He received the degree of A.M. from 
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Harvard in 1858, and that of LL.D. from Dartmouth in 1874, Among his pub- 
lished writings are ; ‘Poems ”’ (1849), ‘A Few Verses to a Few Friends”? (1858), 
‘Yesterdays with Authors” (1872), ‘“‘ Hawthorne” (1876), ‘In and Out of 
Doors with Charles Dickens” (1876), and ‘‘ Family Library of English Poetry,” 
edited with Edwin P. Whipple (1877) al] 


Dear old Thackeray !—as everybody who knew him in- 
timately calls him, now he is gone. That is his face look- 
ing out upon us, next to Pope’s. What a contrast in bodily 
appearance those two Englishmen of genius present! Thack- 
eray’s great burly figure, broad-chested and ample as the day, 
seems to overshadow and quite blot out of existence the author 
of “The Essay on Man.” But what friends they would have 
been had they lived as contemporaries under Queen Anne or 
Queen Victoria! One can imagine the author of “ Pendennis” 
gently lifting poor little Alexander out of his “chariot” into 
the club, and reveling in talk with him all night long. Pope’s 
high-bred and gentlemanly manner, combined with his extraor- 
dinary sensibility and dread of ridicule, would have modified 
Thackeray’s usual gigantic fun and sometimes boisterous sar- 
casm into a rich and strange adaptability to his little guest. We 
can imagine them talking together now, with even a nobler wis- 
dom and ampler charity than were ever vouchsafed to them 
when they were busy amid the turmoils of their crowded liter- 
ary lives. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I first saw him and came 
to know him familiarly in London. I was very much in ear- 
nest to have him come to America and read his series of lectures 
on “The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century,” and 
when I talked the matter over with some of his friends at the 
little Garrick Club, they all said he could never be induced to 
leave London long enough for such an expedition. Next morn- 
ing, after this talk at the Garrick, the elderly damsel of all 
work announced to me, as I was taking breakfast at my lodg- 
ings, that Mr. Sackville had called to see me, and was then 
waiting below. Very soon I heard a heavy tread on the stairs, 
and then entered a tall, white-haired stranger, who held out 
his hand, bowed profoundly, and with a most comical expression 
announced himself as Mr. Sackville. Recognizing at once the 
face from published portraits, I knew that my visitor was none 
other than Thackeray himself, who, having heard the servant 
give the wrong name, determined to assume it on this occasion. 
For years afterwards, when he would drop in unexpectedly, 
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both at home and abroad, he delighted to call himself Mr. Sack- 
ville, until a certain Milesian waiter at the Tremont House 
addressed him as Mr. Thackuwary, when he adopted that name 
in preference to the other. 

I had the opportunity, both in England and America, of ob- 
serving the literary habits of Thackeray, and it always seemed 
to me that he did his work with comparative ease, but was 
somewhat influenced by a custom of procrastination. Nearly 
all his stories were written in monthly installments for maga- 
zines, with the press at his heels. He told me that when he 
began a novel he rarely knew how many people were to figure 
in it, and, to use his own words, he was always very shaky 
about their moral conduct. He said that sometimes, especially 
if he had been dining late and did not feel in remarkably good 
humor next morning, he was inclined to make his characters 
villainously wicked; but if he rose serene, with an unclouded 
brain, there was no end to the lovely actions he was willing to 
make his men and women perform. When he had written a 
passage that pleased him very much, he could not resist clap- 
ping on his hat and rushing forth to find an acquaintance to 
whom he might instantly read his successful composition. 

When I was asked, the other day, which of his books I like 
best, I gave the old answer to a similar question, “ The last one 
I read.” If I could possess only one of his works, I think I 
should choose “Henry Esmond.” To my thinking, it is a 
marvel in literature, and I have read it oftener than any of the 
other works. Perhaps the reason of my partiality lies some- 
what in this little incident. One day, in the snowy winter of 
1852, I met Thackeray sturdily plowing his way down Beacon 
Street with a copy of “Henry Esmond” (the English edition, 
then just issued) under his arm. Seeing me some way off, he 
held aloft the volumes and began to shout in great glee. When 
I came up to him he cried out, “ Here is the very best I can 
do, and I am carrying it to Prescott as a reward of merit for 
having given me my first dinner in America. I stand by this 
book, and am willing to leave it, when I go, as my card.” 

As he wrote from month to month, and liked to put off the 
inevitable chapters till the last moment, he was often in great 
tribulation. I happened to be one of a large company whom 
he had invited to a six o’clock dinner at Greenwich one summer 
afternoon, several years ago. We were all to go down from 
London, assemble in a particular room at the hotel, where he 
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was to meet us at six o’clock, sharp. Accordingly,-we took 
steamer and gathered ourselves together in the reception room, 
at the appointed time. When the clock struck six, our host 
had not fulfilled his part of the contract. His burly figure 
was yet wanting among the company assembled. As the 
guests were nearly all strangers to each other, and as there 
was no one present to introduce us, a profound silence fell 
upon the room, and we anxiously looked out of the windows, 
hoping every moment that Thackeray would arrive. This un- 
toward state of things went on for one hour, still no Thackeray 
and no dinner. English reticence would not allow any remark 
as to the absence of our host. Everybody felt serious and 
a gloom fell upon the assembled party. Still no Thackeray. 
The landlord, the butler, and the waiters rushed in and out the 
room, shrieking for the master of the feast, who as yet had not 
arrived. It was confidentially whispered by a fat gentleman, 
with a hungry look, that the dinner was utterly spoiled twenty 
minutes ago, when we heard a merry shout in the entry and 
Thackeray bounced into the room. He had not changed his 
morning dress, and ink was still visible upon his fingers. 
Clapping his hands and pirouetting briskly on one leg, he 
cried out, “Thank Heaven, the last sheet of ‘The Virginians’ 
has just gone to the printer.” He made no apology for his 
late appearance, introduced nobody, shook hands heartily with 
everybody, and begged us all to be seated as quickly as possi- 
ble. His exquisite delight at completing his book swept away 
every other feeling, and we all shared his pleasure, albeit the 
dinner was overdone throughout. 

The most finished and elegant of all lecturers, Thackeray 
often made a very poor appearance when he attempted to de- 
liver a set speech to a public assembly. He frequently broke 
down after the first two or three sentences. He prepared what 
he intended to say with great exactness, and his favorite delu- 
sion was that he was about to astonish everybody with a remark- 
able effort. It never disturbed him that he commonly made a 
woeful failure when he attempted speechmaking, but he sat 
down with such cool serenity if he found that he could not 
recall what he wished to say, that his audience could not help 
joining in and smiling with him when he came to a standstill. 
Once he asked me to travel with him from London to Manches- 
ter to hear a great speech he was going to make at the found- 
ing of the Free Library Institution in that city. All the way 
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down he was discoursing of certain effects he intended to 
produce on the Manchester dons by his eloquent appeals to 
their pockets. This passage was to have great influence with 
the rich merchants, this one with the clergy, and so on. He 
said that although Dickens and Bulwer and Sir James Stephen, 
all eloquent speakers, were to precede him, he intended to beat 
each of them on this special occasion. He insisted that I should 
be seated directly in front of him, so that I should have the full 
force of his magic eloquence. The occasion was a most bril- 
liant one; tickets had been in demand at unheard-of prices 
several weeks before the day appointed; the great hall, then 
opened for the first time to the public, was filled by an audi- 
ence such as is seldom convened, even in England. The three 
speeches which came before Thackeray was called upon were 
admirably suited to the occasion, and most eloquently spoken. 
Sir John Potter, who presided, then rose, and after some com- 
plimentary allusions to the author of “ Vanity Fair,” introduced 
him to the crowd, who welcomed him with ringing plaudits. 
As he rose, he gave me a half-wink from under his spectacles, 
as if to say: “ Now for it; the others have done very well, but 
I will show ’em a grace beyond the reach of their art.” He 
began in a clear and charming manner, and was absolutely 
perfect for three minutes. In the middle of a most earnest and 
elaborate sentence he suddenly stopped, gave a look of comic: 
despair at the ceiling, crammed both hands into his trousers’ 
pockets, and deliberately sat down. Everybody seemed to 
understand that it was one of Thackeray’s unfinished speeches, 
and there were no signs of surprise or discontent among his 
audience. He continued to sit on the platform in a perfectly 
composed manner; and when the meeting was over he said to 
me without a sign of discomfiture, “My boy, you have my pro- 
foundest sympathy; this day you have accidentally missed 
hearing one of the finest speeches ever composed for delivery 
by a great British orator.” And I never heard him mention 
the subject again. 

Thackeray rarely took any exercise, thus living in striking 
contrast to the other celebrated novelist of our time, who was 
remarkable for the number of hours he daily spent in the open 
air. It seems to be almost certain now, from concurrent tes- 
timony, gathered from physicians and those who knew him 
best in England, that Thackeray’s premature death was has- 
tened by an utter disregard of the natural laws. His vigorous 
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frame gave ample promise of longevity, but he drew too largely 
on his brain and not enough on his legs. High living and 
high thinking, he used to say, was the correct reading of the 
proverb. 

He was a man of the tenderest feelings, very apt to be ca- 
joled into doing what the world calls foolish things, and con- 
stantly performing feats of unwisdom, which performances he 
was immoderately laughing at all the while in his books. No 
man has impaled snobbery with such a stinging rapier, but he 
always accused himself of being a snob, past all cure. This I 
make no doubt was one of his exaggerations, but there was a 
grain of truth in the remark, which so sharp an observer as 
himself could not fail to notice, even though the victim was 
so near home. 

Thackeray announced to me by letter in the early autumn 
of 1852 that he had determined to visit America, and would 
sail for Boston by the “Canada” on the 80th of October. Al 
the necessary arrangements for his lecturing tour had been 
made without troubling him with any of the details. He ar- 
rived on a frosty November evening, and went directly to the 
Tremont House, where rooms had been engaged for him. I 
remember his delight in getting off the sea, and the enthusiasm 
with which he hailed the announcement that dinner would be 
ready shortly. A few friends were ready to sit down with 
him, and he seemed greatly to enjoy the novelty of an Amer- 
ican repast. In London he had been very curious in his in- 
quiries about American oysters, as marvelous stories, which he 
did not believe, had been told him of their great size. We 
apologized —although we had taken care that the largest speci- 
mens to be procured should startle his unwonted vision when 
he came to the table —for what we called the extreme small- 
mess of the oysters, promising that we would do better next 
time. Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay before him in their 
shells. I noticed that he gazed at them anxiously with fork 
upraised ; then he whispered to me, with a look of anguish, 
“ How shall I do it?” I described to him the simple process 
by which the freeborn citizens of America were accustomed to 
accomplish such a task. He seemed satisfied that the thing 
was feasible, selected the smallest one in the half-dozen (te- 
jecting a large one, ‘“‘ because,” he said, ‘it resembled the High 
Priest’s servant’s ear that Peter cut off”), and then bowed his 
head as if he were saying grace. All eyes were upon him to 
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watch the effect of a new sensation in the person of a great 
British author. Opening his mouth very wide, he struggled 
for a moment, and then all was over. I shall never forget the 
comic look of despair he cast upon the other five overoccupied 
shells. I broke the perfect stillness by asking him how he felt. 
« Profoundly grateful,” he gasped, “and as if I had swallowed 
a little baby.” It was many years ago since we gathered about 
him on that occasion, but, if my memory serves me, we had 
what might be called a pleasant evening. Indeed, I remember 
much hilarity, and sounds as of men laughing and singing far 
into midnight. I could not deny, if called upon to testify in 
court, that we had a good time on that frosty November evening. 

Thackeray’s playfulness was a marked peculiarity; a great 
deal of the time he seemed like a schoolboy, just released from 
bis task. In the midst of the most serious topic under discus- 
sion he was fond of asking permission to sing a comic song, 
or he would beg to be allowed to enliven the occasion by the 
instant introduction of a brief double shuffle. Barry Cornwall 
told me that when he and Charles Lamb were once making up 
a dinner party together, Charles asked him not to invite a cer- 
tain lugubrious friend of theirs. “Because,” said Lamb, “ he 
would cast a damper even over a funeral.” I have often con- 
trasted the habitual qualities of that gloomy friend of theirs 
with the astounding spirits of both Thackeray and Dickens. 
They always seemed to me to be standing in the sunshine, 
and to be constantly warning other people out of cloudland. 
During Thackeray’s first visit to America his jollity knew no 
bounds, and it became necessary often to repress him when he 
was walking in the street. I well remember his uproarious 
shouting and dancing when he was told that the tickets to his 
first course of readings were all sold, and when we rode together 
from his hotel to the lecture hall he insisted on thrusting both 
his long legs out of the carriage window, in deference, as he 
said, to his magnanimous ticket holders. An instance of his 
procrastination occurred the evening of his first public appear- 
ance in America. His lecture was advertised to take place at 
half-past seven, and when he was informed of the hour, he said 
he would try and be ready at eight o’clock, but thought it very 
doubtful. Horrified at this assertion, I tried to impress upon 
him the importance of punctuality on this, the night of his first 
bow to an American audience. At a quarter past seven I called 
for him, and found him not only unshaved and undressed for 
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the evening, but rapturously absorbed in making a pen-and- 
ink drawing to illustrate a passage in Goethe’s “Sorrows of 
Werther ” for a lady, which illustration —a charming one, by 
the way, for he was greatly skilled in drawing — he vowed he 
would finish before he would budge an inch in the direction 
of the Ci omit the adjective) Melodeon. A comical incident 
occurred just as he was about leaving the hall, after his first 
lecture in Boston. A shabby, ungainly-looking man stepped 
briskly up to him in the anteroom, seized his hand and an- 
nounced himself as “proprietor of the Mammoth Rat,” and 
proposed to exchange season tickets. Thackeray, with the 
utmost gravity, exchanged cards and promised to call on the 
wonderful quadruped next day. 

Thackeray’s motto was “ Avoid performing to-day, if pos- 
sible, what can be postponed till to-morrow.” Although he 
received large sums for his writings, he managed without much 
difficulty to keep his expenditures fully abreast, and often in 
advance of, his receipts. His pecuniary object in visiting 
America the second time was to lay up, as he said, a “pot of 
money” for his two daughters, and he left the country with 
more than half his lecture engagements unfulfilled. He was to 
have visited various cities in the Middle and Western States ; 
but he took up a newspaper one night, in his hotel in New 
York, before retiring, saw a steamer advertised to sail the next 
morning for England, was seized with a sudden fit of homesick- 
ness, rang the bell for his servant, who packed up his luggage 
that night, and the next day he sailed. The first intimation i 
had of his departure was a card which he sent by the pilot of 
the steamer, with these words upon it: “Good-by, Fields ; 
good-by, Mrs. Fields; God bless everybody, says VV te vie? 
Of course he did not avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
him for receiving a very large sum in America, and he after- 
wards told me in London that if Mr. Astor had offered him 
half his fortune if he would allow that particular steamer to 
sail without him, he should have declined the well-intentioned 
but impossible favor, and gone on board. 

I once made a pilgrimage with Thackeray (at my request, 
of course, the visits were planned) to the various houses where 
his books had been written ; and I remember when we came to 
Young Street, Kensington, he said, with mock gravity, ‘“ Down 
on your knees, you rogue, for here ‘Vanity Fair’ was penned ! 
And I will go down with you, for I have a high opinion of that 
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little production myself.” He was always perfectly honest in 
his expressions about his own writings, and it was delightful 
to hear him praise them when he could depend on his listeners. 
A friend congratulated him once on that touch in “ Vanity 
Fair” in which Becky “admires” her husband when he is giv- 
ing Steyne the punishment which ruins her for life. “ Well,” | 
he said, “when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my fist on the 
table and said, ‘ That is a touch of genius !’” . 

He told me he was nearly forty years old before he was 
recognized in literature as belonging to a class of writers at all 
above the ordinary magazinists of his day. “I turned off far 
better things then than I do now,” said he, “and I wanted 
money sadly (my parents were rich but respectable, and I had 
spent my guineas in my youth), but how little I got for my 
work! It makes me laugh,” he continued, “at what the Zimes 
pays me now, when I think of the old days, and how much 
better I wrote for them then, and gota shilling where I now 
get ten.” 

One day he wanted a little service done for a friend, and I 
remember his very quizzical expression, as he said, ‘ Please say 
the favor asked will greatly oblige a man of the name of 
Thackeray, whose only recommendation is that he has seen 
Napoleon and Goethe, and is the owner of Schiller’s sword.” 

One of the most comical and interesting occasions I remem- 
ber, in connection with Thackeray, was going with him to a 
grand concert given fifteen or twenty years ago by Madame 
Sontag. We sat near an entrance door in the hall, and every 
one who came in, male and female, Thackeray pretended to 
know, and gave each one a name and brief chronicle, as the 
presence flitted by. It was in Boston, and as he had been in 
town only a day or two, and knew only half a dozen people in 
it, the biographies were most amusing. As I happened to 
know several people who passed, it was droll enough to hear 
this great master of character give them their dues. Mr. 
Choate moved along in his regal, affluent manner. The large 
style of the man, so magnificent and yet so modest, at once 
arrested Thackeray’s attention, and he forbore to place him in 
his extemporaneous catalogue. I remember a pallid, sharp- 
faced girl fluttering past, and how Thackeray exulted in the 
history of this “frail little bit of porcelain,” as he called her. 
There was something in her manner that made him hate her, 
and he insisted she had murdered somebody on her way to the 
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hall. Altogether this marvelous prelude to the concert made a 
deep impression on Thackeray’s one listener, into whose ear he 
whispered his fatal insinuations. There is one man still living 
and moving about the streets I walk in occasionally, whom I 
never encounter without almost a shudder, remembering as I do 
the unerring shaft which Thackeray sent that night into the 
unknown man’s character. . . . 

It was a treat to hear him, as I once did, discourse of 
Shakespeare’s probable life in Stratford among his neighbors. 
He painted, as he alone could paint, the great poet sauntering 
about the lanes without the slightest show of greatness, having 
a crack with the farmers, and in very earnest talk about the 
crops. “I don’t believe,” said Thackeray, “ that these village 
cronies of his ever looked upon him as the mighty poet, 


“Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air, 


but simply as a wholesome, good-natured citizen, with whom it 
was always pleasant to have a chat. I can see him now,” con- 
tinued Thackeray, “leaning over a cottage gate, and tasting 
good Master Such-a-one’s home brewed, and inquiring with a 
real interest after the mistress and her children.” Long before 
he put it into his lecture, I heard him say in words to the same 
effect, “I should like to have been Shakespeare’s shoeblack, 
just to have lived in his house, just to have worshiped him, 
to have run on his errands, and seen that sweet, serene face.” 
To have heard Thackeray depict, in his own charming manner, 
and at considerable length, the imaginary walks and talks of 
Shakespeare, when he would return to his home from occa- 
sional visits to London, pouring into the ready ears of his 
unsophisticated friends and neighbors the gossip from town 
which he thought would be likely to interest them, is some- 
thing to remember all one’s days. 

During his second visit to Boston 1 was asked to invite him 
to attend an evening meeting of a scientific club, which was to 
be held at the house of a distinguished member. I was very 
reluctant to ask him to be present, for I knew he could be 
easily bored, and I was fearful that a prosy essay or geological 
speech might ensue, and I knew he would be exasperated with 
me, even although I were the innocent cause of his affliction. 
My worst fears were realized. We had hardly got seated 
before a dull, bilious-looking old gentleman rose, and applied 
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his auger with such pertinacity that we were all bored nearly 
to distraction. I dared not look at Thackeray, but I felt that 
his eye was upon me. My distress may be imagined when he 
got up quite deliberately from the prominent place where a 
chair had been set for him, and made his exit very noiselessly 
into a small anteroom leading into the larger room, and in 
which no one was sitting. The small apartment was dimly 
lighted, but he knew that I knew he was there. Then com- 
menced a series of pantomimic feats impossible to describe 
adequately. He threw an imaginary person (myself, of course) 
upon the floor, and proceeded to stab him several times with a 
paper-folder, which he caught up for the purpose. After dis- 
posing of his victim in this way, he was not satisfied, for the 
dull lecture still went on in the other room, and he fired an 
imaginary revolver several times at an imaginary head. Still 
the droning speaker proceeded with his frozen subject (it was 
something about the Arctic regions, if I remember rightly), 
and now began the greatest pantomimic scene of all, namely, 
murder by poison, after the manner in which the player king is 
disposed of in “ Hamlet.” Thackeray had found a small vial on 
the mantelshelf, and out of that he proceeded to pour the 
imaginary “juice of cursed hebenon” into the imaginary porches 
of somebody’s ears. The whole thing was inimitably done, 
and I hoped nobody saw it but myself; but years afterwards, 
a ponderous, fat-witted young man put the question squarely 
to me, “ What was the matter with Mr. Thackeray that night 
the club met at Mr. ’s house ? ” 

I parted with Thackeray for the last time in the street, at 
midnight, in London, a few months before his death. The 
Cornhill Magazine, under his editorship, having proved a very 
great success, grand dinners were given every month in honor 
of the new venture. We had been sitting late at one of these 
festivals, and, as it was getting toward morning, I thought it 
- wise, as far as I was concerned, to be moving homeward before 
the sun rose. Seeing my intention to withdraw, he insisted on 
driving me in his brougham to my lodgings. When we reached 
the outside door of our host, Thackeray’s servant, seeing a 
stranger with his master, touched his hat and asked where he 
should drive us. It was then between one and two o’clock, — 
time certainly for all decent diners-out to be at rest. Thackeray 
put on one of his most quizzical expressions, and said to John, 
in answer to his question, “I think we will make a morning 
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call on the Lord Bishop of London.” John knew his master’s 
quips and cranks too well to suppose he was in earnest, so I 
gave him my address, and we went on. When we reached my 
lodgings the clocks were striking two, and the early morning 
air was raw and piercing. Opposing all my entreaties for 
leave-taking in the carriage, he insisted upon getting out on the 
sidewalk and escorting me up to my door, saying, with a mock- 
heroic protest to the heavens above us, “ That it would be 
shameful for a full-blooded Britisher to leave an unprotected 
Yankee friend exposed to ruffians who prowl about the streets 
with an eye to plunder.” Then giving me a gigantic embrace, 
he sang a verse of which he knew me to be very fond ; and so 
vanished out.of my sight the great-hearted author of “ Penden- 
nis” and “ Vanity Fair.” But I think of him still as moving, 
in his own stately way, up and down the crowded thorough- 
fares of London, dropping in at the Garrick, or sitting at the 
window of the Athenzeum Club and watching the stupendous 
tide of life that is ever moving past in that wonderful city. 
Thackeray was a master in every sense, having as it were, 
in himself, a double quantity of being. Robust humor and 
lofty sentiment alternated so strangely in him, that sometimes 
he seemed like the natural son of Rabelais, and at others he 
rose up a very twin brother of the Stratford Seer. There was 
nothing in him amorphous and unconsidered. Whatever he 
chose to do was always perfectly done. There was a genuine 
Thackeray flavor in everything he was willing to say or to 
write. He detected with unfailing skill the good or the vile 
wherever it existed. He had an unerring eye, a firm under- 
standing, and abounding truth. “Two of his great master 
powers,” said the chairman at a dinner given to him many 
years ago in Edinburgh, “are satire and sympathy.” George 
Brimley remarked “that he could not have painted ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ as he has, unless Eden had been shining in his inner eye.” 
He had, indeed, an awful insight, with a world of solemn ten- 
derness and simplicity, in his composition. Those who heard 
the same voice that withered the memory of King George the 
Fourth repeat “The spacious firmament on high,” have a recol- 
lection not easily to be blotted from the mind, and I have a 
kind of pity for all who were born so recently as not to have 
heard and understood Thackeray’s Lectures. But they can 
read him, and I beg of them to try and appreciate the tenderer 
phase of his genius, as well as the sarcastic onc. He teaches 
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many lessons to young men, and here is one of them, which I 
quote memoriter from “Barry Lyndon”: “Do you not, as a 
boy, remember waking of bright summer mornings and finding 
your mother looking over you? had not the gaze of her tender 
eyes stolen into your senses long before you woke, and cast 
over your slumbering spirit a sweet spell of peace, and love, 
and fresh-springing joy?” My dear friend, John Brown, of 
Edinburgh (whom may God long preserve to both countries 
where he is so loved and honored), chronicles this touching in- 
cident. “We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday evening 
in December, when Thackeray was walking with two friends 
along the Dean Road, to the west of Edinburgh, — one of the 
noblest outlets to any city. It was a lovely evening; sucha 
sunset as one never forgets; a rich dark bar of cloud hovered 
over the sun, going down behind the Highland hills, lying 
_bathed in amethystine bloom; between this cloud and the hills 
there was a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender cowslip 
color, lucid, and as if it were the very body of heaven in its 
clearness, every object standing out as if etched upon the sky. 
The northwest end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and 
rocks, lay in the heart of this pure radiance; and there a 
wooden crane, used in the granary below, was so placed as to 
assume the figure of a cross; there it was, unmistakable, lifted 
up against the crystalline sky. All three gazed at it silently. 
As they gazed, Thackeray gave utterance in a tremulous, 
gentle, and rapid voice to what all were feeling, in the word, 
‘CALVARY!’ The friends walked on in silence, and then 
turned to other things. All that evening he was very gentle 
and serious, speaking, as he seldom did, of divine things, — of 
death, of sin, of eternity, of salvation, expressing his simple 
faith in God and in his Savior.” 

Thackeray was found dead in his bed on Christmas morn- 
ing, and he probably died without pain. His mother and his 
daughters were sleeping under the same roof when he passed 
away alone. Dickens told me that, looking on him as he lay 
in his coffin, he wondered that the figure he had known in life 
as one of such noble presence could seem so shrunken and 
wasted ; but there had been years of sorrow, years of labor, 
years of pain, in that now exhausted life. It was his happiest 
Christmas morning when he heard the Voice calling him home- 
ward to unbroken rest, 
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THE ECHO CLUB.! 
By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


{[Bayarp Taytor: An American author and traveler; born at Kennett 
Square, Chester County, Pa., January 11, 1825; died in Berlin, Germany, 
December 19, 1878. He left home at the age of nineteen, took a cheap pas- 
sage across the ocean, and supported himself in Europe by writing letters to 
American journais. The result of this journey was his first book, ‘‘ Views 
Afoot *? (1846), which at once gave him distinction. He spent the greater part 
of his life in travel, finding abundant material for his books and lectures. 
He was secretary of legation at St. Petersburg in 1862-1863, and in 1878 was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to Germany, but died after holding the office 
a few months. Among his prose works are: ‘‘ El Dorado”? (1850), ‘‘ Journey 
to Central Africa? and ‘‘ The Lands of the Saracen”’ (1854), ‘* Visit to India, 
China, and Japan” (1855), ‘‘ Northern Travel ’’ (1858), and ‘ Travels in Greece 
and Russia’? (1859). His poetical works include: ‘* Rhymes of Travel’? (1848), 
‘‘ Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs’ (1851), ‘¢ Poems of the Orient ’’ (1854), 
‘‘ Poems of Home and Travel” (1855), ‘* The Masque of the Gods”? (1872), ‘* Lars”’ 
(1873), ‘** The Prophet’? (1874), ‘‘ Home Pastorals’’ (1875), and the ‘‘ Prince 
Deukalion’? (1878). He also wrote two novels, ‘‘ Hannah Thurston » (1863) 
and ‘The Story of Kennett”? (1866), and made a translation of Goethe's 
‘6 Faust.??] 


NIGHT THE SECOND. 


Tus friends came together again in the Lions’ Den a little 
earlier than their wont; but they did not immediately take up 
the chief diversion of the evening. In intellectual, as in physi- 
cal acrobatics, the joints must be gradually made flexible, and 
the muscles warm and elastic, by lighter feats; so the conver- 
sation began as mere skylarking and mutual chaffing, as empty 
and evanescent, when you attempt to catch it, as the foam rip- 
ples on a swift stream. But Galahad had something on his 
mind; he had again read portions of the “ Earthly Paradise,” 
and insisted that the atmosphere of the poems was not gray 
and overcast, but charged with a golden, luminous mist, like 
that of the Indian summer. Finally, he asked the Ancient: — 

“Granting the force of your impression, might not much of 
it come from some want of harmony between your mood or 
temper of mind and the author’s? In that case, it would not 
be abstractly just.” 

The Ancient —I don’t think that we often can be “ abstractly 
just” towards contemporary poets; we either exalt or abase 
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them too much. For we and they breathe either the same or 
opposite currents in the intellectual atmosphere of the time, 
and there can be no impartial estimate until those winds have 
blown over. This is precisely the reason why you sometimes 
think me indifferent, when I am only trying to shove myself as 
far off as the next generation; at least, to get a little outside 
of the fashions and whims and prejudices of this day. Ameri- 
can authors, and also their publishers, are often charged with 
an overconcern for the opinion of the English literary journals. 
I think their interest quite natural 

Zoilus [with energy | — Now, you surely are not going to 
justify that sycophantic respect for the judgment of men who 
know so much less than we do of our own literature ? 

The Ancient —I condemn all sycophancy, even to the great, 
triumphant, overwhelming American spirit! But, until we 
have literary criticism of a more purely objective character in 
this country, — until our critics learn to separate their personal 
tastes and theories from their estimate of the executive and 
artistic quality of the author; or, which amounts to the same 
thing, to set this quality, this creative principle, higher than 
the range of themes and opinions,—the author will look to 
the judgment of critics, whose distance and whose very want 
of acquaintance with our prejudices and passions assure him 
of a certain amount of impartiality. The feeling is reciprocal ; 
I venture to say that an intelligent American criticism has 
more weight with an English author than that of one of his 
own Reviews. 

Zcilus— Do you mean to say that we have no genuine 
criticism ? 

The Ancient — By no means; we have some that is admira- 
ble. But it is only recognized at its true value by a very small 
class; the great reading public is blissfully ignorant of its ex- 
istence. It adds to the confusion, that many of our writers 
have no definite ideas of literary excellence apart from the 
effect which immediately follows their work; and readers ere 
thus actually misled by those who should guide them. Why, 
a year ago, the most popular book in the whole country was 
one which does not even belong to literature; and the most 
popular poem of late years was written, not from a poetic, but 
from a high moral, inspiration! Somebody must set up a true 
esthetic standard ; it is high time this were done, and a better 
criticism must be the first step. 
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The Gannet— Why don’t you undertake it yourself? 

The Ancient —I’m too fond of comfort. Think what a 
hornet’s nest I should thrust my hand into! Moreover, I 
doubt whether one could force such interests beyond their 
natural growth; we are still suffering from the intellectual 
demoralization which the war left behind it. But where’s the 
hat? We are spoiling ourselves by all this serious prose. Let 
us throw in a few more names, and try our luck again. 

[ They draw lots as before. 

The Gannet — John Keats! How shall I wear his mantle? 

Zoilus — \’m crushed, buried under an avalanche of — well, 
not much, after all. Don’t ask me who it is, until I try my 
hand. You would confuse me with your laughter. 

The Ancient —I shall keep mine specially for you, Zoilus. 

Galahad —I have drawn one of the names I wrote myself ; 
but you have already so demoralized me that I will try to 
parody him as heartily as if I didn’t like his poetry. 

The Ancient — You are getting on. But I think the Gan- 
net ought to draw another name; it is best not to go back of 
our own day and generation. I propose that we limit ourselves 
to the poets who stand nearer to our own minds, under whom, 
or beside whom, or above whom (as each chooses to estimate 
himself), we have grown and are now growing. ‘The farther 
we withdraw from this atmosphere, the more artificial must our 
imitations be. 

The Gannet —Let it pass this once, I pray thee, for I have 
caught my idea! But, even taking your limitation, who is 
nearer us than Keats? Not alone in his own person, though 
there he stands among us; he is in Tennyson, in Morris, in 
Swinburne, and, more remotely, in the earlier poems of Brown- 
ing and Lowell, besides a host of small rhymers. He still 
approaches us, while Shelley and Byron withdraw. I think it’s © 
a fair exception; and if you won’t admit it, ll take the sense 
of the company. 

Omnes — Go on! 

[All write busily for fifteen minutes except the ANCIENT, who 

talks in a lower tone to the Chorus. 

The Gannet [looking up] — Zoilus, you were ready first. 

Zoilus — Could you guess whom I represent ? 

The Gannet — Tupper ? 

Zoilus —He? he is his own best parody. No; it is a 
lyrical inanity, which once was tolerably famous. The An- 
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cient’s rule as to what is properly parodiable doesn’t apply 
here: for it is neither excellent nor imbecile. I think I had 
the right to reject the name, but I have tried to see whether a 
respectable jingle of words, expressing ordinary and highly 
proper feelings, can be so imitated as to be recognized. Here 
itis. [Reads. | 


OBITUARY. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE REY. ELIJAH W. BATEY. 


Ay, bear him to his sainted rest, 
Ye mourners, but be calm! 

Instead of dirge and sable crest, 
Raise ye thanksgiving psalm! 

For he was old and full of years, . 
The grandsire of your souls; 

Then check ye now your heaving tears, 
And quench the sigh that rolls! 


Ye heard him from yon pulpit preach, 
For sixty years and more, 

Still battering with unwearied speech 
The ceiling, pews, and floor; 

As, hour by hour, his periods fell, 
Your pious hopes arose, 

And each one murmured, “ All is well,” 
Long ere the sermon’s close. 


Think ye the voice that spake so long 
Can anywhere be dumb ? 
Before him went a goodly throng, 
And wait for him to come. 
He preaches still, in other spheres, 
To saved and patient souls; 
Then, mourners, check your heaving tears, 
And quench the sigh that rolls! 


Omnes [shouting] — Mrs. Sigourney! 

Zoilus —I have succeeded, then! But, oh! my friends, is 
the success a thing over which I should rejoice? Do not, I beg 
of you, do not congratulate me! 

Galahad— Come, now, don’t abuse good old Mother 
Sigourney! For a long time she was almost our only woman 
poet; and I insist that she was not a mere echo of Felicia 
Hemans. 
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Zoilus [ironically] —Of course not! None but herself could 
ever have written that exquisite original poem, “On Finding 
a Shred of Linen.” One passage I can never forget : — 


Methinks I scan 
Some idiosyncrasy, which marks thee out 
A defunct pillowease. 


Galahad — You are incorrigible ; but we wait for the Gan- 
net and the idea he has caught. 

The Gannet — It was better in anticipation than it seems 
after execution. However, Keats is too dainty a spirit to be 
possessed in a few minutes. [Reads.] 


‘ODE ON A JAR OF PICKLES. 
it, 


A sweet, acidulous, down-reaching thrill 
Pervades my sense; I seem to see or hear 
The lushy garden grounds of Greenwich Hill 

In autumn, when the crispy leaves are sere; 
And odors haunt me of remotest spice 
From the Levant or musky-aired Cathay, 
Or from the saffron fields of Jericho, 
Where everything is nice; 
The more I sniff, the more I swoon away, 
And what else mortal palate craves, forego. 


II. 


Odors unsmelled are keen, but those I smell 

Are keener; wherefore let me sniff again! 
Enticing walnuts, I have known ye well 

In youth, when pickles were a passing pain; 
Unwitting youth, that craves the candy stem, 

And sugar plums to olives doth prefer, 
And even licks the pots of marmalade 

When sweetness clings to them; 

But now I dream of ambergris and myrrh, 

Tasting these walnuts in the poplar shade. 


II. 


Lo! hoarded coolness in the heart of noon, 
Plucked with its dew, the cucumber is here, 
As to the Dryad’s parching lips a boon, 
And crescent bean pods, unto Bacchus dear; 
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And, last of all, the pepper’s pungent globe, 
The scarlet dwelling of the sylph of fire, 
Provoking purple draughts; and, surfeited, 
I cast my trailing robe 
O’er my pale feet, touch up my tuneless lyre, 
And twist the Delphic wreath to suit my head. 


Iv. 


Here shall my tongue in other wise be soured 
Than fretful men’s in parched and palsied days; 
And, by the mid May’s dusky leaves embowered 
Forget the fruitful blame, the scanty praise. 
No sweets to them who sweet themselves were born, 
Whose natures ooze with lucent saccharine ; 
Who, with sad repetition soothly cloyed, 
The lemon-tinted morn 
Enjoy, and for acetic darkness pine: 
Wake I, or sleep? ‘The pickle jar is void. 


Zoilus — Not to be mistaken ; but you have almost stepped 
over the bounds of our plan. Those two odes of Keats are too 
immediately suggested, though I find that only two lines are 
actually parodied. I agree with the Ancient; let us stick to 
the authors of our own day! Galahad, you look mysterious ; 
are we to guess your singer from the echo? 

Galahad — Are you all ready to hear me chant, in rare and 
rhythmic redundancy, the viciousness of virtue ? 

The Chorus —O Swinburne! chant away ! 

Galahad [reads] — 


THe Lay or MAcARONI. 


As a wave that steals when the winds are stormy 
From creek to cove of the curving shore, 
Buffeted, blown, and broken before me, 
Scattered and spread to its sunlit core; 
As a dove that dips in the dark of maples 
To sip the sweetness of shelter and shade, 
I kneel in thine nimbus, O noon of Naples, 
I bathe in thine beauty, by thee embayed! 


What is it ails me that I should sing of her ? 
The queen of the flashes and flames that were! 
Yea, I have felt the shuddering sting of her, 
The flower-sweet throat and the hands of her! 
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I have swayed and sung to the sound of her psalters, 
I have danced her dances of dizzy delight, . 

I have hallowed mine hair to the horns of her altars, 
Between the nightingale’s song and the night! 


What is it, Queen, that now I should do for thee ? 
What is it now I should ask at thine hands ? 
Blow of the trumpets thine children once blew for thee? 
Break from thine feet and thine bosom the bands ? 
Nay, as sweet as the songs of Leone Leoni, 
And gay as her garments of gem-sprinkled gold, 
She gives me mellifluous, mild macaroni, 
The choice of her children when cheeses are old! 


And over me hover, as if by the wings of it, 
Frayed in the furnace by flame that is fleet, 

The curious coils and the strenuous strings of it, 
Dropping, diminishing down, as I eat; 

Lo! and the beautiful Queen, as she brings of it, 
Lifts me the links of the limitless chain, 

Bidding mine mouth chant the splendidest things of it, 
Out of the wealth of mine wonderful brain! 


Behold! I have done it: my stomach is smitten 

With sweets of the surfeit her hands have unrolled. 
Italia, mine cheeks with thine kisses are bitten: 

IT am broken with beauty, stabbed, slaughtered, and sold! 
No man of thine millions is more macaronied, 

Save mighty Mazzini, than musical Me: 
The souls of the Ages shall stand as astonied, 

And faint in the flame I am fanning for thee! 


The Ancient [laughing] —O Galahad, I can fancy your later 
remorse. It is not a year since you were absolutely Swinburne 
mad, and I hardly dared, in your presence, to object even to 
« Anactoria” and “ Dolores.” I would not encourage you, then, 
for I saw you were carried away by the wild rush of the rhythm, 
and the sparkle of epithets which were partly new and seemed 
wholly splendid ; but now I will confess to you that as a purely 
rhythmical genius I look on Swinburne as a phenomenon in 
literature. 

Galahad [eagerly] —Then you admit that he is great? 

The Ancient — Not as you mean. I have been waiting for 
his ferment to settle, as in the case of Keats and Shelley ; but 
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there are no signs of it in his last volume. How splendidly 
the mind of Keats precipitated its crudity and redundancy, and 
clarified into the pure wine of “ Hyperion”! In Shelley’s case 
the process was slower, but it was steadily going on; you will 
find the same thing in Schiller, in Dryden, and many other 
poets: therefore I mean to reserve my judgment in Swinburne’s 
case, and wait, at least until his next work is published. Mean- 
while, I grant that he has enriched our English lyric poetry 
with some new and admirable forms. 

The Gannet — He has certainly made a “sensation” in the 
literary world; does that indicate nothing? 

The Ancient —That depends. I declare it seems to me as 
if the general taste were not quite healthy. Toa very large 
class, reading has become a form of lazy luxury, and such 
readers are not satisfied without a new great poet, every four 
or five years. Then, too, there has been an amazing deal of 
trash written about the cominy authors, — what they should be, 
how they must write, and the like; and so those luxurious 
readers are all the time believing they have discovered one of 
the tribe. Why, let a man take a thought as old as Confucius, 
and put it into some strange, jerky, convulsed form, and you 
will immediately hear the cry, “ How wonderful! how origi- 
nal!” You all remember the case of Alexander Smith; it 
seems incredible, now, that the simulated passion and forced 
sentiment of his “ Life Drama” should have been accepted as 
real, yet, because of this book, he was hailed as a second Shake- 
speare. ‘This hunger of the luxurious reader for new flavors is 
a dangerous thing for young poets. 

Zoilus —I almost think I hear my own voice. We don’t 
often agree so thoroughly. 

The Ancient —So much the better. I wonder if you'll be 
as well satisfied with the task I have in store for you; here is 
the name. [ Giving him the slip of paper. 

Zoilus —Emerson! I think I can guess why. 

The Ancient — Yes, I remember what you wrote when 
“ Brahma” was first published, and what you said to Galahad 
the other evening. I confess I was amazed, at the time, that the 
newspapers should so innocently betray their ignorance. There 
was a universal cry of “incomprehensible!” when the mean- 
ing of the poem was perfectly plain. In fact, there are few 
authors so transparently clear, barring a few idiosyncrasies of 
expression, which one soon learns, as just Emerson. 
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Zoilus — Then explain to me those lines from “ Alphonso of 
Castile” : — 
Hear you then, celestial fellows! 
Fits not to be overzealous ; 
Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
And wine and brains perpetual pump! 


The Ancient — That is simply baldness of language (which 
Emerson sometimes mistakes for humor), not obscurity. I 
will not explain it! Read the whole poem over again, and I’m 
sure you will not need to ask me. But now, to your work! 
Who will draw again? 

The Gannet [drawing]— Ha! A friend, this time; and I 
wish he were here with us. Nobody would take more kindly 
to our fun than he. 

Galahad —I shall try no more to-night. My imitation of 
Swinburne has exhausted me. I felt, while writing, as Zoilus 
did when he was imitating Browning,—as if I could have 
gone on and on forever! Really there is some sort of posses- 
sion or demoniac influence in these experiments. They fasci- 
nate me, and yet I feel as if a spirit foreign to my own had 
seized me. 

The Ancient —Take another cigar! I wish we had the 
Meleager, or the Farnese torso, here; five minutes of either 
would surround you with a different atmosphere. I know 
precisely how it affects you. Thirty years azo—O Tempus 
Edax, must I say thirty?—when I dreamed hot dreams of 
fame, and walked the streets in a mild delirium, pondering 
over the great and godlike powers pent within me, I had the 
same chills and fevers. I’m not laughing at you, my dear 
Galahad; God forbid! I only pray that there may be more 
vitality in the seeds which your dreams cover, than in mine. 
Waiter! Our glasses are empty. 

[ZoiLus and the GANNET continue to write: meantime, fresh 

glasses of beer are brought, and there is a brief silence. 

Zoilus —I suspect the Ancient will want to knock me on 
the head for this. [eads.] 


Att orn NOTHING. 


Whoso answers my questions 
Knoweth more than me; 
Hunger is but knowledgs 
In a less degree; 
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Prophet, priest, and poet 
Oft prevaricate, 

And the surest sentence 
Hath the greatest weight. 


When upon my gaiters 
Drops the morning dew, 
Somewhat of Life’s riddle 
Soaks my spirit through. 
Iam buskined by the goddess 
Of Monadnock’s crest, 
And my wings extended 
Touch the East and West. 


Or ever coal was hardened 
In the cells of earth, 
Or flowed the founts of Bourbon, 
Lo! I had my birth. 
I am crowned coeval 
With the Saurian eggs, 
And my fancy firmly 
Stands on its own legs. 


Wouldst thou know the secret 
Of the barberry bush, 
Catch the slippery whistle 
Of the molting thrush, 
Dance upon the mushrooms, 
Dive beneath the sea, 
Or anything else remarkable, 
Thou must follow me! 


The Ancient — Well, you have read somewhat more than I 
imagined, Zoilus. This is a fair imitation of the manner of 
some of Emerson’s earlier poems; but you may take heart, 
Galahad, if you fear the power of association, for not one of the 
inimitable, imperishable passages has been suggested. 

Zoilus — Now, seriously, do you mean to say that there are 
such ? 

The Ancient — 


Still on the seeds of all he made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 

Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns. 
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Galahad [drawing a long breath] — How beautiful! 
The Ancient — 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air. 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of Beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake, 


Zoilus — Peceavi ! 

The Ancient — Then I will lock up my half-unbolted thun- 
ders. The Master does not need my vindication ; and I should 
do him a poor service by trying to drive any one towards the 
recognition of his deserts, when all who think for themselves 
must come, sooner or later, to know him. 

The Gannet — But I never saw those stanzas ! 

The Ancient — Yet they are printed for all the world. The 
secret is simply this: Emerson cut from his limbs, long ago, 
the old theological fetters, as every independent thinker must. 
Those who run along in the ruts made by their grandfathers, 
unable to appreciate the exquisite fiber of his intellect, the 
broad and grand eclecticism of his taste, suspect a heresy in 
every sentence which they are too coarsely textured to under- 
stand. No man of our day habitually lives in a purer region 
of thought. 

Zoilus [looking at his watch] —Now, we must know what 
the Gannet has been doing. 
The Gannet — My name is Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

The Ancient— One of the younger tribes, with some of 
whom I’m not so familiar. I have caught many of his “ fugi- 
tives,” in their flight, finding them of a kind sure to stay 
where they touch, instead of being blown quietly on until they 
pass forever out of the world. There’s a fine masculine vibra- 
tion in his lines; he sings in the major key, which young poets 
generally do not. I’d be willing to bet that your imitation has 
a sportive, not a solemn, character. 

The Gannet — Why, in spite of your disclaimer, you’re not 
so ignorant. Your guess is right : therefore listen! [Aeads. ] 


Tur Gotp Room 
AN IDYL. 


They come from mansions far uptown, 


And from their country villas, 
13 
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And some, Charybdis’ gulf whirls down, 
And some fall into Scylla’s. 

Lo! here young Paris climbs the stairs 
As if their slope were Ida’s, 

And here his golden touch declares 
The ass’s ears of Midas. 


It seems a Bacchic, brawling rout 
To every business scorner, 
But such, methinks, must be an “out,” 
Or has not made a “ corner.” 
In me the rhythmic gush revives ; 
I feel a classic passion : 
We, also, lead Arcadian lives, 
Though in a Broad Street fashion. 


Old Battos, here, ’s a leading bull, 
And Diomed a bear is, 

And near them, shearing bankers’ wool, 
Strides the Tiltonian Charis; 

And Atys, there, has gone to smash, 
His every bill protested, 

While Cleon’s eyes with comfort flash, — 
Ihave his funds invested! 


Mehercle! ’tis the same thing yet 
As in the days of Pindar: 
The Isthmian race, the dust and sweat, 
The prize — why, what’s to hinder? 
And if I twang my lyre at times, 
They did so then, I reckon; 
That man’s the best at modern rhymes 
Whom you can draw a check on! 


Omnes [clapping their hands] — Bravo ! 


The Ancient —'To think of Stedman’s being the only voice 
in our literature which comes out of the business crowds of 
The man who can spend his days in a 
purely material atmosphere, and sing at night, has genuine 
It’s enough to make any green poet, who wails 
about the cruel world, and the harsh realities of life, and the 


the whole country! 


pluck in him. 


beautiful realm of the ideal, ashamed of himself ! 
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Galahad [annoyed] — You don’t mean as much as you say! 
Every poet, green or not, must have faith in an ideal. 
The Ancient [gently] — Ay, but if it make him 


Pamper the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use, 


as Coleridge translates Schiller, it isa deceit and a snare to him. © 
Your Shakespeare, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, were made of 
different clay. 
Zoilus — Here’s to their sublime Shades, wherever they may 
be wandering! Out, to the last drop! We are in the small 
hours; the Donnerwetters! are all silent in the saloon, and 
Karl Schafer is probably snoring over his counter, waiting 
for us. Come! [L£zeunt. 
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TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 
By GEORGE HENRY BOKER. 
[1823-1890.] 


Waar changes of our natures have not been, 

In the long process of the many days 

That passed while we pursued our different ways, 
Lost to each other! Fields that once were green 
Beneath our tillage, have been reaped. The scene 

Of our young labors has grown old, and lays 

Its dust upon us. Things that won our praise 
Are tasteless quite, and only move our spleen. 
Experience has nipped the bloom of youth; 

The flattering dawn of life has gone; in vain 
We look for visions of the morn. Stern truth 

Glares over us, and makes our view too plain. 
I’m sick of life’s discoveries; in sooth, 

T’d have the falsehoods of our youth again. 


The world seems strangely altered to me, friend, 
Since last I pressed my ready hand in thine. 
I feel like one awakening after wine — 

For many yesterdays have had an end 

Since we two met —and drowsy tremors send 
A thrill of shame across this heart of mine, 
That I my better feelings could confine 

In easy opiates, make my spirit bend 
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To slothful rest —a drunkard, and no more! 
Yet I will rouse me from this lethargy. 

The past is past; the dreaming night is o’er; 
Heaven’s lamp comes beaming from the east on me, 
Touching my eyelids to reality, 

And all is sunshine that was dark before. 


—0 3 00——_ 


ANN POTTER’S LESSON.! 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


(Mrs. Rost Terry Cooke, American author, was born at West Hartford, 
Conn., February 17, 1827, graduated at the Hartford female seminary, and 
in 1873 married R. H. Cooke, of Winsted, Conn. She wrote: ‘‘ Poems by Rose 
Terry ’’ (1860), ‘‘ Somebody’s Neighbors’’ (1881), ‘‘ Steadfast ’’ (1889), a novel, 
etc. Her most characteristic short stories were those of New England rural 
life. She died at Pittsfield, Mass., July 18, 1892. ] 


My sister Mary Jane is older than I,—as much as four 
years. Father died when we were both small, and didn’t leave 
us much means besides the farm. Mother was rather a weakly 
woman; she didn’t feel as though she could farm it for a 
livin’. It’: hard work enough for a man to get clothes and 
victuals off a farm in West Connecticut; it’s uphill work 
always; and then a man can turn to, himself, to plowin’ and 
mowin’ ; but a woman ain’t of no use, except to tell folks what 
to do; and everybody knows it’s no way to have a thing done, 
— to send. 

Mother talked it all over with Deacon Peters, and he 
counseled her to sell off all the farm but the home lot, which 
was sot out for an orchard with young apple trees, and had a 
garden spot to one end of it, close by the house. Mother cal- 
culated to raise potatoes and beans and onions enough to last 
us the year round, and to take in sewin’, so’s to get what few 
groceries we was goin’ to want. We kept Old Red, the best 
eow: there was pasture enough for her in the orchard, for the 
trees wa’n’t growed to be bearin’ as yet, and we lotted a good 
deal on milk to our house ; besides, it saved butcher’s meat. 

Mother was a real pious woman, and she was a high- 
couraged woman too. Old Miss Perrit, an old widder woman 
that lived down by the bridge, come up to see her the week 


1 Copyright, 1886, by Ticknor & Co. Published by permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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after father died. I remember all about it, though I wa’n’t 
but ten years old; for when I see Miss Perrit comin’ up the 
road, with her slimpsy old veil hanging off from her bumbazine 
bunnet, and her doleful look (what Nancy Perrit used to call 
“ mother’s company face”), I kinder thought she was comin’ 
to our house; and she was allers so musical to me, I went into 
the back door, and took up a towel I was hemmin’, and set 
down in the corner, all ready to let her in. It don’t seem as 
if I could ’a’ been real distressed about father’s dyin’ when I 
could do so; but children is just like spring weather, — rainin’ 
one hour and shinin’ the next,—and it’s the Lord’s great 
mercy they be; if they begun to be feelin’ so early, there 
wouldn’t be nothin’ left to grow up. So pretty quick Miss 
Perrit knocked, and I let her in. We hadn’t got no spare 
room in that house; there was the kitchen in front, and 
mother’s bedroom, and the buttery, and the little back space 
opened out on’t behind. Mother was in the bedroom; so, 
while I called her, Miss Perrit set down in the splint rockin’ 
chair, that creaked awfully, and went to rockin’ back and 
forth, and sighin’, till mother came in. 

“Good day, Miss Langdon!” says she, with a kind of a 
snuffle, “how dew you dew? I thought I’d come and see how 
you kep’ up under this here affliction. I rec’lect very well how 
I felt when husband died. It’s a dreadful thing to be left a 
widder in a hard world, —don’t you find it out by this?” 

I guess mother felt quite as bad as ever Miss Perrit did, 
for everybody knew old Perrit treated his wife like a dumb 
brute while he was alive, and died drunk; but she didn’t say 
nothin’. I see her give a kind of a swaller, and then she spoke 
up bright and strong : — 

“ { don’t think it is a hard world, Miss Perrit. I find folks 
kind and helpful, beyond what I’d any right to look forme letry. 
not to think about my husband any more than I can help, 
because I couldn’t work if I did, and I’ve got to work. It’s 
most helpful to think the Lord made special promises to widows, 
and when I remember him I ain’t afeard.” 

Miss Perrit stopped rocking a minute, and then she began 
to creak the chair and blow her nose again, and she said : — 

“ Well, I’m sure it’s a great mercy to see anybody rise above 
their trouble the way you do; but, law me! Miss Langdon, you 
ain’t got through the fust pair o’ bars on’t yet. Folks is allers 
kinder neighborly at the fust; they feel to help you right off, 
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every way they can; but it don’t stay put,—they get tired 
on’t; they blaze right up like a white-birch stick, an’ then they 
go out all of a heap; there’s other folks die, an’ they don’t re- 
member you, an’ you're just as bad off as though you wa’n’t a 
widder.” 

Mother kind of smiled,—she couldn’t help it; but she 
spoke up again just as steady : — 

“I don’t expect to depend on people, Miss Perrit, so long as 
I have my health. I ain’t above takin’ friendly help when I 
need to, but I mean mostly to help myself. I can get work to 
take in, and when the girls have got their schoolin’ they will be 
big enough to help me. Iam not afraid but what I shall live 
and prosper, if I only keep my health.” 

‘Hem, well!” whined out Miss Perrit. “TI allers thought 
you was a pretty mighty woman, Miss Langdon, and I’m glad 
to see you're so high-minded ; but you ain’t sure of your health, 
never. I used to be real smart to what I am now, when Perrit 
was alive ; but I took on so when he was brought home friz to 
death that it sp’iled my nerves; and then I had to do so many 
chores out in the shed I got cold an’ had the dreadfulest rheu- 
matiz; an’ when I got past the worst spell of that, and was 
quite folksy again, I slipped down on our doorstep an’ kinder 
wrenched my ankle, an’ ef’t hadn’t ’a’ been for the neighbors I 
don’t know but what Nancy and I should ’a’ starved.” 

Mother did laugh this time. Miss Perrit had overshot the 
mark. 

“So the neighbors were helpful, after all!” saidshe. “And 
if ever I get sick I shall be willin’ to have help, Miss Perrit. 
I'm sure I would take what I would give. I think givin’ works 
two ways. I don’t feel afraid yet.” 

Miss Perrit groaned a little, and wiped her eyes, and got up 
to go away. She hadn’t never offered to help mother; and she 
went off to the sewin’ circle, and told that Miss Langdon hadn’t 
got no feelings at all, and she b’lieved she’d just as soon beg 
for a livin’ as not. Polly Mariner, the tailoress, come and told 
mother all she said next day; but mother only smiled, and set 
Polly to talkin’ about the best way to make over her old cloak. 
When she was gone I begun to talk about Miss Perrit, and I 
was real mad; but mother hushed me right up. 

“It ain’t any matter, Ann,” said she. “ Her sayin’ so don’t 
make it so. Miss Perrit’s got a miserable disposition, and I’m 
sorry for her. A mint of money wouldn’t make her happy. 
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She’s a doleful Christian ; she don’t take any comfort in any- 
thing, and I really do pity her.” 

And that is just the way mother took everything. 

At first we couldn’t sell the farm. It was down at the foot 
of Torringford Hill, two good miles from meetin’, and a mile 
from the schoolhouse ; most of it was woodsy, and there wa’n’t 
no great market for wood about there. So for the first year 
Squire Potter took it on shares, and, as he principally seeded it 
down to rye, why, we sold the rye and got a little money, but 
*twa’n’t a great deal, —no more than we wanted for clothes the 
next winter. Aunt Langdon sent us down a lot of maple sugar 
from Lee, and when we wanted molasses we made it out of 
that. We didn’t have to buy no great of groceries, for we 
could spin and knit by firelight, and, part of the land bein’ piny 
woods, we had a good lot of knots that were as bright as lamps 
for all we wanted. Then we had a dozen chickens, and by 
pains and care they laid pretty well, and the eggs were as good 
as gold. So we lived through the first year after father died 
pretty well. 

Anybody that couldn’t get along with mother and Major 
C1 always called Mary Jane “ Major” when I was real little, 
and the name kind of stayed by) couldn’t get along with any- 
body. I-wasas happy as a cricket whilst they were by; though, 
to speak truth, I wasn’t naturally so chirpy as they were. I 
took after father more, who was a kind of a despondin’ man, 
down-hearted, never thinkin’ things could turn out right, or 
that he was goin’ to have any luck. That was my natur’, and 
mother see it, and fought ag’inst it like a real Bunker Hiller; 
but natur’ is hard to root up, and there was always times when 
I wanted to sulk away into a corner and think nobody wanted 
me, and that I was poor and humbly, and had to work for my 
living. 

I remember one time I’d gone up into my room before tea 
to have one of them dismal fits. Miss Perrit had been in to 
see mother, and she’d been tellin’ over what luck Nancy’d had 
down to Hartford: how’t she had gone into a shop, and a young 
man had been struck with her good looks, an he’d turned out 
to be a master shoemaker, and Nancy was a goin’ to be married, 
and so on, —a rigmarole as long as the moral law, — windin’ up 
with askin’ mother why she didn’t send us girls off to try our 
luck, for Major was as old as Nance Perrit. Id waited to hear 
mother say, in her old, bright way, that she couldn’t atford it, 
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and she couldn’t spare us if she had the means, and then I flung 
up into our room,—that was a lean-to in the garret, with a 
winder in the gable end, —and there I set down by the winder 
with my chin on the sill, and begun to wonder why we couldn’t 
have as good luck as the Perrits. After I’d got real miserable 
I heerd a soft step comin’ upstairs, and Major come in and 
looked at me and then out of the winder. 

“ What’s the matter of you, Anny?” said she. 

“‘ Nothing,” says I, as sulky as you please. 

“ Nothing always means something,” says Major, as pleasant 
as pie; and then she scooched down on the floor and pulled 
my two hands away, and looked me in the face as bright and 
honest as ever you see a dandelion look out of the grass. 
“What is it, Anny? Spit it out, as Reub Potter says; you'll 
feel better to free your mind.” 

“Well,” says I, “ Major, I’m tired of bad luck.” 

“Why, Anny! I didn’t know as we’d had any. I’m sure, 
it’s three years since father died, and we have had enough to 
live on all that time, and I’ve got my schooling, and we are all 
well; and just look at the apple trees, —all as pink as your 
frock with blossoms; that’s good for new cloaks next winter, 
Anny.” 

“°Tain’t that, Major. I was thinkin’ about Nancy Perrit. 
If we'd had the luck to go to Hartford, maybe you’d have been 
as well off as she; and then I’d have got work, too. And I- 
wish I was as pretty as she is, Major; it does seem too bad to 
be poor and humbly too.” 

I wonder she didn’t laugh at me, but she was feelin’ for 
folks, always. She put her head on the window sill along of 
mine, and kinder nestled up to me in her lovin’ way, and said, 
softly : — 

“TI wouldn’t quarrel with the Lord, Anny.” 

“Why, Major! you scare me! I haven’t said nothin’ 
against the Lord. What do you mean?” said I; for I was 
touchy, real touchy. 

“Well, dear, you see we’ve done all we can to help our- 
selves ; and what’s over and above, that we can’t help, — that 
is what the Lord orders, ain’t it? And he made you, didn’t 
he? You can’t change your face; and I’m glad of it, for it is 
Anny’s face, and I wouldn’t have it changed a mite. There’ll 
always be two people to think it’s sightly enough, and maybe 
more by and by ; so I wouldn’t quarrel with it if I were you.” 
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Major’s happy eyes always helped me. I looked at her and 
felt better. She wasn’t any better lookin’ than I; but she was 
always so chirk, and smart, and neat, and pretty-behaved, that 
folks thought she was handsome after they knowed her. 

Well, after a spell there was a railroad laid out up the val- 
ley, and all the land thereabouts riz in price right away ; and 
Squire Potter he bought our farm on speculation, and give a 
good price for it; so’t we had two thousand dollars in the 
bank, and the house and lot, and the barn, and the cow. By 
this time Major was twenty-two and I was eighteen; and 
Squire Potter he’d left his house up on the hill, and he’d 
bought out Miss Perrit’s house, and added on to’t, and moved 
down not far from us, so’s to be near the railroad depot, for 
the sake of bein’ handy to the woods, for cuttin’ and haulin’ of 
them down to the track. ”’Twasn’t very pleasant at first to see 
our dear old woods goin’ off to be burned that way ; but Squire 
Potter’s folks were such good neighbors we gained as much as 
we lost and a sight more, for folks are greatly better’n trees, — 
at least, clever folks. 

There was a whole raft of the Potters,—eight children of 
em all, —some too young to be mates for Major and me, but 
Mary Potter, and Reuben, and Russell, they were along about 
as old as we were. Russell come between Major and me ; the 
other two was older. 

We kinder kept to home always, Major and me, because we 
hadn’t any brothers to go out with us ; so we were pretty shy 
of new friends at first. But you couldn’t help bein’ friendly 
with the Potters, they was such outspoken, kindly creturs, from 
the Squire down to little Hen. And it was very handy for us, 
because now we could go to singin’ schools and quiltin’s, and 
such like places, of an evenin’; and we had rather moped at 
home for want of such things, — at least I had; and I should 
have been more moped only for Major’s sweet ways. She was 
always as contented as a honeybee on a clover head, for the 
same reason, I guess. 

Well, there was a good many good things come to us from 
the Potters’ movin’ down; but by and by it seemed as though 
I was goin’ to get the bitter of it. I'd kept company pretty 
steady with Russell. I hadn’t give much thought to it, nei- 
ther. I liked his ways, and he seemed to give in to mine very 
natural, so’t we got along together first-rate. It didn’t seem 
as though we’d ever been strangers, and I wasn’t one to make 
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believe at stiffness when I didn’t feel it. I told Russell pretty 
much all I had to tell, and he was allers doin’ for me and 
runnin’ after me jest as though he’d been my brother. I 
didn’t know how much I did think of him, till, after a while, 
he seemed to take a sight of notice of Major. I can’t say he 
ever stopped bein’ clever to me, for he didn’t; but he seemed 
to have a kind of a hankerin’ after Major all the time. He'd 
take her off to walk with him; he’d dig up roots in the woods 
for her posy bed; he’d hold her skeins or yarn as patient as a 
little dog; he’d get her books to read. Well, he’d done all 
this for me; but when I see him doin’ it for her, it was quite 
different ; and all to once I know’d what was the matter. I’d 
thought too much of Russell Potter. 

Oh, dear ! those was dark times! I couldn’t blame him; I 
knew well enough Major was miles and miles better and sweeter 
and cleverer than I was. I didn’t wonder he liked her; but I 
couldn’t feel as if he’d done right by me. So I schooled my- 
self considerable, talkin’ to myself for being jealous of Major. 
But ’twasn’t all that, —the hardest of it all was that I had to 
mistrust Russell. To be sure, he hadn’t said nothin’ to me in 
round words, —I couldn’t ha’ sued him; but he’d looked and 
acted enough; and now,—dear me! I felt all wrung out and 
flung away! 

By and by.Major begun to see somethin’ was goin’ wrong, 
and so did Russell. She was as good as she could be to me, 
and had patience with all my little, pettish ways, and tried to 
make me friendly with Russell; but I wouldn’t. I took to 
hard work, and, what with cryin’ nights, and hard work all 
day, I got pretty well overdone. But it all went on for about 
three months, till one day Russell come up behind me, as I was 
layin’ out some yarn to bleach down at the end of the orchard, 
and asked me if I’d go down to Meriden with him next day, to 
a picnic frolic, in the woods. 

“No!” says I, as short as I could. 

Russell looked as though I had slapped him. « Anny,” 
says he, “what have I done?” 

I turned round to go away, and I catched my foot in a 
hank of yarn, and down I come flat on to the ground, havin’ 
sprained my ankle so bad that Russell had to pick me up and 
carry me into the house like a baby. 

There was an end of Meriden for me; and he wouldn’t go, 
either, but come over and sat by me, and read to me, and some- 
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how or other, I don’t remember just the words, he gave me to 
understand that — well — that he wished I’d marry him, 

It's about as tirin’ to be real pleased with anything as it is 
to be troubled, at first. I couldn’t say anything to Russell; I 
just cried. Major wasn’t there; mother was dryin’ apples out 
in the shed ; so Russell he didn’t know what to do; he kind 
of hushed me up, and begged of me not to cry, and said he’d 
come for his answer next day. So he come, and I didn’t say 
“No” again. I don’t believe I stopped to think whether 
Major liked him. She would have thought of me, first thing ; 
I believe she wouldn’t have had him if she’d thought I wanted 
him. But I ain’t like Major; it come more natural to me to 
think about myself ; and, besides, she was pious, and I wasn’t. 
Russell was. 

However, it turned out all right, for Major was ’most as 
pleased as I was; and she told me, finally, that she’d known 
a long spell that Russell liked me, and the reason he’d been 
hangin’ round her so long was, he’d been tellin’ her his plans, 
and they’d worked out considerable in their heads before she 
could feel as though he had a good-enough lookout to ask me 
to marry him. 

That wasn’t so pleasant to me, when I come to think of it; 
I thought ’d ought to have been counseled with. But it was 
just like Major ; everybody come to her for a word of help or 
comfort, whether they took her idee or not,—she had such 
feelin’ for other folks’ trouble. 

I got over that little nub after a while; and then I was 
so pleased everything went smooth ag’in. I was goin’ to be 
married in the spring; and we were goin’ straight out to 
Indiana, onto some wild land Squire Potter owned out there, 
to clear it and settle it; and what Russell cleared, he was to 
have. So mother took some money out of the bank to fit 
me out, and Major and I went down to Hartford to buy my 
things. 

I said before, we wasn’t either of us any great things to 
look at; but it come about that one day I heerd somebody 
tell how we did look, and I thought considerable about it then 
and afterwards. We was buyin’ some cotton to a store in the 
city, and I was lookin’ about at all the pretty things, and 
wonderin’ why I was picked out to be poor when so many 
folks was rich and had all they wanted, when presently I 
heerd a lady in a silk gown say to another one, so low she 
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thought I didn’t hear her, “There are two nice-looking girls, 
Mrs. Carr.” 

“‘ Hem — yes,” said the other one; “they look healthy and 
strong; the oldest one has a lovely expression, both steady 
and sweet; the other don’t look happy.” 

I declare, that was a fact. I was sorry, too, for I’d got 
everythin’ in creation to make anybody happy, and now I was 
frettin’ to be rich. I thought I’d try to be like Major; but 
I expect it was mostly because of the looks of it, for I forgot 
to try before long. 

Well, in the spring we was married; and when I come to 
go away Major put a little red Bible into my trunk for a 
weddin’ present; but I was cryin’ too hard to thank her. 
She swallowed down whatever choked her, and begged of me 
not to cry so, lest Russell should take it hard that I mourned 
to go with him. But just then I was thinkin’ more of Major 
and mother than I was of Russell; they’d kept me bright and 
cheery always, and kept up my heart with their own good 
ways when I hadn’t no strength to do it for myself; and now 
I was goin’ off alone with Russell, and he wasn’t very cheerful- 
dispositioned, and somehow my courage give way all to once. 

But I had to go; railroads don’t wait for nobody; and 
what with the long journey, and the new ways and things 
and people, I hadn’t no time to get real down once before we 
got to Indiana. After we left the boat there was a spell of 
railroad, and then a long stage ride to Cumberton; and then 
we had to hire a big wagon and team, so’s to get us out to 
our claim, thirty miles west’ard of Cumberton. I hadn’t no 
time to feel real lonesome now, for ail our things hed got 
to be onpacked, and packed over ag’in in the wagon; some 
on ’em had to be stored up, so’s to come another time. We 
was two days gettin’ to the claim, the roads was so bad, — 
mostly what they call corduroy, but a good stretch clear mud- 
holes. By the time we got to the end on’t I was tired out, 
just fit to ery; and such a house as was waitin’ for us!—a 
real log shanty! I see Russell looked real beat when he see 
my face, and I tried to brighten up; but I wished to my 
heart I was back with mother forty times that night, if I 
did once. Then come the worst of all, clutterin’ everything 
right into that shanty ; for our frame house wouldn’t be done 
for two months, and there wa’n’t scarce room for what we'd 
brought, so’t we couldn’t think of sendin’ for what was stored 
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to Cumberton. I didn’t sleep none for two nights, because 
of the whip-poor-wills that set on a tree close by, and called 
till mornin’ light; but after that I was too tired to lie 
awake. 

Well, it was real lonesome ; butit was all new at first, and 
Russell was to work near by, so’t I could see him, and often- 
times hear him whistle; and I had the garden to make, round 
to the new house, for I knew more about the plantin’ of it than 
he did, ’specially my posy bed, and I had a good time gettin’ 
new flowers out of the woods. And the woods was real splen- 
did, — great, tall tulip trees, as high as a steeple and round as 
a quill, without any sort o’ branches ever so fur up, and the 
whole top full of the yeller tulips and the queer, snipped- 
lookin’, shiny leaves, till they looked like great bow pots on 
sticks; then there’s lots of other great trees, only they’re all 
mostly spindled up in them woods. But the flowers that grow 
round on the ma’sh edges and in the clearin’s do beat all. 

So time passed along pretty glib till the frame house was 
done, and then we had to move in, and to get the things from 
Cumberton, and begin to feel as though we were settled for 
good and all; and after the newness had gone off, and the 
clearin’ got so fur that I couldn’t see Russell no more, and no- 
body to look at, if I was never so lonesome, then come a pretty 
hard spell. Everything about the house was real handy, so’t 
I'd get my work cleared away, and set down to sew early; and 
them long summer days, that was still and hot, I’d set, and set, 
never hearin’ nothin’ but the clock go “ tick, tick, tick” (never 
“tack,” for a change), and every now’n’then a great crash and 
roar in the woods where he was choppin’, that I knew was a 
tree; and I worked myself up dreadfully when there was a 
longer spell ’n common come betwixt the crashes, lest that Rus- 
sell might ’a’ been ketched under the one that fell. And set- 
tin’ so, and worryin’ a good deal, day in and day out, kinder 
broodin’ over my troubles, and never thinkin’ about anybody 
but myself, I got to be of the idee that I was the worst-off cre- 
tur goin’. If I’d have stopped to think about Russell, maybe 
I should have had some sort of pity for him, for he was jest as 
lonesome as I, and I wasn’t no kind of comfort to come home 
te, —’most always cryin’, or jest a goin’ to. 

So the summer went along till ’twas nigh on to winter, and 
I wa’n’t in no better sperrits. And now I wa’n’t real well, and 
I pined for mother, and I pined for Major, and I’'d have given 
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all the honey and buckwheat in Indiana for a loaf of mother’s dry 
rye bread anda drink of spring water. And finally I got so mis- 
erable I wished I wa’n’t never married, — and I’d have wished 
I was dead, if ’twa’n’t for bein’ doubtful where I’d go to if I 
was. And, worst of all, one day I got so worked up I told 
Russell all that. I declare he turned as white asa turnip. I 
see I’d hurt him, and I’d have got over it in a minute and told 
him so, only he up with his ax and walked out of the door, 
and never come home till night, and then I was too stubborn 
to speak to him. 

Well, things got worse, an’ one day I was sewin’ some 
things and cryin’ over em, when I heerd a team come along 
by, and before I could get to the door Russell come in, all red 
for joy, and says : — 

*‘ Who do you want to see most, Anny?” 

Somehow the question kind of upset me,—I got choked, 
and then I bu’st out a cryin’. 

“Oh, mother and Major!” says I; and I hadn’t more’n 
spoke the word before mother had both her good, strong arms 
round me, and Major’s real cheery face was a lookin’ up at me 
from the little pine cricket, where she’d sot down as nateral as 
life. Well, I was glad, and so was Russell, and the house 
seemed as shiny as a hangbird’s nest, and by and by the baby 
came ; —but I had mother. 

’*Twas ’long about in March when I was sick, and by the 
end of April I was well, and so’s to be stirrin’ round again. 
And mother and Major begun to talk about goin’ home; and 
I declare my heart was up in my mouth every time they spoke 
on’t,and I-begun to be miserable ag’in. One day I was settin’ 
beside of mother, — Major was out in the garden, fixin’ up 
things, and settin’ out a lot of blows she’d got in the woods, 
and singin’ away,—and says I to mother : — 

“What be I goin’ to do, mother, without you and Major? 
I most died of clear lonesomeness before you come |” 

Mother laid down her knittin’, and looked straight at me. 

“I wish you'd got a little of Major’s good cheer, Anny,” 
says she. “You haven’t any call to be lonely here; it’s a real 
good country, and you’ve got a nice house, and the best of 
husbands, and a dear little baby, and you'd oughter try to give 
up frettin’. I wish you was pious, Anny; you wouldn’t fault 
the Lord’s goodness the way you do.” 

“Well, Major don’t have nothin’ to trouble her, mother,” 
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says I. “She’s all safe and pleasant to home; she ain’t home- 
sick.” 

Mother spoke up pretty resolute : — 

“There ain’t nobody in the world, Anny, but what has 
troubles. I didn’t calc’late to tell you about Major’s; but 
sence you lay her lively ways to luck, maybe you’d better 
know ’em. She’s been engaged this six months to Reuben 
Potter, and he’s goin’ off in a slow consumption; he won’t 
never live to marry her, and she knows it.” 

“ And she come away to see me, mother ?” 

“Yes, she did. I can’t say I thought she need to; but 
Russell wrote you was pinin’ for both of us, and I didn’t think 
you could get along without me; but I told her to stay with 
Reuben, and I’d come on alone. And says she, ‘No, mother, 
you ain’t young and spry enough to go alone so fur, and the 
Lord made you my mother and Anny my sister before I picked 
out Reuben for myself. I can’t never have any kin but you, 
and I might have had somebody beside Reuben, though it don’t 
seem likely now ; but he’s got four sisters to take care of him, 
and he thinks and I think it’s what I ought to do; so I’m 
goin’ with you.” So she come, Anny; and you see how lively 
she keeps, just because she don’t want to dishearten you none. 
I don’t know as you can blame her for kinder hankerin’ to get 
home.” 

I hadn’t nothin’ to say; I was beat. So mother she went 
on :— 

“Fact is, Anny, Major’s always a thinkin’ about other 
folks ; it comes kind of nateral to her, and then bein’ pious 
helps it. I guess, dear, when you get to thinkin’ more about 
Russell an’ the baby you'll forget some of your troubles. I 
hope the Lord won’t have to give you no harder lesson than 
lovin’, to teach you Major’s ways.” 

So, after that, I couldn’t say no more to mother about 
stayin’; but when they went away I like to have cried myself 
sick, — only baby had to be looked after, and I couldn’t dodge 
her. 

Bym-by we had letters from home. They got there all 
safe, and Reuben wa’n’t no worse, Major said, —ef’t had been 
me wrote the letter I should have said he wa’n’t no better, — 
and I fell back into the old lonesome days, for baby slept 
mostly, and the summer come on extreme hot; and in July, 
Russell, bein’ forced to go to Cumberton on some land bne'- 
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ness, left me to home with baby and the hired man, calc’latin’ 
to be gone three days and two nights. 

The first day he was away was dreadful sultry; the sun 
went down away over the woods ina kind of red-hot fog, and 
it seemed as though the stars were dull and coppery at night; 
even the whip-poor-wills was too hot to sing; nothin’ but a 
doleful screech owl quavered away, a half a mile off, a good 
hour, steady. When it got to be mornin’ it didn’t seem no 
cooler; there wa’n’t a breath of wind, and the locusts in the 
woods chittered as though they was fryin’. Our hired man 
was an old Scotchman, by name Simon Grant; and when he’d 
got his breakfast he said he’d go down the clearin’ and bring 
up a load of brush for me to burn. So he drove eff with the 
team, and havin’ cleared up the dishes I put baby to sleep, and 
took my pail to the barn to milk the cow, —for we kept her in 
‘a kind of a home lot like, a part that had been cleared afore 
we come, lest she should stray in the woods, if we turned her 
loose. She was put in the barn, too, nights, for fear some stray 
wild cat or bear might come along and de her a harm. So I 
let her into the yard, and was jest a goin to milk her when she 
began to snort and shake, and finally giv’ the pail a kick, and 
set off, full swing, for the fence to the lot. I looked round to 
see what was a comin’, and there, about a quarter of a mile off, 
I see the most curus thing I ever see before or since, —a cloud 
as black as ink in the sky, and hangin’ down from it a long 
spout like, — something like an elephant’s trunk, and the whole 
world under it looked to be all beat to dust. Before I could 
get my eyes off on’t, or stir to run, I see it was comin’ as fast 
as a locomotive. I heerd a great roar and rush,—first a hot 
wind, and then a cold one, and then a crash, — an’ ’twas all 
as dark as death all round, and the roar appeared to be a 
passin’ off. 

I didn’t know for quite a spell where I was. I was flat on 
my face, and when I come to a little I felt the grass against my 
cheek, and I smelt the earth: but I couldn’t move no way. I 
couldn’t turn over, nor raise my head more’n two inches, nor 
draw myself up one. I was comfortable so long as I laid still ; 
but if I went to move I couldn’t. It wa’n’t no use to wriggle ; 
and when I’d settled that I just went to work to figger out 
where I was and how I got there, and the best I could make 
out was that the barn roof had blowed off and lighted right 
over me, jest so as not to hurt me, but so’t I couldn’t move. 
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Well, there Flay. I knew baby was asleep in the trundle- 
bed, and there wa’n’t no fire in the house; but how did I know 
the house wa’n’t blowed down? I thought that as quick asa flash 
of lightnin’; it kinder struck me; I couldn’t even see, so as te 
be certain. i wasn’t naterally fond of children, but somehow 
one’s own is different, and baby was just gettin’ big enough to 
be pretty; and there I lay, feelin’ about as bad as I could, but 
hangin’ on to one hope, —that old Simon, seein’ the tornado, 
would come pretty soon to see where we was. 

I lay still quite a spell, listenin’. Presently I heerd a low, 
whimperin’, pantin’ noise, comin’ nearer and nearer, and I knew 
it was old Lu, a yeller hound of Simon’s, that he’d set great 
store by, because he brought him from the old country. I 
heerd the dog come pretty near to where I was, and then stop, 
and give a long howl. I tried to call him, but I was all choked 
up with dust, and for a while I couldn’t make no sound. 
Finally I called, “Lu! Lu! Here, sir!” and if ever you 
heerd a dumb creature laugh, he barked a real laugh, and 
come springin’ along over toward me. I called ag’in, and he 
begun to scratch and tear and pull, —at boards, I guessed, for 
it sounded like that; but it wa’n’t no use, he couldn’t get at 
me, and he give up at length and set down right over my head 
and give another howl, so long and so dismal I thought I’d as 
lieves hear the bell a tollin’ my age. 

Pretty soon I heerd another sound,—the baby cryin’; and 
with that Lu jumped off whatever ’twas that buried me up, and 
run. “At any rate,” thinks I, “baby’s alive.” And then I 
bethought myself if ’twa’n’t a painter, after all; they scream 
jest like a baby, and there’s a lot of them, or there was then, 
right round in our woods, and Lu was dreadful fond to hunt 
’em, and he never took no notice of baby ;—and I couldn’t 
stir to see! 

Oh, dear! the sweat stood all over me. And there I lay, 
and Simon didn’t come, nor I didn’t hear a mouse stir; the air 
was as still as death, and I got nigh distracted. Seemed as if 
all my life riz right up there in the dark and looked at me. 
Here I was, all helpless, maybe never to get out alive; for 
Simon didn’t come, and Russell was gone away. Id had a 
good home, and a kind husband, and all I could ask: but I 
hadn’t had a contented mind. I’d quarreled with Providence, 
‘cause I hadn’t got everything —and now I hadn’t got nothing. 
I see just as clear as daylight how I’d nussed up every little 
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trouble till it growed to a big one ; how Id sp’ilt Russell’s life, 
and made him wretched; how I’d been cross to him a great 
many times when I had ought to have been a comfort; and 
now it was like enough I shouldn’t never see him again — nor 
baby, nor mother, nor Major. And how could I look the Lord 
in the face if I did die? That took all my strength out. I lay 
shakin’ and chokin’ with the idee, I don’t know how long; it 
kind of got hold of me and ground me down; it was worse. 
than ail. I wished to gracious I didn’t believe in hell; but 
then it come to mind, What should I do in heaven ef I was 
there? I didn’t love nothin’ that folks in heaven love, except 
the baby. I hadn’t been suited with the Lord’s will on earth, 
and ’twa’n’t likely I was goin’ to like it any better in heaven; 
and I should be ashamed to show my face where I didn’t belong, 
neither by right nor by want. SolIlay. Presently I heerd in 
my mind this verse, that I'd learned years back in Sabbath 
school : — 


Wherefore He is able also to save them to the uttermost. 


There it stopped, but it was a plenty for me. I see at once 
there wa’n’t no help anywhere else, and for once in my life I 
did pray, real earnest, and— queer enough—not to get out, 
but to be made good. I kind of forgot where I was, I see so 
complete what I was ; but after a while I did pray to live in 
the flesh. I wanted to make some amends to Russell for pes- 
terin’ on him so. 

It seemed to me as though I’d laid there two days. A rain 
finally come on, with a good, even downpour, that washed in 
a little, and cooled my hot head ; and after it passed by I heerd 
one whip-poor-will singin’, so’t I knew it was night. And pretty 
soon I heerd the tramp of a horse’s feet; it come up; it stopped. 
I heerd Russell say out loud, “O Lord!” and give a groan, and 
then I called to him. I declare, he jumped. 

So I got him to go look for baby first, because I could wait; 
and, lo! she was all safe in the trundle-bed, with Lu beside of 
her, both on ’em stretched out together, one of her little hands 
on his nose; and when Russell looked in to the door she stirred 
a bit, and Lu licked her hand to keep her quiet. It tells in 
the Bible about children’s angels always seein’ the face of God, 
so’s to know quick what to do for ’em, I suppose; and I’m sure 
her’n got to her afore the tornado; for though the house roof 
had blowed off, and the chimbley tumbled down, there wa’n’t 
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a splinter nor a brick on her bed, only close by the head on’t a 
great hunk of stone had fell down, and steadied up the clothes- 
press from tumblin’ right on top of her. 

So then Russell rode over, six miles, to a neighbor’s, and got 
two men, and betwixt ’em all they pried up the beams of the 
barn, that had blowed on to the roof and pinned it down over 
me, and then lifted up the boards and got me out ; and I wa’n’t 
hurt, except a few bruises, but after that day I begun to get 
gray hairs. 

Well, Russell was pretty thankful, I b’lieve, —more so’n he 
need to be for sucha wife. We fixed up some kind of a shelter, 
but Lu howled so all night we couldn’t sleep. It seems Russell 
had seen the tornado to Cumberton, and, judgin’ from its course 
*twould come past the clearin’, he didn’t wait a minute, but 
saddled up and come off; but it had crossed the road once 
or twice, so it was nigh about eleven o’clock afore he got home ; 
but it was broad moonlight. So I hadn’t been under the roof 
only about fifteen hours; but it seemed more. 

In the mornin’ Russell set out to find Simon, and I was so 
trembly I couldn’t bear to stay alone, and I went with him, he 
carryin’ baby, and Lu goin’ before, as tickled as he could be. 
We went a long spell through the woods, keepin’ on the edge 
of the tornado’s road; for’t had made a clean track about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and felled the trees flat, — great tulips 
cut off as sharp as pipestems, oaks twisted like dandelion 
stems, and hickories curled right up ina heap. Presently Lu 
gave a bark, and then such a howl!—and there was Simon, 
dead enough! A big oak had blowed down, with the trunk 
right acrost his legs above the knees, and smashed them almost 
off. ”Twas plain it hadn’t killed him to once, for the ground 
all about his head was tore up as though he’d fought with it ; 
and Russell said his teeth and hands was full of grass and grit 
where he’d bit and tore, a dyin’ so hard. I declare, I shan’t 
never forget that sight! Seems as if my body was full of little 
ice spickles every time I think on’t. 

Well, Russell couldn’t do nothin’; we had no chance to lift 
the tree, so we went back to the house, and he rode away after 
neighbors; and while he was gone I had a long spell of 
thinkin’. Mother said she hoped I wouldn’t have no hard 
lesson to teach me Major’s ways; but I had got it, and I know 
I needed it, ’cause it did come so hard. I b’lieve I was a bet- 
ter woman after that. I got to think more of other folks’ 
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comfort than I did afore, and whenever I got goin’ to be dismal 
ag’in I used to try ’n’ find somebody to help; it was a sure 
cure. 

When the neighbors come, Russell and they blasted and 
chopped the tree off of Simon, and buried him under a big pine 
that we calc’lated not to fell. Lu pined, and howled, and 
moaned for his master, till I got him to look after baby now 
and then, when I was hangin’ out clothes or makin’ garden, and 
he got to like her in the end on’t near as well as Simon. 

After a while there come more settlers out our way, and we 
got a church to go to; and the minister, Mr. Jones, he come to 
know if I was a member, and when I said I wa’n’t, he put in to 
know if I wa’n’t a pious woman. 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t know, sir.” So I up and told him 
all about it, and how I had had a hard lesson; and he smiled 
once or twice, and says he : — 

“Your husband thinks you are a Christian, Sister Potter, 
don’t he?” 

“Yes, I do,” says Russell, a comin’ in behind me to the 
door, — for he’d just stepped out to get the minister a basket of 
plums, — “TI hain’t a doubt on’t, Mr. Jones.” 

The minister looked at him, and I see he was kinder pleased. 

“Well,” says he, “I don’t think there’s much doubt of a 
woman’s bein’ pious when she’s pious to home; and I don’t 
want no better testimony’n yours, Mr. Potter. I shall admit 
you to full fellowship, sister, when we have a church meetin’ 
next ; for it’s my belief you experienced religion under that 
blowed-down barn.” 

And I guess I did. 
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an autobiography (1893); ‘A Lady of Quality” (1895) and its sequel ‘ His 
Grace of Ormonde” ; and a drama, ‘‘The First Gentleman of Europe,’’ with 
George Fleming (1897). 


THEY were not a particularly interesting set of people, 
Barnes Herrick thought. He glanced up and down the table, 
feeling disappointed. He had been just twenty-four hours in 
Florence, having arrived the evening before the one upon which 
I open my story, or rather his story. He had been rambling 
from one place to another for months, and now had made up his 
mind to rest for a couple of months at least. So, having rather 
womanish ideas of comfort, he had eschewed hotels and taken 
up his abode in a pension, unpacking his books, and pipes, and 
slippers, and giving them place in his parlor, preparing to make 
the best of his opportunities. 

Being in this frame of mind, it was natural that at his first 
dinner he should glance up and down the long table, and round 
its corners, in search of a face with possibilities in it,—not a 
woman’s face, particularly,— merely a face, either masculine 
or feminine, which would attract him in a friendly way. But 
though the tables were well filled,—it was the time when the 
people who regard Florence as their winter quarters flock there 
in full force,—his search was not a success. There were two 
or three comfortable couples, four tall English ladies of ex- 
tremely uncertain age, a large, elderly, voluminously attired 
lady, somehow suggestive of the drama, a black-haired little 
woman who looked like a governess, and the usual number of 
indescribables. 

“The little black one is the most attractive,” thought Barnes. 
“How glossy her hair is, and how keen her eyes look! But 
there is not much to be made of the rest.” 

He had scarcely reached this decision when he started 
slightly, in spite of himself. He was seated at the end of the 
table which was near the door, and through the curtains which 
fell before it came the sound of a tender, low-pitched voice, 
uttering a few commonplace words. Across the passage was 
the dining room for the servants and children, and the speaker 
was evidently addressing her nurse. 

“Don’t let them eat too much pastry, Jeanne, and do be 
careful about their knives. You must not put your knife in 
your mouth, Geordie. To put one’s knife in one’s mouth is 
dreadful.” ah 

The everyday caution of some foolish little mother, it might 
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appear to any other chance hearer, but it brought a knot into 
Barnes Herrick’s throat, and a pathetic throb to his heart. He 
had never thought it possible that he should again cross the 
path of the owner of that voice. But here she was again, after 
all these years; for the next moment the curtain was lifted, and 
she came in —a slight creature in black, her face and figure a 
little worn for their youth, and her large eyes touched with a 
certain patience of expression. 

“Pen!” said Barnes, but she did not hear him, and passed 
on to her seat. 

He had not meant to speak aloud, and scarcely knew that 
he had done so, until he noticed that the sharp yet friendly 
eyes of the black-haired little Frenchwoman were fixed upon 
him questioningly. Their glances met, and she spoke with an 
apologetic smile. 

“Pardon,” she said. “It is only that I see you know 
Madame, and she did not hear you. And she is also my friend. 
We are what you call very fond of each other. In a moment 
she will look to me and smile.” 

And in a moment she did; and then she saw Barnes, and 
her tired young face lighted up, and she smiled, as a child 
might smile, at the sight of a friend. But they had no oppor- 
tunity to exchange speaking greetings until the meal was 
over. 

“Her husband?” he said to his neighbor. “I do not see 
him.” 

Mademoiselle raised her neat shoulders. 

“He is not here,” she answered. “Monsieur died. She is 
a widow.” 

Barnes asked no more questions. Years ago he had begun 
to love a little child who had been a visitor at his mother’s 
house, and he had never ceased to love her from that time. He 
had been an overgrown, awkward boy, and she a soft-voiced, 
gracious little creature, who won her way to all hearts. His 
chapter in her story was brief enough. She had reached her 
first bloom, and loved another man, who was more fortunate 
than Herrick, in being bright, handsome, and world-loving. 
Before she was eighteen, Pen paid her last visit to her old 
friends, bade Barnes a half-tearful, half-smiling farewell, and 
left them. They saw nothing of her after this, and only heard 
of her through vague report. Her husband did not encourage 
her to keep up her old friendships, it was said. 
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And her husband was dead; and here she was alone, looking 
worn, notwithstanding her youth, and bearing in her eyes that 
touching suggestion of habitual patience — the patience of long 
discipline. Barnes saw it more plainly than before, when her 
smile of gladness died away. The burden of life, which had 
come upon her so early, had left its traces behind. 

The meal at an end, Barnes rose eagerly. Pen met him 
halfway, and gave him not one hand, but both; and as his 
grasp closed upon them, he felt what slight hands they were. 
He held them close and tenderly, and looked down into her 
uplifted face. 

“Tt seems a long time, Pen,” he said, “a long time since I 
held them last.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Tt is six years,” she answered. 

“This is not the old Pen,” said Barnes, his heart growing 
heavy within him at the change in her. 

“No, no!” she said. “An olderone. Iwas achild then.” 

Her poor little thin hands clasped themselves nervously 
together, and she turned her face away from him. Her next 
words were at once confession and appeal. 

“ Barnes,” she said, with a throb in her voice, “ Barnes, I 
was not happy. It—it was a mistake. It is all over now. 
He is dead. And I have two little children. Such pretty 
babies, Barnes!” her face warming. “All the rest of my life 
belongs to them.” 

Before he had talked to her half an hour, he began to under- 
stand her. In that first miserable year of her married life, she 
had given up her youth without a protest. She had turned to 
her children in the end, feeling that no other happiness was 
left to her. Nobody cared for her loneliness; but the babies 
loved her, and were her comfort. 

“T have no friends,” she said. “Only there is Mademoiselle. 
I live here because it is cheap. I must live somewhere, where 
it is cheap.” 

Then she looked at him innocently. 

“Don’t you want to see my babies?” she asked. 

She positively gained color when the nurse brought them 
into the room. She put her hand on Geordie’s shoulder, and 
éurned to Barnes with quite a proud air. 

“You do not know what a comfort he is to me,” she said 
eagerly. “He is only five, but he knows and understands so 
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much. You would scarcely believe how much. He ismamma’s 
man — Geordie.” 

It would have been simply natural and pretty in a happier 
woman, but in her it was touching. 

When Barnes had caressed and admired the children, she 
took them upstairs herself, bidding him good-night. 

“T always stay with them until they are asleep,” she said, 
giving him her hand. “I shall see you often, shall I not? I 
shall be happier for knowing that.” 

When she was gone, Barnes was guilty of seeking Mademoi- 
selle with a secret purpose in view. He was chilled and sad- 
dened. He was not even so near to this pale young mother 
as he had been to the light-hearted Pen, who had been so inno- 
cently blind to his deep love. 

It was not easy to conceal things from the small French- 
woman, and Barnes was, at best, a blundering diplomatist. 
When he advanced toward her, Mademoiselle looked up from 
her trim workbasket with a smile. 

“She has gone upstairs with the little ones,” she said. 
“That is always so,” shaking her head. “The little ones! 
The little ones! She has no life but the life of the little ones. 
—Sit down, if you will. You would like to talk to me of 
her. Yes, yes. I see. She was your little friend once, and 
you have lost her for many years.” 

To poor Barnes, who wore his warm heart upon his sleeve, 
there seemed no necessity for further prelude. Here was a 
woman who knew, and loved, and pitied her, for her lost gitl- 
hood and early blight. 

“If you had known her as I did,” he said; “if you had 
known her as a pretty, loving child, and had seen her happy, 
tender face, as I saw it last, you would not wonder that it cuts 
my heart to see her as she is to-day.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” ghe answered. “T have seen love 
matches such as hers before. It is an old tale to me. I have 
lived forty-five years, and it is an old tale. A pretty child, 
and a man easily tired; a strange, bitter pain, and a gay world. 
The only wonder is that it was he who died, 

“He did not leave much for her, the handsome husband,” con- 
tinued Mademoiselle. “A short life, and a merry one, for him. 
But she thinks not of herself. She has no world to please.” 

“Do you think,” faltered Barnes, wistfully, “that she is 
happy?” 
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“There are different kinds of happiness,” answered Made- 
moiselle. “Youth is something, and she is young.” 

Barnes went to his room later. He was not sure that he 
was happier for the knowledge of Pen’s nearness, now that he 
had seen her as she was. In truth, he felt himself more wholly 
separated from her than he had felt when he had fancied her far 
away. 

When Pen met him upon the staircase the next morning, 
and stopped to smile gently, and greet him, she asked him a 
question. 

“T have been wondering if you are only a bird of passage,” 
she said. “I think you did not tell me last night.” 

“T shall be here all winter,” he answered. “I have just 
been making arrangements about my rooms.” 

“You will learn to love Florence,” she said simply. “It 
is the kind of place one always loves in the end.” But she did 
not say that she was glad, and her voice did not change from 
its even quiet. 

It was rather hard for Barnes, but he had learned patience 
on his way through the world, and he was not prone to expect 
that happiness would come to him easily. 

“T never won anything yet without working and wait- 
ing,” he said, “and my fate will not change this late in the 
day.” 

Certainly, itseemed not. Day after day he sat opposite the 
sweet, sad face, at mealtimes. Day after day he passed it on 
the staircase, or in the hall, or out upon the street; and though 
he always gained a smile and a soft-voiced greeting, there was 
nothing more for him. 

“T do not see much of you, Pen,” he said once, somewhat 
mournfully. 

“T have not much time to spare from the children,” said the 
unresponsive little woman, with her half-smile. “Inever leave 
them when I can help it.” 

“And your face is pale, and your hands thin, with your 
constant care for them,” returned Barnes. “I cannot think all 
this watchfulness is a good thing for you, Pen.” 

“But I am always pale and a little thin,” almost eagerly. 

“You were not once,’ said Barnes. 

Her eyes fell, and saddened. 

“That is long ago,” she said; “long ago. One cannot be 
young always.” 
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“Not young,” said Barnes, “at twenty-three! My poor 
little Pen! My poor, altered girl!” 

“One must make the best of one’s life, when all is over,” 
she answered, in a voice almost a whisper. “I am making the 
best of mine, Barnes.” And she turned away as if she did not 
wish to say any more. 

It was the children themselves who came to Barnes’ rescue 
with the caprice of childhood. It may be that the poor fellow 
turned to them with a sore-hearted hope df winning some right 
to draw nearer to Pen herself. It was easy to deceive himself 
into fancying that he was wholly disinterested, and at least 
the children themselves believed inhim. They 1iked his long, 
strong arms and broad shoulders, and made them useful upon 
all occasions, as they became familiar with him. He could carry 
them when they were tired of walking, romp with them, and 
was lavish in his gifts of all things indigestible. 

“T did not know you were so fond of children,” said Pen. 

“T did not know, either,’ he answered, feeling guilty and 
embarrassed again. “I have not known many children, but 
when you were a child I was fond of you.” 

“Were you?” said Pen, wondering a little at his blushes. 
“T never thought you cared for me at all.” 

She was continually bestowing such innocent, cruel thrusts 
as these upon him. She had been fond of his mother, but had 
taken but little notice of him. He had only been “ Barnes,” 
whom she liked in a kindly, unemotional way, and who had 
always seemed shy and awkward in her presence. Nobody had 
been wont to observe Barnes very closely, or to try and account 
for his fancies. 

If it had not been for his friend, the little Frenchwoman, 
he felt sometimes as if he must have given up, and gone away. 
Mademoiselle was shrewd as well as kind, and she had be- 
come quite fond of him. 

“Do not discourage yourself, my friend,” she would say 
sometimes. “Rome was not built in a day. Perhaps your 
time is not so wasted as you fancy. But the little heart has 
been sad so long.” 

She was quite right. The young heart had been sad so long 
that mere freedom from actual pain seemed all that it could 
hope for. 

“T think,” said Pen, one night, “that I have forgotten how 
to be happy — happy in the old way. And yet I am not un- 
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happy. Perhaps,” her voice falling, and the words coming 
slowly, “perhaps one always forgets as one grows older.” 

This was one night, when, for the first time, she had drifted 
unconsciously into a kind of self-revealing, as she talked to 
Barnes. They were alone together, in the parlor, and as she 
finished speaking Pen was startled at finding both her hands 
fairly crushed in her companion’s strong grasp. And this was 
not all — the emotion in the man’s face was a revelation to her. 
She looked up, touched and wondering. 

“Are you so sorry for me as that?” she said wistfully. 
“Are you so sorry for me as that, Barnes? You look as if —as 
if you understood, and I did not think that anybody ——” 

“You have borne your pain so long alone that you did not 
think anybody could understand how deep and heavy it must 
have been to have changed you as it has, and taught you only 
to bear life without hoping. But I have suffered, too, Pen, 
and that makes it easy.” 

“T am very sorry,” she said witha sigh. “I did not know. 
But it seems as if it was always so.” 

Her manner toward him changed a little after this. She 
seemed to remember his presence oftener, and now and then he 
fancied that she made some effort to please him. Sometimes 
he found her eyes fixed questioningly upon his face, and when 
he came to her parlor to see the children, she was less silent 
and reserved. Still she was as blind and calm as ever, until 
at last Mademoiselle disturbed her. 

“ He is very patient, the Monsieur Herrick,” she said. ‘He 
has a kind and faithful heart. There are few like him.” 

Pen raised her soft eyes from the dress she was embroidering 
for Bessie, and looked bewildered. 

“Patient!” she echoed. “Patient! What a curious word, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“No,” answered the Frenchwoman, “not curious. He 
bears much. He does not resent the coldness and the indiffer- 
ence as most men would.” 

The dress fell upon Pen’s lap, and suddenly her color showed 
itself as if in affright. 

““Whose coldness?” she faltered. “Whose indifference? 
Surely, surely, Mademoiselle, you cannot misunderstand if 

“No, not misunderstand,” said the little woman, serenely. 
“But it is hard, nevertheless, for Monsieur Herrick.” 

Pen’s color came and went, then, and her hands trembled. 
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“But he does not expect —he does not want —he has no 
right,” she exclaimed, almost with tears of distress and morti- 
fication. “I should never like him again,” she broke off. “I 
would never let him play with the children again, if I thought 
that ic 

“Then do not think it, my dear,” interposed her friend, 
acutely. “It is better that all should remain as it is. You 
would be severe, indeed, to refuse the poor friend should play 
with the little ones, and be comforted by their caresses.” 

The same day Barnes, straying near Santa Spirito, caught 
sight of a well-known slight figure, draped in black. 

Finding herself near him, Pen was evidently disturbed and 
startled, but he came and held out his hand, speaking gently. 

“You are not afraid that I should see you, Pen,” he said. 
“You are not afraid of me. I may walk with you, may I not?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and then, after hesitating a moment, 
“Tam not really sorry to meet you. I think I have something 
I want to say to you. Let us go there and sit down for a 
few minutes,” pointing to a bench. “It is very pretty and 
quiet.” 

Pen was pale, and drew her breath quickly, and she kept 
her eyes fixed on the plashing waters of the playing fountain. 

“Barnes,” she said, “is it true that I have been cold to you, 
and unfriendly?” 

“Pen!” he exclaimed. “My dear girl! What does this 
mean?” 

“It means a great deal to me,” she returned; “for I did not 
mean to be either one or the other, and it seems that I have 
been both.” 

She clasped her black-gloved hands tightly together upon 
her lap, and went on speaking low and rapidly, but as if she 
were determined to restrain her emotion. 

“When you first came to Florence,” she said, “I told you 
that I had not been happy; but I did not tell you how utterly 
wretched I had been. I have never told any one before. It 
would not have set my life right again. And the children — 
it was the children’s father, Barnes, who made it all go wrong. 
I found out, two months after my marriage, that I had made a 
weary blunder. It was not that he had loved any one else, or 
that he had not loved me, for a little while; it was only that 
he could not love me long. He was easily tired, and I was 
only a child, and not strong enough of heart to battle for myself. 
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I tried at first, but I was obliged to give up, and let him Comet 
ought never to have been his wife. I loved him too well. Oh, 
Barnes!” her self-control vanishing all at once, and a helpless 
sob breaking her voice, “you don’t know how I loved him! 
Nobody knows. He did not know, himself. He knew least 
of all. He was so handsome, and so grand, and so gay! And 
it was like heaven at first; just the first weeks, when he was 
fond of me, and we were on our bridal tour. But I was nota 
brilliant, clever woman, and people praised him so much, and 
my heart failed me; and then, at last, I seemed to wake up all 
at once, and know that everything was gone! Everything! I 
could not bring it back. 

“T used to lie on the floor of my room,” she went on, after 
a silence, “all alone, when he was away, those dreary winter 
days, and the sobs would rise in my throat so fast that they 
choked me, and I thought I should die. It was so terrible to 
know that he had loved me once, and that, after all, his love 
had died such an easy, natural death. It made me think that 
nothing was true, and that he was only like the rest of the 
world; that it was only because love could not last, and never 
did. By the time Geordie was born, I had given all up, quite, 
and a sort of dull quiet seemed to have settled upon me, and I 
did not try any more. I knew happiness was not for me. I 
have not even asked for it since, and perhaps I have grown cold 
in manner through living so much within myself. The chil- 
dren are all that seems left of me, and I forget others. I am 
not like other women; and if I have been unkind, you must 
forgiveme. Ihave always thought of you as my friend, Barnes, 
and I have always felt that I could trust you.” 

There was a long pause after she ceased. Barnes had under- 
stood her better, even, than she had understood herself. 

“And you tell me this because you are afraid I may have 
misunderstood you?” he said at last. 

“Yes,” she answered, with slight hesitance. 

He turned his honest, tender eyes upon her, and she was 
forced to meet them; and then she knew how poor and weak 
her little subterfuge must have appeared to him, and she could 
neither brave it out, nor defend herself. But he was as tender 
of her as ever. 

“No, don’t be sorry, Pen,” he said. “I do not misunder- 
stand you after all. I think I see what you have meant to do, 
and I am sure you meant to be kind in your woman’s way. 
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Suppose I am frank with you. To-day you have seen, for the 
first time, that I stay here because I love you; and being so 
weary of life, you think you have no heart to give me. You 
are sure you have none, and you wish to spare me the pain of 
hope deferred. So you have told me the story to show me that 
love is over for you, and cannot be stirred to new existence for 
me. Is not that it, Pen? Don’t be afraid of hurting me by 
saying that it is. During these long years I have learned to 
bear life’s chances with a kind of patience.” 

“J__” said Pen, faltering, “I— Oh, Barnes, forgive me!” 

“Not forgive,” he answered. “Don’tsay ‘forgive.’ I have 
loved you too long for that word to come between us at this late 
day. I have loved you all my life, Pen, and you have not seen 
it. I loved you when you came, a child, to my mother’s house; 
and I loved you when you bade us good-by, in your happiness 
and hope. Even now I cannot promise that my love shall die 
out; but it shall never trouble you, my dear. Never!” 

He looked at once brave and kindly, and worthy of any 
woman’s admiration, as he rose and stood before her, holding 
out his hand. She could hardly understand that, in this short 
time, all was over, and that he meant to put an end to her pain 
and embarrassment with this quiet gesture. 

Pen’s mind was in a strange tumult as they walked home 
together. She scarcely understood her own feelings. She was 
tremulous, excited, and pale. Barnes was far the calmer of the 
two. On his part, he was only grave and silent. And yet he 
had just told her what she had never for an instant suspected 
before, that he had loved her ail his life. A few hours ago she 
had been a little angry with him, and now she felt that it was 
she who had presumed: and she dared scarcely look in his face. 
To think that she had been so blind! There was a certain dig- 
nity in the idea of his long-suffering and patience; a suffering 
which did not cry out or bewail itself, but was silent from first 
to last. : 

She did not know what impulse prompted her to do such 
a thing, but when they reached the house, she could not help 
speaking to him in timid appeal: — 

“Don’t go away, Barnes,” she said. “Don’t go away from 
Florence.” 

“No,” he answered. “Not if you care that I should remain. 
I have learned to love the place, as you said I would.” 

The winter passed away, and matters seemed to have made 
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little or no progress. Only Mademoiselle wondered within 
herself as she looked on. Pen had become more attentive to 
her children than ever; there was even an eager anxiety in her 
treatment of them, as if she wished to make up for some secret 
wrong or neglect. Her attendance upon them was so constant 
and unremitting, indeed, that she lost flesh and color with 
unnecessary overexertion. She was even thinner and more 
fragile-looking than 2* first, Barnes thought, on the spring 
morning when he came to speak to her of his plans. 

“You will not remain in Italy much longer, Pen,” he said 
to her. “It will be too warm here in another month.” 

“Yes, for the children,” she remarked. “I do not care 
about myself; but I always take the children to Switzerland 
for the summer.” 

“Tt is plain you do not care for yourself,” he said, “and 
that is what I wish to speak to you about, before I go away. I 
must go at one time or another, you know. I cannot remain 
here always; and now, since you will leave Florence, too, I 
thought I might as well pack my knapsack again.” 

“Yes,” she said hesitatingly, “I suppose so. It is warm 
here already.” 

“But I could not leave you,” he continued, “ without a few 
words of warning and caution. You are wearing yourself out, 
Pen. You are too anxious a mother. You let your children 
demand too much of you, and they cannot spare you.” 

“Spare me?” she exclaimed. “They could not live with- 
out me.” 

“Then take better care of yourself, and give yourself more 
rest,” he said. “You have neither color, nor strength, nor 
appetite. I have no right to say this; but I am not blind, and 
I should bid you good-by with a lighter heart if you would 
promise to remember your own needs.” 

“J will promise,” quite humbly. “You are quite good to 
me, Barnes.” And then, in a lower voice, “ When are you 
going away?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“That seems very soon,” was her reply. 

It might have been their last interview, for Barnes began 
to make his preparations that evening. He went sadly about 
his two rooms, collecting his belongings one by one, and lay- 
ing them aside. His heart was heavy within him. He had 
strapped his last trunk, and was bending over his valise, pipe 
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in mouth, when he heard a hurried, nervous summons on his 
door. 

He went to the door, and, throwing it open, found himself 
face to face with Pen, who stood in the corridor, white and 
shaking. 

“Something is the matter with Geordie, Barnes,” she wailed. 
“Tt is something dreadful, and I want the doctor and Made- 
moiselle Denis. There is no one I can call on but you.” 

They were both scared, though they thought of nothing but 
their dread for the child. Before morning both the little ones 
were stricken with fever, and Pen, pale and haggard with fear, 
turned to Barnes in helpless anguish. 

“You will not go away!” she cried. “I have no one but 
you, Barnes. I want your strength to help me.” 

“You may be sure I will not desert you in your extremity, 
Pen,” he answered, pressing her hand. Nor did he. Nearly 
a month of terrible anxiousness and constant watching followed, 
and he stood by her through it all with the strength of a man 
and the gentleness of av oman. He watched her as he watched 
the children, and supported her in every crisis. 

When the worst was over, and the children convalescing, 
Pen’s day of reckoning came. If she had been restless before, 
now she was doubly restless. She had not even the spirit to 
think of her journey. It would be such a lonely journey, and 
such a lonely summer would follow. 

When the time came for Barnes to make his adieux once 
more, it was worse than ever. On the evening he had decided 
upon for his departure, she came down to dinner, and waited 
in the salon to bid him good-by. She looked ill and agitated, 
but she had very little to say. 

“TI can never thank you for your kindness to me,” she said. 
“T cannot even try. You have saved my little children for me, 
and I can only remember you always with a full heart. God 
bless you, Barnes!” And she seized his hands, and kissed 
them before he could check her. 

“God bless you, Pen!” he answered her. “We shall not 
forget each other, at least, I think.” 

The train by which he was to leave Florence was a late one. 
At ten o’clock a carriage stood at the door, and his possessions 
were carried down to it. He had said farewell to Mademoiselle 
Denis, and lingered for a moment to glance round his room for 
the last time, and at length, throwing his traveling cloak about 
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him, he went slowly downstairs. Very slowly, and heavily. 
But before he reached the bottom step of the first flight, he 
stopped altogether, arrested by the sound of a door opening 
upon the landing above, a door he knew to be Pen’s. He 
paused, and looked up. 

“Is the Signor ready?” he heard a servant say below. 
“He has but a few moments to spare.” 

But Barnes remained motionless. He heard Pen’s feet 
upon the floor above, and could not make up his mind to 
descend. 

“She may want something,” he said. “She may have for- 
gotten to ask me to do something for her.” 

He could not resist the sudden impulse which seized him. 
He gave way to it, and, turning round, went up the staircase 
three steps at a time, until he reached the top. A lamp, burn- 
ing high upon the wall, gave forth a faint light; but it was 
strong enough to show him all he cared to see,—a slight, worn 
figure, in a white dress, and with a white, appealing face, and 
thin little outstretched hands, — Pen, who, at sight of him, 
uttered a pathetic, incoherent cry. 

“Pen!” he said; and, with three strides, was at her side, 
clasping her closely, and trying to soothe her. “Pen! At 
last, my dear! At last!” 

She clung to his arm, and laid her face upon his breast, sob- 
bing with excitement and relief. 

“T heard you,” she said, “and I could not let you go. I 
knew it at the last moment, when it seemed too late, and I ran 
out of my room, but I dared not speak. If you had not heard 
me, and come, I think I should have died. If you love me yet, 
Barnes, take me, for I cannot live without you; for I love you, 
too!” 

“Yet, Pen,” he whispered, smoothing her hair with his 
trembling hand. “Yet, when I have waited so long?” 

“Is the Signor ready?” asked the voice below. 

“No!” answered Barnes, advancing to the head of the stair- 
way. “He has changed his mind. Give the man this, and 
send him away.” 
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MarvTA’s silhouette emerged from the darkness and stood 
out against the niggardly light which entered through the 
aperture. 

A long, dull murmur was audible in the cave, hinting at 
the proximity of the ocean. Ina few moments they came out 
into the light. 

Ricardo was in ecstasies over the sight which met his eyes. 
They stood facing the sea in the midst of a beach surrounded 
by very high, jagged crags. It seemed impossible to issue from 
it without getting wet by the waves, which came in majestic 
and sonorous, spreading out over its golden sands, festooning 
them with wreaths of foam. Our young people advanced 
toward the center in silence, overcome with emotion, watching 
that mysterious retreat of the ocean, which seemed like a lovely 
hidden trysting place where he came to tell his deepest secrets 
to the earth. The sky of the clearest azure reflected on the 
sandy floor which sloped toward the sea with a gentle incline; 
months and years often passed without the foot of man leaving 
its imprint upon it. The lofty, black, eroded walls, shutting 
in the beach with their semicircle, threw a melancholy silence 
upon it; only the cry of some sea bird flitting from one crag 
to another disturbed the eternal, mysterious monologue of the 
ocean. 

Ricardo and Marta continued slowly drawing nearer the 
water, still under the spell of reverence and admiration. As 
they advanced, the sand grew smoother and smoother; the prints 
of their feet immediately filled with water. Coming still nearer, 
they noticed that the waves increased, and that their curling 
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volutes at the moment of breaking would cover them up if they 
could get them in their power. They came in toward them 
solid, stately, imposing, as though they were certain to carry 
them off and bury them forever amid their folds; but five or 
six yards away they fell to the ground, expressing their disap- 
pointment with a tremendous, prolonged roar; the torrents of 
foam which issued from their destruction came spreading up 
and leaping on the sand to kiss their feet. 

After considerable time of silent contemplation, Marta began 
to feel disturbed; she imagined that she noticed in them a con- 
stantly increasing desire to get hold of her, and that they ex- 
pressed their longing with angry, desperate cries. She stepped 
back a little and seized Ricardo’s hand, without confessing to 
him the foolish fear that had taken possession of her; she 
imagined that the sheet of foam sent up by the waves, instead 
of kissing her feet, was trying to bite them; that as it gathered 
itself up again with gigantic eagerness, it attracted her against 
her will, to carry her away no one knows whither. 

“Doesn’t it seem to you that we are going too close to the 
waves, Ricardo?” 

“Do you think perhaps they’11 come up as far as where you 
are?” 

“T don’t know — but it seems to me as though we were 
sliding down insensibly —and that they would get hold of us 
at last.” 

“Don’t you be alarmed, preciosa,” said he, throwing his 
arm around her shoulder and gently drawing her to him; 
“neither are the waves coming up to us, nor are we going 
down to them. — Are you afraid to die?” 

“Oh, no, not now!” exclaimed the girl, in a voice scarcely 
audible, and pressing closer to her friend. 

Ricardo did not hear this exclamation; he was attentively 
watching the passage of a steamboat which was passing down 
the horizon, belching forth its black column of smoke. 

After a time he felt like renewing the theme. 

“Are you really afraid of death? Oh, you are well off. 
To-day the world has in store for you its most seductive smiles: 
not a single cloud obscures the heaven of your life. God grant 
you may never come to desire it! - 

“ And are you afraid to die? tell me 

“Sometimes I am, and sometimes I am not,” 

“ At this moment are you?” 
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“Oh! how funny you are!” exclaimed the young fellow, 
turning his smiling face towards her. “No, not at this mo- 
ment, certainly not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, if the sea should carry us away, we two should 
die together; and going in such charming company, what would 
it matter to me leaving this world?” 

The girl looked at him steadily fora moment. Over the 
young man’s lips hovered a gallant but somewhat condescend- 
ing smile. She abruptly tore herself from him, and turning 
her back, began to walk up and down on the beach skirting the 
dominions of the waves. 

The steamship was just hiding behind one of the headlands 
like a fantastic warrior, walking through the water until only 
the plume of his helmet was visible. When it had disappeared, 
Ricardo joined his future sister, who seemed not to notice his 
presence, so absorbed was she in contemplation of the ocean; 
yet after a moment she suddenly turned around, and said: — 

“Do you dare to go with me to the point which extends out 
there at the right?” 

“T have no objection, but I warn you that it’s flood tide, 
and that that point will be surrounded by water before the end 
of an hour.” 

“No matter; we have time enough to go to it.” 

Leaping and balancing over the rocks along the shore, which 
were full of pools and lined with seaweed, whereon they ran 
great risk of slipping, they reached the point far out in the sea. 

“Let us sit down,” said Marta. “Sometimes the sea comes 
up as far as this, doesn’t it?” 

Ricardo sat beside her, and both looked at the humid plain 
extending at their feet. Near them it was dark green in color; 
farther away it was blue; then in the center the great silvery 
spot was still resplendent with vivid scintillations reflecting 
the fiery disk of the sun. From the liquid bosom of the bound- 
less deep arose a solemn but seductive music, which began to 
sound like a paternal caress in the ears of our young friends. 
The great desert of water sang and vibrated in its spaces like 
the eternal instrument of the Creator. The breeze coming 
from the waves brought a refreshing coolness to their temples 
and cheeks; it was a keen, powerful breath, swelling their 
hearts and filling them with vague, exalted feelings. 

Neither of them spoke. They enjoyed the contemplation 
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of ocean’s majesty and grandeur, with a humble sense of their 
own insignificance, and with a vague longing to share in its 
divine, immortal power. Their eyes followed again and again 
unweariedly along the fluctuating line of the horizon, which 
revealed to them other spaces, endless and luminous. With- 
out noticing it, by an instinctive movement they had again 
drawn nearer to each other as though they had some fear of the 
monster roaring at their feet. Ricardo had laid one arm around 
the young girl’s waist, and held her gently as if to defend her 
from some danger. 

At the end of a long time, Marta turned her kindled face 
toward him and said, with trembling voice: — 

“Ricardo, will you let me lean my head on your breast? I 
feel like weeping!” 

Ricardo looked at her in surprise, and drawing her gently 
toward him, laid her head on his knee. The girl thanked him 
with a smile. 

The waters beat upon the point where they were, spattering 
them with spray, and ceaselessly pouring in and out of the deep 
caves of the rocks, which seemed hollow, like a house. The 
rivers tumbling over them awoke strange, confused murmurs 
within, seeming sometimes like the far-off echoes of a thunder- 
clap, again like the deep rumbling of an organ. 

Marta, with her head resting on the young man’s knee and 
her face turned to the sky, allowed her great, liquid eyes to 
roam around the azure vault, with ears attent to the deep mur- 
murs sounding beneath her. The fresh sea breeze had not yet 
succeeded in cooling her burning cheeks. 

“Hark!” she said, after a little; “don’t you hear it?” 

“What?” 

“Don’t you hear, amid the roar of the water, something 
like a lament?” 

Ricardo listened a moment. 

“T don’t hear anything.” 

“No; now it has stopped; wait awhile. — Now don’t you 
hear it?— Yes, yes, there’s no doubt about it: there’s some 
one weeping in the hollows of this rock.” 

“Don’t be worried, tonta; it’s the surf that makes those 
strange noises. Do you want me to go down and see if there’s 
any one in there?” 

“No! no!” she exclaimed eagerly; “stay quiet. If you 
should move, it would disturb me greatly.” 
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The great spot of silver kept extending further over the 
circuit of the ocean, but it began to grow pale. The sun was 
rapidly journeying toward the horizon, in majestic calm, with- 
out a cloud to accompany him, wrapt in a gold and red vapor, 
which gradually melted, till it was entirely lost in the clear 
blue of the sky. The point where they were likewise stretched 
its shadow over the water, the dark green of which, little by 
little, grew into black. The roaring of the waves became 
muffled, and the breeze blew softly, like the indolent breathing 
of one about to go to sleep. An august, soul-stirring silence 
began to come up from the bosom of the waters. In the caverns 
of the rock Marta no longer perceived the mournful cry which 
had frightened her; and the thunders and mumblings had been 
slowly changing into a soft and languid glu glu. 

“Are you going to sleep?” asked Ricardo again. 

“I have told you once that I don’t care to go to sleep —I 
am so happy to be awake! He who sleeps doesn’t suffer, but 
neither does he enjoy. It is good to sleep only when one has 
sweet dreams, and I almost never have them. Look, Ricardo; 
it seems to me now that I am asleep and dreaming. You look 
so strange tome! I see the sky below, and the sea above; your 
head is bathed in a blue mist; when you move, it seems as 
though the vault covering us swung to and fro; when you 
Speak, your voice seems to come out of the depths of the sea. 
Don’t shut your eyes, for pity’s sake! how it makes me suffer! 
I imagine that you are dead, and have left me herealone. Don’t 
you see how wide open mine are! Never did I want less to 
sleep than now. Hark! put down your face a little nearer : 
should you suffer much, if the sea were to rise slowly, and 
finally cover us up?” 

Ricardo trembled a little; he cast a look about him, and 
saw that the water was ready to cut off the isthmus uniting 
them to the shore. 

“Come, we are almost surrounded by water already.” 

“Wait just a little—I have something to tell you: I am 
going to whisper it very low, so that no one shall hear it — no 
one but you. — Ricardo, I should be glad if the sea would come 
up now, and bury us forever. Thus we should be eternally in 
the depths of the water; you sitting, and I with my head on 
your lap, with eyes wide open. Then,— yes, I would dream 
at my ease; and you would watch my sleep, would you not? 
The waves would pass over our heads, and would come to tell 
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us what is going on in the world. Those white and purple 
fishes, which sailors catch with hooks, would come noiselessly 
to visit us, and would let us smooth their silver scales with our 
hands. The seaweed would entwine at our feet, making soft 
cushions; and when the sun rose, we should see him through 
the glassy water, larger and more beautiful, filtering his 
thousand-colored beams through it, and dazzling us with 
his splendor! Tell me, doesn’t it tempt you? doesn’t it tempt 
you?” 

“Be quiet, Martita; you are delirious. Come along, the 
tide is rising.” 

“ Wait a moment: we have been here an hour, and the wind 
hasn’t cooled my cheeks — they are hotter than ever. No mat- 
ter—I am comfortable. Do you want to do me a favor? 
Listen! I must ask your forgiveness ; 

“What for?” 

“For the scare I gave you the other day. Do you remember 
when we were making a nosegay together in the garden? You 
wanted to kiss my hand, and I was so stupid that I took it in 
bad part, and began to cry. How surprised and disgusted you 
must have been! I confess that Iam a goose, and don’t deserve 
to have any one love me. However, you may believe me that 
I was not offended with you —I wept from sentiment — with- 
out knowing why. What reason had I to weep? You did not 
want to do any harm—all you wanted was to kiss my hands; 
isn’t that so?” 

“That was all, my beauty!” 

“Then I take great pleasure in having you kiss them, 
Ricardo. Take them!” 

The young girl lifted up her gentle hands, and waved them 
in the air, fair and white as two doves just flying from the nest. 
Ricardo kissed them gallantly. 

“That doesn’t suit me,” continued the girl, laughing; “you 
always used to kiss my face whenever you met me or said 
good-by. Why have you ceased to do so? Are you afraid of 
me? Lam not a woman—I am still only a child. Until I 
grow up you have the right to kiss me — then it will be another 
thing. Come, give me a kiss on the forehead.” 

The young man bent over and gave her a kiss on the fore- 
head. 

“Tf you woula not be angry, I would ask for another here;” 
and she touched her moist, rosy lips. 
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The young marquis grew red in the face; he remained an 
instant motionless; then, bending down his head, he gave the 
girl a prolonged kiss on her lips. 
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JANUARY ushered in damp and cold weather. Mamma 
Coupeau, who coughed and choked during the whole of De- 
cember, had to stick to her bed. It was her luck every win- 
ter, and she expected it. But this time it was prophesied that 
she would never leave the room again unless her legs went 
first. She had a fearful rattle in her throat. Her efforts to 
prevent strangulation terribly shook her large, fat body. One 
eye was blind, and the muscles of that side of her face were 
twisted and distorted by paralysis. 

Certainly, her relatives would not have hastened her end; 
nevertheless, she hung on so long, and was so cumbersome, 
that her death would be a relief to every one. She herself 
would be much happier, because she had worked her time out, 
and when we have done that, there is no longer room for us in 
the world. The doctor, having called once, did not return. 
She was given tisane simply that she might not feel herself 
altogether abandoned. Every few hours visitors called to see 
if she was still alive. She looked at them staringly with her 
remaining good, clear eye, which told, though suffocation ren- 
dered her speechless, of many regrets while recalling her youth, 
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of sadness to see her own so anxious to be rid of her, and of 
rage against that vicious Nana, who disturbed her by leaving 
her bed at nights to peep through the window of the closet 
door. 

On Monday evening, Coupeau returned home drunk. Since 
his mother’s life had been in danger, he had lived in a state of 
continual excitement. Nana, who slept with Mamma Coupeau, 
showed great bravery that night, saying that if her grand- 
mother died, she would notify the household. The old woman 
appeared to slumber peacefully, and Gervaise, tired out with 
watching, concluded to retire to rest. Toward three o’clock, 
she jumped quickly from her bed, shivering, and in terrible 
anxiety. A cold sweat covered her body. MHastily arranging 
her skirts in the darkness, and knocking several times against 
the furniture, she succeeded in reaching the closet, and light- 
ing a little lamp. The deep silence of the night was only 
broken by the snoring of the tinsmith. Nana, lying upon her 
back, was breathing gently. Grotesque shadows danced about 
the room as Gervaise lowered the lamp, and its dim light 
fell full upon Mamma Coupeau’s face. It was very white; 
her head hung over one shoulder, and her eyes were open and 
glassy. 

The old woman was dead. 

Softly, without uttering a cry, the laundress went to Lan- 
tier’s room, and shaking him, muttered : — 

“T gay, it’s all over. She’s dead.” 

Awakened out of a heavy sleep, Lantier at first growled : — 

“Give me a rest, go to bed. We can’t do anything for her 
if she is dead.” 

Then, raising himself upon an elbow, he asked : — 

“ What time is it?” 

“Three o’clock,”’ answered Gervaise. 

“Only three!” he exclaimed. “Go to bed. You'll get 
sick. When it’s daylight, we will see.” 

But, not listening to him, Gervaise retired to her room to 
dress herself completely, while Lantier, rolling under the cover- 
ing, with his head to the wall, talked of women’s obstinate 
natures. Was it a pressing matter to publish to the world that 
there was a corpse in the house? It exasperated him to be 
thus disturbed at such an hour in the morning, and have his 
mind filled with gloomy thoughts. 

Gervaise, seating herself in her room, began to sob. She 
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really liked Mamma Covpeau, and experienced great grief in 
not having shown it, some time previously, when, through fear 
and weariness, she contemplated the old woman’s exit at such 
a solemn and unpropitious hour. And she sobbed again, very 
loudly. 

Coupeau, who had not ceased to snore, heard nothing. She 
had called and shaken him, but, on reflection, decided to leave 
him alone, since, if he were awakened he would only be a fresh 
embarrassment. When Gervaise visited the body a second 
time, Nana was sitting up, rubbing her eyes. The little girl 
craned her neck to better see her grandma and said nothing. 

“Come, get up,” said her mother, in a low tone of voice. 
“ T don’t want you to remain there.” 

Gervaise was quite bothered to know where to put Nana 
until daybreak. She had concluded to dress the child, when 
Lantier, unable to sleep, and a little ashamed of his conduct, 
made his appearance in trousers and slippers. 

‘Let her sleep in my bed,” he muttered. “She will have 
plenty of room.” 

Nana raised her large, clear eyes until they fell upon Lantier 
and her mother, and assumed the foolish look of a child sucking 
at a stick of candy. She needed no urging, for she skipped 
across to the room, with her bare feet scarcely touching the 
floor, and hurriedly enveloped herself in the bedclothes, which 
were still warm. Every time her mother entered she was to 
be seen awake and quiet, very flushed and apparently thinking 
of something. 

Lantier helped Gervaise dress Mamma Coupeau; and it 
was no small task, for the corpse had lost none of its weight. 
Nobody would ever have thought the old woman was so fat 
and fair. They put on her stockings, a white petticoat, a loose 
sack, a cap; in a word, her best clothes. Coupeau still snored, : 
one note a basso profundo; the other, very dry, a sort of cres- 
cendo. Anybody would have said it was like the church music 
manufactured for the ceremony on a Good Friday. Lantier, to 
invigorate himself, took a glass of wine, for he felt quite out of 
sorts. Gervaise fumbled in her bureau, looking for a brass 
crucifix brought by her from Plassans, but she recollected that 
Mamma Coupeau must have sold it. Both of them passed the 
rest of the night on chairs, bored and sulky. 

Toward seven o’clock, before daylight, Coupeau finally 
awoke. When he heard of the affliction, he sat up tearless 
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and yawning, half believing that they were playing him a joke. 
Convinced that his mother was really dead, he jumped from 
the bed and threw himself before the corpse, soaking the bed- 
clothes with tears, and using them as pocket handkerchiefs. 
Gervaise began sobbing again, very much touched at the sight 
of Coupeau’s sorrow. Yes, his heart was better than she had 
supposed. But the tinsmith’s despair arose more than any- 
thing else from a headache, the result of the drunk, which still 
showed itself, notwithstanding his ten hours of sleep. He 
complained that his head would finish him! and now his heart 
was to be torn out on account of his poor mother he loved so 
much! No, it was not just that fate should make such a dead 
set at him ! 

“Come, brace up, old man,” said Lantier, raising Coupeau 
off the floor. “ You must recover yourself.” 

He poured out a glass of wine for him, but Coupeau refused 
to drink it, and cried out : — 

“What's the matter with me? There’s some lead in my 
head. It’s mother, when I saw her. O! Mamma, Mamma, 
Mamma!” 

He began again crying like a child. He drank the glass of 
wine, however, to extinguish the fire that was burning his chest. 
Lantier soon left, under pretext of notifying the family, and 
to report the death at the Mayoralty. Besides, he needed the 
fresh morning air, which he enjoyed leisurely, smoking a ciga- 
rette. After leaving Madame Lerat’s, Lantier entered a dairy 
at Batignolles, to sip a cup of warm coffee, and he remained 
there a ful! hour in meditation. 

About nine o’clock, the family assembled in the shop with 
closed shutters. Lorilleux did not cry, for he had urgent 
work, and after shuffling around a moment with a face solem- 
nized for the occasion, he returned immediately to his rooms. 
Madame Lorilleux and Madame Lerat kissed the Coupeaus and 
wiped their eyes, which were trickling with tears. The former, 
giving a hasty glance around the room, raised her voice to say 
abruptly that it was absurd to put a lighted lamp alongside a 
body; it should be a candle, and Nana was sent to purchase 
a package of them. 

«“ Ah, well! ” continued Madame Lorilleux, “when one dies 
at the Bantam’s she arranges things ina funny way. Whata 
booby not to know how to act in the case of a deceased person ! 
Had she never buried anybody during her lifetime ?” 
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Madame Lerat was obliged to borrow a crucifix from a 
neighbor. She brought one too big —a cross in black wood, on 
which was nailed a Christ of painted pasteboard, that entirely 
covered Mamma Coupeau’s bosom, the weight of which ap- 
peared to crush her. Afterwards, they looked for some holy 
water; but no one having any, Nana was sent at a run to the 
church for a bottleful. In a twinkling, the closet assumed a 
new dress. Upon a little table a candle burned ; alongside 
was a glass of holy water in which soaked a sprig of boxwood ; 
and the shop chairs were disposed of in a circle for the recep- 
tion. Now, if folk should come, things would at least be 
decent. 

Lantier returned at eleven o’clock. He had been to the 
Interment Bureau for information. 

“The coffin is twelve francs,” he said. “If you want a 
mass, it will be ten francs more. Finally, there is the hearse, 
which is paid for according to its ornamentation.” 

“Oh! that is quite useless,” murmured Madame Lorilleux, 
raising her head with an air of surprise and anxiety. “It 
won’t bring Mamma back, will it? We must go according to 
our purse.” 

“ Undoubtedly, that’s what I thought,” rejoined the hatter. 
“TI simply took the prices so that you might govern yourselves. 
Tell me what you want; after breakfast I will order it.” 

Everybody talked in an undertone. Within the shop a 
soft twilight entered through cracks in the shutters. The 
closet door remained wide open, and through its gaping aper- 
ture there seemed to issue a deathly stillness. Children’s 
laughter ascended in the yard where they were playing under 
the pale light of a winter’s sun. Suddenly, Nana, having 
escaped from the care of the Boches, was heard ordering about 
the other children who were stamping the pavement. Soon 
her sharp tones mingled in a general racket, her companions 
brawling, and singing : — 


“Our ass! Our ass! 
Had a pain! and 
Madame made 
A poultice band, 
Et cet-e-rah, rah, rah, rah, 
Et cet-e-rah ! ” 


Gervaise waited to say : — 
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“We are not rich, most certainly, but we want to conduct 
ourselves decently. If Mamma Coupeau has left us nothing, 
it’s no reason to shovel her under ground like a dog. No, we 
must have a mass, and a genteel hearse.” 

“ And who will pay for it?” asked Madame Lorilleux, vio- 
lently. “Not we who lost money last week; nor you either, 
since you are dead broke. Ah! you ought to see where it leads 
to, this trying to astonish folks!” 

Coupeau, being consulted, stammered something, with a 
gesture of supreme indifference, and fell asleep again upon his 
chair. Madame Lerat said she would pay her share; she was 
of Gervaise’s opinion that they ought to show themselves 
decent. Then, she and Gervaise calculated on a piece of paper, 
what everything would amount to, viz.: about ninety francs. 
It was decided, after a long discussion, to procure a hearse 
ornamented with a narrow lambrequin. 

“We are three,” said the iaundress. ‘“ We will each give 
thirty francs. That is not ruinous.” 

But Madame Lorilleux burst out furiously : — 

“Well! I—JI refuse, yes, refuse! It is not for the thirty 
francs. I would give a hundred thousand, if I had them, if 
they could resurrect Mamma. Only, I don’t like false pride. 
You have a shop you wish to advertise, but we are not in 
that business. We will not show off. Oh! arrange it among 
yourselves. Put some plumes on the hearse, if it amuses 

ou.” 
: “ You are not asked for anything,” Gervaise answered. “If 
I have to sell myself, I won’t have any reproaches placed to my 
account. I supported Mamma Coupeau without you, I can 
bury her well without you. Once already, I didn’t mince mat- 
ters with you. I cared for a forlorn cat —I could not allow 
your mother to want a shelter and starve.” 

Madame Lorilleux burst into tears, and Lantier was obliged 
to prevent her leaving. The quarrel had become so noisy that 
Madame Lerat, after uttering an energetic “hush!” thought 
it necessary to visit the closet softly, as if she feared to find 
the old woman awake and listening to what they were discuss- 
ing about her. At this moment, the children’s voices were 
renewed in the yard, the piercing yells of Nana domineering all 
others * — 

“Our ass! our ass! 
Had a bellyache, 
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Madame did good 
For his belly’s sake! 
Et cet-e-rah, rah, rah, rah! 
Et cet-e-rah !” 


“Dear me! How exasperating those children are, singing 
their song at such a time,” said Gervaise to Lantier, all upset, 
and about to cry with impatience and sorrow. ‘Make them 
keep still, and carry Nana back to the portress.” 

Madame Lerat and Madame Lorilleux left for breakfast, after 
promising to return. The Coupeaus seated themselves to eat 
some pork, but without appetite, for the reason that Madame 
Coupeau’s lifeless remains weighed terribly on their drooping 
spirits. Lantier set out on his return to the Interment Bureau, 
taking with him Madame Lerat’s thirty francs and also sixty 
frances belonging to Gervaise, who, bareheaded and like a crazy 
woman, had run to borrow them of Goujet. 

In the afternoon a few neighbors made their appearance, sigh- 
ing and rolling tearful eyes. Entering the closet they scanned 
the body, crossed themselves and sprinkled on it some holy 
water ; then passing into the shop, they chatted about Mamma 
Coupeau, repeating over and over the same things for hours at 
atime. Mlle. Remanjou remarked that the dear old woman’s 
right eye remained opened. Madame Gaudron thought for a 
person of her years that she had a very fresh color, and Ma- 
dame Fanconnier astonished her companions by declaring that 
she had seen the deceased drinking coffee only three days 
before. Mamma Coupeau, stiff and silent in her room, spread 
more and more a pall over everybody. Without tears sorrow 
turns to indifference or irritation, and the family losing respect 
for the occasion, in spite of themselves, soon resumed their 
usual bustle. 

* You will eat a morsel with us,” said Gervaise to Madame 
Lerat and Madame Lorilleux when they reappeared. “We are 
too melancholy, let us remain together.” 

They laid the spread upon the workbench, and at sight of 
the plates each recalled the fine times they had enjoyed. Lan- 
tier, who had returned, was present, and also Lorilleux. A 
pastry cook brought a meat pie, as the laundress was disinclined 
to cook any dinner. As they seated themselves, Boche entered 
to say Mr. Marescot asked to present himself, and the landlord 
did so, very gravely, with the large decoration upon his coat. 
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He saluted the people silently, and going straight to the closet, 
knelt down. He was very pious, and prayed with the collected 
thought and equanimity of a parish priest. Making a sign of 
the cross, he sprinkled the deceased with holy water, while the 
whole family, leaving the table, stood up, strongly impressed. 
Mr. Marescot, having finished his devotions, passed into the 
shop and said to the Coupeaus : — 

“IT have come for the two months arrear rent. Are you 
ready ?” 

“No, sir, not exactly,” stammered Gervaise, greatly pro- 
voked to hear of this in the presence of the Lorilleux’s. “You 
understand the misfortune which has happened to us?” 

* Undoubtedly, but each one has his troubles,” rejoined the 
landlord, extending his big fingers so it could be seen he had been 
a working man. ‘Iam very sorry, I cannot wait any longer. 
If I am not paid day after to-morrow morning, I shall be com- 
pelled to have recourse to an cjectment.” 

Gervaise clasped her hands, and with tears in her eyes, 
silently implored him not to proceed to extremities. But with 
an energetic shrug of his big head he gave her to understand 
that supplications were futile. At any rate, respect for the 
dead interdicted further discussion. Then, he discreetly with- 
drew, stepping backwards. 

« A thousand regrets to have disturbed you,” he muttered. 
“‘ Day after to-morrow morning, don’t forget.” 

And, as the landlord was obliged to pass again before the 
open closet door, he bowed a last time to the corpse with a 
devout genuflection. 

The family ate hastily at first so as not to appear as if 
taking pleasure in indulging their appetite. But, on reaching 
the dessert, their embarrassment gave way in a desire to enjoy 
themselves. Occasionally, Gervaise, or one of the two sisters, 
with full mouths and without dropping their napkins, went to 
peep into the closet, as if to be assured that everything was all 
right, and immediately returned to finish their food. After- 
wards the women, forgetting Mamma Coupeau, did not trouble 
themselves so often about the closet and its contents. A jug 
of very strong coffee had been made in order to keep the 
watchers awake all night, and the Poissons coming about eight 
o’clock were treated to a glass of it. Lantier, who had since 
morning been awaiting an opportunity to speak of the shop, 
scanned Gervaise’s countenance, and said to her abruptly : — 
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“In regard to the discourtesy of landlords who enter houses 
for money when there is a death in the family. Do you know 
that Marescot is a Jesuit, a dirty beast, full of pretentious 
piety? Had I been in your place, I should have thrown him 
his shop on the spot.” 

“QO! certainly,” responded Gervaise, “I shall not wait for 
the law officers. Ah! I have had enough of it, enough of it.” 

The Lorilleux’s, delighted at the idea of Gervaise’s not 
having any shop, approved heartily of her determination. One 
hardly thinks of the cost of a shop. If she only earned three 
francs with others, at least there was no outlay; she did not 
risk losing a large sum of money. This argument was repeated 
to Coupeau for the purpose of urging him to agree that it was 
invulnerable. But he, too full of maudlin emotion from having 
drunk so much, was crying over his plate. As the laundress 
seemed to be convinced, Lantier winked in looking at the 
Poissons, and the tall Virginia intervened to show herself 
agreeable. 

“You know,” she said to Gervaise, “we can arrange it. I 
will take the rest of the lease, and settle your business with 
the proprietor. In short, you would always be more at your 
ease.” 

“No, thanks,” declared Gervaise, who started as if over- 
come by achill. “I know where to find the rent if I want. 
I can work, thank heaven! I have two arms to release me 
from difficulty.” 

“We will talk of this later,” the hatter hastened to say. 
“Tt is not proper now — later, to-morrow for example.” 

At this moment, Madame Lerat, who had gone to the closet, 
gave a little screech of fright, on discovering the candle burnt 
out. Everybody at once engaged in lighting another, and ex- 
pressively wagged their heads, intimating that it was a bad 
sign to have a candle go out near a corpse. 

The wake began. Coupeau stretched himself out, not to 
sleep, he said, but for reflection, and five minutes afterwards 
he was snoring. The Poissons remained tiil midnight. And 
as the coffee affected the women’s nerves, they finished by 
preparing some French wine in a salad bowl. The conversa- 
tion now resolved itself into tender effusiveness. Virginia, 
speaking of the country, would have preferred to be buried in 
the corner of a wood with meadow flowers on her grave. 
Madame Lerat still preserved in her bureau the sheet in which 
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she expected to be laid out, and always kept it perfumed with 
lavender, as she wanted a good smell under her nose when 
gnawing the roots of dandelions. The policeman narrated 
having arrested that morning a tall, fine-looking girl for rob- 
bing a pork butcher’s ; when she was undressed at the station 
house she revealed ten sausages upon her person, in front and 
behind. And Madame Lorilleux having said with an air of 
disgust she would not eat of those sausages, the company 
laughed softly. 

Finally, the Poissons retired, Lantier leaving with them, as 
he was going to a friend’s in order to let the women have the 
use of his bed. Lorilleux went up to his room alone, repeating 
that it was the first time such a thing had happened since their 
marriage. Gervaise and the two sisters remained, with the 
oblivious Coupeau, seating themselves near the stove, upon 
which rested the warm coffee. Gathered together, and bent 
double on their chairs, with hands under their aprons, and 
noses over the fire, all talked low amidst the solemn silence. 
Madame Lorilleux regretted the need of a black dress, but she 
could not have purchased any, for they were very short of 
money. And she inquired of Gervaise whether Mamma 
Coupeau had left the black skirt she had received on her féte 
day. By taking in a plait it might suit her. Gervaise was 
obliged to go for it. Madame Lorilleux wanted, also, some old 
clothes, and spoke of the bed, the bureau, the two chairs, and 
the old woman’s trinkets, which ought to be divided. It was 
almost a quarrel. Madame Lerat, more just, restored peace, 
intimating that as the Coupeaus had taken care of their 
mother, they were entitled to all of her little things. And 
all three, around the stove, relapsed again into monotonous 
prattle. The night seemed terribly long. Occasionally, they 
stirred themselves, sipped some coffee, or stretched their heads 
towards the closet, where the unsnuffed candle burned, increas- 
ing more and more the charcoal appearance of its wick. By 
morning they shivered with the cold, notwithstanding the heat 
of the stove. Their eyes and their tongues were weary from 
watching and talking. Madame Lerat threw herself upon 
Lantier’s bed and snored like a man; whilst the two others, 
with heads most touching their knees, dozed before the fire. 
At daybreak they awakened with a shudder. Mamma Cou- 
peau’s candle had again gone out, and a superstitious awe fell 
upon them. 

16 
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The funeral was for half-past ten. A fine morning to add 
to the night and the day of the night before! That is to say, 
Gervaise, though not having a cent, would have given a hun- 
dred francs to him who had taken Mamma Coupeau three hours 
sooner. It is all very fine to love folks after death, but the 
more they are loved, the quicker people want to be rid of them. 

The morning of a funeral is, by good luck, full of distrac- 
tions. There are all kinds of preparations to make. These 
folks had barely breakfasted when it happened that Dad 
Bazouge, the assistant undertaker of the sixth floor, brought 
the coffin and a bag of bran. This fine fellow did not easily 
get sober, and at eight o’clock was still overjolly from a pre- 
vious night’s debauch. 

“There now, this is the place, ain’t it?” exclaimed Dad 
Bazouge. 

He put down the coffin, which gave a creaking sound of new 
wood. As he threw alongside the bag of bran, he stood with 
eyes distended and mouth wide open, perceiving Gervaise 
before him. 

“Pardon me, I’m mistaken,” he stammered. ‘They told 
me it was for you.” 

He had already taken up his bag, when the laundress was 
obliged to shout to him : — 

“ Leave that alone, it’s for here.” 

“Ah! thunder and lightning! You ought to explain your- 
self!” he resumed, stroking his thighs. “Oh! now I under- 
stand ; it’s for the old woman! ” 

Gervaise turned very white. Evidently, Dad Bazouge had 
brought the ccffin for her. He continued to show himself gal- 
lant, while trying to excuse himself. 

“Isn’t it so? They said yesterday, there was one of the 
party on the ground floor, so I thought— You know in our 
trade things come in one ear and go out the other —I present 
you my compliments all the same. Eh? The later the better, 
though life isn’t always funny, ah! no, not much.” 

She listened to him and recoiled, with the fear that he 
would seize her to stow her away in his box. Once already, on 
the evening of a spree, he told her of knowing women who 
would thank him to carry them off. Well! she hadn’t got to 
that yet. The thought was freezing ; although her life was 
spoiled, she didn’t care to leave so soon. Yes, she preferred 
dying of hunger for years to come than to crave death. 
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“He is drunk,” murmured Gervaise, with a feeling of dis- 
gust, mingled with fright. “The authorities ought at least 
not to send drunkards. We pay dear enough.” 

The assistant undertaker chaffed insolently. 

“JT say, my little mother, it will be for another time. 
Always at your service, do you hear? You have only to tip 
me the wink. I am the women’s comforter. Don’t turn up 
your nose at Dad Bazouge, because he has held in his arms 
nicer ones than you, and they allowed themselves to be 
smoothed out quietly, very well satisfied to continue their 
sleep in the shade.” 

“Shut up, Dad Bazouge,” said Lorilleux, severely, he having 
run up at the sound of the voices. ‘Those are not proper 
pleasantries. If we complained to the authorities, you would 
be sent away. Come, clear out, since you don’t respect princi- 
ples.” 

The assistant undertaker withdrew, but they heard him a 
long while upon the sidewalk, muttering : — 

«What principles? There are no principles — there are no 
principles — there is only honesty!” 

Ten o’clock struck. There were already in the shop many 
friends and neighbors, including Mr. Madinier, Mes-Bottes, 
Madame Gaudron and Mile. Remanjou; every few minutes a 
man or woman would be thrust through the yawning opening 
of the door to see what had become of the fearfully slow hearse, 
as it had not made its appearance. The family assembled in 
the back room, shook hands during short silences, disturbed 
only by hurried whisperings. It was a feverish and excited 
waiting, with sudden rumpling and rustling of dresses, by 
reason of Madame Lorilleux looking for a handkerchief, or 
Madame Lerat seeking to borrow a prayer book. Each one, 
on arriving, saw in the center of the closet, before the bed, the 
open coffin. In spite of themselves they studied its dimensions 
sideways, surmising that the fat Mother Coupeau would never 
be able to get inside of it. Everybody looked at each other 
with this idea in their mind’s eye, without communicating the 
suspicion. A movement took place near the street door as Mr. 
Madinier announced, in a serious and strained voice, with his 
arms akimbo : — 

“Here they are!” 

It was not the hearse, however. ‘There entered in file four 
undertaker’s men, with red faces and the gourdlike hands of 
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packers, all dressed in black clothes, whitened and soiled by 
contact with coffins. Dad Bazouge walked at their head quite 
drunk, but soon as he was at work he recovered his balance. 
Bending his heac. silently, he took in Madame Coupeau’s weight 
at a glance. And things did not drag: the old woman was 
stowed away in about the time it would take one to sneeze. 
A little squint-eyed fellow emptied the bag of bran, and spread 
it out in the coffin, kneading it with his fists as if he wanted to 
make bread. Another fellow, tall and lank, with a quizzical 
air, spread a cloth over it. Two being at the head, and two 
at the feet, the body was raised into the box. To turn one’s 
crape band would not have been done quicker. Those stretch- 
ing their necks could easily have imagined that Mamma Cou- 
peau had jumped into the coffin of her own accord. She fitted 
so exactly that one could barely hear the rustling of her gar- 
ments against the wood. She just touched on all sides like 
a framed picture. Hvidently, the astonished beholders thought 
she must have shrunk since the night before. The little 
squint-eyed fellow holding the cover, waited a moment, till the 
family took a last farewell look, whilst Dad Bazouge put nails 
into his mouth and got ready his hammer. Then Coupeau, his 
two sisters, Gervaise, and others, threw themselves on their 
knees, shedding heavy tears, and kissed Mamma Coupeau’s 
rigid and glazed face. The cover put on, Dad Bazouge drove 
in the nails with the art and swiftness of a box packer, giving 
two strokes for each head. The sobs were drowned in the 
noise of the hammer. 

“Did ever you see such a fuss, on an occasion like this?” 
said Madame Lorilleux to her husband, perceiving the hearse 
at the door. 

The hearse astonished the neighborhood. The tripe seller 
called the grocery boys. The little watchmaker came out upon 
the sidewalk, whilst the other neighbors leaned out at their 
windows. Everybody talked of the lambrequin with its cotton 
fringe. Ah! The Coupeaus would have done better to pay 
their debts! But, as the Lorilleux’s said, “when one is puffed 
up with pride, it will stick out in spite of anything.” 

“It’s shameful!” repeated Gervaise, at the same instant, 
alluding to the chainist and his wife, “to think, those ingrates 
have not brought even a bouquet of violets for their mother.” 

The Lorilleux’s, indeed, came without anything. Madame 
Lerat gave an artificial crown, and there were placed upon the 
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coffin a wreath of immortelles and a bouquet purchased by the 
Coupeaus. The undertaker’s men had to give a tremendous 
shoulder lift to load the hearse. 

The procession was slow to organize. Coupeau and Lo- 
rilleux in redingotes, with hats in their hands, followed as 
mourners. ‘The son, who had been upset by several glasses of 
white wine, imbibed that morning, held on to Lorilleux’s arm, 
shaky in limb, and with a head out of sorts. Then came the 
other men: Mr. Madinier, dressed in black, and very grave 
Mes-Bottes, with an overcoat over his blouse, Boche with his 
conspicuous canary-colored trousers, Lantier, Gaudron, Bibi- 
la-Grillade, Poisson, and still others. The women followed, 
Madame Lorilleux among the first, trailing the deceased’s black 
skirt, Madame Lerat hiding underneath a shawl her improvised 
mourning, a pelisse garnished with lilacs, and in file, Virginia, 
Madame Gaudron, Madame Fauconnier, Mlle. Remanjou ; all 
the rest in the rear. The hearse jogged along, and descended 
slowly Goutte-d’Or Street, through a throng of uncovered peo- 
ple blessing themselves. The four undertaker’s men took the 
lead, two being ahead, the other two right and left of the 
conveyance. Gervaise remained to close the shop. After 
confiding Nana to the care of Madame Boche, she ran to rejoin 
the procession. The little one, held by the portress’ hand, 
looked greatly interested, seeing her grandmother disappear- 
ing at the end of the street in such a beautiful carriage. 

Just at the moment, Gervaise, out of breath, managed to 
catch up with the rear of the procession. Goujet, also, arrived. 
He went along with the men, and turned to salute Gervaise, 
but so quietly and coolly that she shed tears and felt very 
miserable. During the entire journey she kept her handker- 
chief to her eyes. This emotion caused Madame Lorilleux, 
who was dry and overheated, to look at Gervaise askance as 
if she thought her putting on airs and making an unnecessary 
display of a grief she did not really feel. 

In church, the service was quickly dispatched, though the 
mass dragged a little because the priest was very old. Mes- 
Botts and Bibi-la-Grillade had preferred remaining outside on 
account of the collection. Mr. Madinier during the entire 
service studied the priests and communicated his observations 
to Lantier: according to him, these charlatans spitting out 
their Latin didn’t know what they were hawking around ; 
they buried persons the same as they baptized or married 
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them, without retaining in their hearts the slightest sentiment 
for or against them. Then, Madinier found fault with so much 
ceremony, the lights, the solemn voices, this parade before 
families. Verily, one lost one’s own twice over, at home and 
in church. And all the men thought him right. It was to 
them another painful moment when, the mass being finished, a 
prattling of prayers was heard, and when the assistants of the 
priest were obliged to pass around the body sprinkling it with 
holy water. 

Happily, the cemetery was not far distant, the little burial 
ground of La Chapelle, a garden patch which opened out on 
Marcadet Street. The procession arrived straggling, all stamp- 
ing their feet, and each talking of his business. The yawning 
hole near which had been placed the coffin was already frozen, 
and looked weird and stony, like a chalk pit. The under- 
taker’s men, arranged outside the little mounds of rubbish, did 
not think it funny to be waiting in such cold weather, besides 
being bored staring at the hole. Finally, from a little cottage 
a surpliced priest made his appearance. He shivered, and one 
could see his smoking breath at every “de profundis” he 
uttered. At the last sign of the cross, he fled, without any 
desire for a repetition of the ceremony. The gravedigger 
took his shovel, but on account of the frost he could only de- 
tach large clods that tuned a sharp, hollow music at the bottom 
of the grave. It was like a bombardment of the coffin, a serial 
cannonading sufficient to make one think the wood was giving 
away. Such rapid, yet melancholy, music stirs one’s blood ! 
Tears began again. As each member of the procession moved 
away, the detonations of the clods hurled upon the coffin by 
the shovels sounded faintly, and at last were no longer heard. 
Mes-Bottes, blowing in his fingers, remarked aloud : — 

“Ah! thunder and lightning! no! poor Mother Coupeau 
ain’t going to be warm !” 

“Ladies and companions,” said the tinsmith, to a few 
friends remaining in the street with the family, “if you will 
permit us to offer you something.” 

He entered first a wine shop of Marcadet Street. Coming 
down from the cemetery, Geryaise, resting on the sidewalk, 
called to Goujet, who was departing, after bowing to her 
again, “ Why did he not accept a glass?” But he was anxious 
to return to his workshop. They looked at each other for a 
moment silently. 
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“T ask your pardon for the sixty francs,” finally muttered 
the laundress. ‘I was likeacrazy person. I thought of you.” 

“Oh! it’s not worth while, you are excusable,” interrupted 
the blacksmith, “and you know I am always at your service if 
you are in trouble. But don’t say anything to my mother, 
because she has her own ideas and I don’t like to contradict 
her.” 

Gervaise still looked at him, and seeing him so good, so sad- 
looking, with his fine yellow beard, was on the point of accept- 
ing his former proposition, to leave with him and be happy 
together somewhere. Just then a perverse thought entered 
her head, which was to borrow from him her two months’ 
arrear of rent, at no matter what cost. She hesitated and 
resumed in an affectionate tone : — 

“We are not angry, are we?” 

He shook his head in replying : — 

“Certainly not, we shall never get angry. Only, you 
understand, all is ended,” and he strode off, leaving Gervaise 
bewildered, his last words ringing in her ears like a parting 
knell. 

Upon entering the wine dealer’s Gervaise heard within her 
heart the echo of the words: “All is ended.” ‘ Well, if all 
is ended,” she reflected, “‘then I have nothing more to do.” 
Seating herself she swallowed a mouthful of bread and cheese 
and emptied also a glass of wine that tood before her. 

It was a long room, on the ground floor, with a low ceiling, 
and occupied by two large ta.les. Liters of wine, pieces of 
bread, and triangles of Brie cheese upon three plates were laid 
out in line. The company lutche' wichout a spread or even 
plates. At a distance the four undertaker’s men were finish- 
ing their breakfast. 

“Mon Dieu!” explained Mr Madinier, “each one in his 
turn. The old make room ‘or the young. Your lodging will 
appear quite empty when you return,” he said, addressing 
Coupeau. 

“Oh! my brother gives it up,” said Madame Lorilleux, 
sharply. ‘That barrack is a ruin.” 

Coupeau had been played upon by active fingers. Every- 
body pressed him to relinquish the lease. Madame Lerat her- 
self, upon good terms with Lantier and Virginia, and tickled 
with the idea that they must fancy one ancther, spoke of bank- 
ruptcy and the jail, in assuming a frightened appearance. Sud- 
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denly the tinsmith got angry, and excited by liquor, spoke 
ferociously. 

“Listen,” he shouted in his wife’s face, “I insist upon your 
listening to me! Your head always has its own way. But, 
this time, I notify you, I shali follow mine.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Lantier, in response to Coupeau, “if she 
is ever to have a sensible idea, you will require a mallet to 
knock it into her skull.” 

And both of them got at her. This did not prevent, how- 
ever, jaws from masticating. The cheese disappeared, and the 
liters of wine flowed like fountains. Gervaise silently con- 
tinued with her mouth full to chew hastily, as if very hungry. 
When they relaxed somewhat in their talk, she raised her head 
quietly, and said : — 

“That’s enough, eh? What do I care for the shop! I 
don’t want it—do you understand, I don’t want it! All is 
ended !” 

Then, some fresh bread and cheese being ordered, they 
talked business. The Poissons would take the lease, and 
offered to answer for the two last terms. Boche accepted this 
arrangement with an important air, in the name of the land- 
lord. He even let to the Coupeaus, before leaving, a vacant 
apartment on the sixth floor, in the same corridor with the 
Lorilleux’s. As for Lantier, he would like to keep his room, 
if it did not inconvenience the Poissons. The policeman 
bowed his assent. It did not incommode him in the least; 
friends could always understand one another, notwithstanding 
political differences. And Lantier, without further intermed- 
dling, like a person who has concluded his bargain, prepared 
himself an enormous sandwich of Brie cheese, which he ate 
heartily while leaning back in his chair, chuckling with joy, 
and eying Gervaise and Virginia in turn. 

“Hey! Dad Bazouge!” called out Coupeau, “come, take 
a drink, we’re not proud. All of us are workers.” 

The four undertaker’s men, who were leaving, returned 
to drink with the company. It was not a reproach, but the 
old woman weighed her load, and was well worth her glass of 
wine. Dad Bazouge stared at the laundress without uttering 
an improper word. She raised herself, feeling ill at ease, and 
left as the men had about finished chaffing one another. Cou- 
peau, drunk as a lord, recommenced blubbering, and said it 
was grief, 
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In the evening, when Gervaise reached home, she seated 
herself stupidly on a chair. The rooms appeared barren and 
deserted. Truly, things looked very gloomy, for it was not 
only Mamma Coupeau she had buried this day in the little 
garden patch of Marcadet Street; there were also her little 
shop, her former pride of mistress, and still other sentiments. 
Yes, the walls were bare, as well as her heart. It was a com- 
plete fall, and she felt very sore, though still hoping to pick up 
later in a luckier and brighter future. 
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THE MORTGAGE. 
By WILL M. CARLETON. 
[1845-.] 


We worked through spring and winter—through summer and 
through fall — 

But the mortgage worked the hardest and the steadiest of us all; 

It worked on nights and Sundays —it worked each holiday — 

It settled down among us, and it never went away. 

Whatever we kept from it seemed a’most as bad as theft; 

It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and left. 

The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and sometimes not; 

The dark-browed, scowling mortgage was forever on the spot. 

The weevil and the cutworm, they went as well as came; 

The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all the same. 

It nailed up every window — stood guard at every door — 

And happiness and sunshine made their home with us no more. 


Till with failing crop: and sickness we got stalled upon the grade, 

And there came a dark day on us when the interest wasn’t paid; 

And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o’ lost my hold, 

And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was cheaply sold. 

The children left and scattered when they hardly yet were grown; 

My wife she pined an’ perished, an’ I found myself alone. 

What she died of was “a mystery,” an’ the doctors never knew; 

But I knew she died of mortgage —just as well’s I wanted to. 

Tf to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctors’ art, 

They’d ha’ found a mortgage lying on that woman’s broken heart. 

Worm or beetle—drought or tempest—on a farmer’s land may 
fall; 

But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ’gainst them all. 
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FATHER DAMON AND RUTH LEIGH.} 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
(From ‘‘ The Golden House.’’) 


(Cartes Duptny Warner, American man of letters, was born at Plain- 
field, Mass., September 12, 1829, and graduated at Hamilton College. He prac- 
ticed law in Chicago (1856-1860); removing to Hartford, Conn., he became, in 
1861, editor of the Press, and in 1867 of the Courant. His first noted work 
was ‘‘My Summer in a Garden’? (1870), collected from the Oourant. He has 
also written: ‘¢‘Saunterings”’ (1872), ‘‘ Backlog Studies’’ (1872), ‘‘The Gilded 
Age”? (with Mark Twain, 1873), ‘‘Baddeck and That Sort of Thing” (1874), 

‘*My Winter onthe Nile’? (1876 ; issued as ‘‘ Mummies and Moslems”’), ‘In 

the Levaut” (1877), ‘‘ Being a Boy’’ (1877), ‘‘In the Wilderness”? (1878), 
‘‘The American Newspaper” (1879), ‘‘ Washington Irving” (1881 and 1892), 
‘Captain John Smith”? (1881), ‘‘A Roundabout Journey’? (1883), ‘‘ Their 
Pilgrimage ’’ (1886), ‘‘On Horseback”? (travels in the South and Southwest, 
1888), ‘Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada” (1889), 
“A Little Journey in the World”? (1889), ‘‘ Looking Forward’’ (1890), ‘ Our 
Italy, Southern Cailfornia” (1890), ‘‘ As We Were Saying”? (1891), ‘As We 
Go’’ (1893), ‘The Golden House”? (1894), ‘The Relation of Literature to 
Life” (1896), etc.] 


[The priest has visited a fallen girl in the hospital. J 


FatHEeR Damon knelt for a moment by the bedside, utter- 
ing a hardly articulate prayer. The girl’s eyes were closed. 
When he rose she opened them with a look of gratitude, and 
with the sign of blessing he turned away. 

He intended to hasten from the house. He wanted to be 
alone. His trouble seemed to him greater than that of the 
suffering girl. What had he done? What was he in thought 
better than she? Was this intruding human element always 
to cross the purpose of his spiritual life? 

As he was passing through the wide hallway, the door of 
the reception room was open, and he saw Dr. Leigh seated at 
the table, with a piece of work in her hands. She looked up, 
and stopped him with an unspoken inquiry in her face. It was 
only civil to pause a moment and tel! her about the patient, 
and as he stepped within the room she rose. 

“You should rest a moment, Father Damon. I know what 
these scenes are.” 

Yielding weakly, as he knew, he took the offered chair. 
But he raised his hand in refusal of the glass of wine which 
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she ae ready for him on the table and offered before he could 
speak. 

“But you must,” she said with a smile. “It is the doctor’s 
prescription.” 

She did not look like a doctor. She had laid aside the 
dusty walking dress, the business jacket, the ugly little hat of 
felt, the battered reticule. In her simple house costume she 
was the woman, homelike, sympathetic, gentle, with the ever- 
lasting appeal of the strong feminine nature. It was not a 
temptress who stood before him, but a helpful woman, in whose 
kind eyes — how beautiful they were in this moment of sym- 
pathy — there was trust — and rest —and peace. 

“So,” she said, when he had taken the much-needed draught ; 
“in the hospital you must obey the rules, one of which is to let 
no one sink in exhaustion.” 

She had taken her seat now, and resumed her work. Father 
Damon was looking at her, seeing the woman, perhaps, as he 
never had seen her before, a certain charm in her quiet figure 
and modest self-possession, while the thought of her life, of - 
her labors, as he had seen her now for months and months of 
entire sacrifice of self, surged through his brain in a whirl 
of emotion that seemed sweeping him away. But when he 
spoke it was of the girl, and as if to himself. 

“JT was sorry to let her go that day. Friendless, I should 
have known. Idid know. I should have felt. You——” 

“No,” she said gently, interrupting him; “that was my 
business. You should not accuse yourself. It was a physi- 
cian’s business.” 

“Yes, a physician—the great Physician. The Master 
never let the sin hinder His compassion for the sinner.” 

To this she could make no reply. Presently she looked up 
and said: “But I am sure your visit was a great comfort to the 
poor girl! She was very eager to see you.” 

“T do not know.” 

His air was still abstracted. He was hardly thinking of 
the girl, after all, but of himself, of the woman who sat before 
him. It seemed to him that he would have given the world to 
escape — to fly from her, to fly from himself. Some invisible 
force held him—a strong, new, and yet not new, emotion, a 
power that seemed to clutch his very life. He could not think 
clearly about it. In all his discipline, in his consecration, in 
his vows of separation from the world, there seemed to have 
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been no shield prepared for this. The human asserted itself, 
and came in, overwhelming his guards and his barriers like a 
strong flood in the springtime of the year, breaking down all 
artificial contrivances. “They reckon ill who leave me out,” 
is the everlasting cry of the human heart, the great passion of 
life, incarnate in the first man and the first woman. 

With a supreme effort of his iron will —is the Will, after 
all, stronger than Love?— Father Damon arose. He stretched 
out his hand to say farewell. She also stood, and she felt the 
hand tremble that held hers. 

“God bless you!” he said. “You are so good.” 

He was going. He took her other hand, and was looking 
down upon her face. She looked up, and their eyes met. It 
was for an instant, a flash, glance for glance, as swift as the 
stab of daggers. 

All the power of heaven and earth could not recall that 
glance nor undo its revelations. The man and the woman stood 
face to face revealed. 

He bent down towards her face. Affrighted by his passion, 
scarcely able to stand in her sudden emotion, she started back. 
The action, the instant of time, recalled him to himself. He 
dropped her hands, and was gone. And the woman, her knees 
refusing any longer to support her, sank into a chair, helpless, 
and saw him go, and knew in that moment the height of a 
woman’s joy, the depth of a woman’s despair. 

It had come to her! Steeled by her science, shielded by her 
philanthropy, schooled in indifference to love, it had come to 
her! And it was hopeless. Hopeless? It was absurd. Her 
life was determined. In no event could it be in harmony with 
his opinions, with his religion, which was dearer to him than 
life. There was a great gulf between them which she could 
not pass unless she ceased to be herself. And he? A severe 
priest! Vowed and consecrated against human passion! What 
a government of the world —if there were any government — 
that could permit such a thing! It was terrible. 

And yet she was loved! That sang in her heart with all 
the pain, with all the despair. And with it all was a great 
pity for him, alone, gone into the wilderness, as it would seem 
to him, to struggle with his fierce temptation. 

{t had come on darker as she sat there. The lamps were 
lighted, and she was reminded of some visits she must make. 
She went, mechanically, to her room to prepare for going. The 
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old jacket, which she took up, did look rather rusty. She went 
to the press —it was not much of a wardrobe — and put on the 
one that was reserved for holidays. Andthe hat? Her friends 
had often joked her about the hat, but now for the first time 
she seemed to see it as it might appear to others. As she held 
it in her hand, and then put it on before the mirror, she smiled 
a little, faintly, at its appearance. And then she laid it aside 
for her better hat. She never had been so long in dressing 
before. And in the evening, too, when it could make no dif- 
ference! It might, after all, be a little more cheerful for her 
forlorn patients. Perhaps she was not conscious that she was 
making selections, that she was paying a little more attention 
to her toilet than usual. Perhaps it was only the woman who 
was conscious that she was loved. 

It would be difficult to say what emotion was uppermost in 
the mind of Father Damon as he left the house — mortification, 
contempt of himself, or horror. But there was a sense of 
escape, of physical escape, and the imperative need of it, that 
quickened his steps almost intoarun. In the increasing dark, 
at this hour, in this quarter of the town, there were compara- 
tively few whose observation of him would recall him to him- 
self. He thought only of escape, and of escape from that 
quarter of the city that was the witness of his labors and his 
failure. For the moment to get away from this was the one 
necessity, and without reasoning in the matter, only feeling, 
he was hurrying, stumbling in his haste, northward. Before 
he went to the hospital he had been tired, physically weary. 
He was scarcely conscious of it now; indeed, his body, his 
hated body, seemed lighter, and the dominant spirit now awak- 
ened to contempt of it had a certain pleasure in testing it, in 
drawing upon its vitality, to the point of exhaustion if possible. 
It should be seen which was master. 

His rapid pace presently brought him into one of the great 
avenues leading to Harlem. That was the direction he wished 
to go. That was where he knew, without making any decision, 
he must go, to the haven of the house of his order, on the 
heights beyond Harlem. A train was just clattering along on 
the elevated road above him. He could see the faces at the 
windows, the black masses crowding the platforms. It went 
pounding by as if it were freight from another world. He was 
in haste, but haste to escape from himself. That way, bearing 
him along with other people, and in the moving world, was to 
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bring him in touch with humanity again, and so with what was 
most hateful in himself. He must be alone. But there was a 
deeper psychological reason than that for walking, instead of 
availing himself of the swiftest method of escape. He was not 
fleeing from justice or pursuit. When the mind is in torture 
and the spirit is torn, the instinctive effort is to bodily activity, 
to force physical exertion, as if there must be compensation for 
the mental strain in the weariness of nature. The priest obeyed 
this instinct, as if it were possible to walk away from himself, 
and went on, at first with almost no sense of weariness. 

And the shame! He could not bear to be observed. It 
seemed to him that every one would see in his face that he was 
a recreant priest, perjured and forsworn. And so great had 
been his spiritual pride! So removed he had deemed himself 
from the weakness of humanity! And he had yielded at the 
first temptation, and the commonest of all temptations! Thank 
God, he had not quite yielded. He had fled. And yet, how 
would it have been if Ruth Leigh had not had a moment of 
reserve, of prudent repulsion! He groaned in anguish. The 
sin was in the intention. It was no merit of his that he had 
not with a kiss of passion broken his word to his Lord and 
lost his soul. 

It was remorse that was driving him alcng the avenue; no 
room for any other thought yet, or feeling. Perhaps it is true 
in these days that the old-fashioned torture known as remorse 
is rarely experienced except under the name of detection. But 
it was a reality with this highly sensitive nature, with this 
conscience educated to the finest edge of feeling. The world 
need never know his moment’s weakness; Ruth Leigh he could 
trust as he would have trusted his own sister to guard his honor 
—that was all over —never, he was sure, would she even by 
a look recall the past; but he knew how he had fallen, and 
the awful measure of his lapse from loyalty to his Master. 
And how could he ever again stand before erring, sinful men 
and women and speak about that purity which he had vio- 
lated? Could repentance, confession, penitence, wipe away 
this stain? ... 

She loved beauty; she was fond of flowers; often she had 
spoken to him of her childish delight in her little excursions, 
rarely made, into the country. He could see her now standing 
just there and feasting her eyes on this noble panorama, and 
he could see her face all aglow, as she might turn to him and 
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say, “Isn’t it beautiful, Father Damon?” And she was down 
in those reeking streets, climbing about in the foul tenement 
houses, taking a sick child in her arms, speaking a word of 
cheer —a good physician going about doing good! 

And it might have been! Why was it that this peace of 
nature should bring up her image, and that they should seem 
in harmony? Was not the love of beauty and of goodness the 
same thing? Did God require in His service the atrophy of 
the affections? As long as he was in the world was it right 
that he should isolate himself from any of its sympathies and 
trials? Why was it not a higher life to enter into the common 
lot, and suffer, if need be, in the struggle to purify and ennoble 
all? He remembered the days he had once passed in the Trap- 
pist monastery of Gethsemane. The perfect peace of mind of 
the monks was purchased at the expense of the extirpation of 
every want, all will, every human interest. Were these men 
anything but specimens in a Museum of Failures? And yet, 
for the time being, it had seemed attractive to him, this simple 
vegetable existence, whose only object was preparation for death 
by the extinction of all passion and desire. No, these were not 
soldiers of the Lord, but the faint-hearted, who had slunk into 
the hospital. 

All this afternoon he was drifting in thought, arraigning 
his past life, excusing it, condemning it, and trying to forecast 
its future. Was this a trial of his constancy and faith, or had 
he made a mistake, entered upon a slavish career, from which 
he ought to extricate himself at any cost of the world’s opinion? 
But presently he was aware that in all these debates with him- 
self her image appeared. He was trying to fit his life to the 
thought of her. And when this became clearer in his tortured 
mind, the woman appeared as a temptation. It was not, then, 
the love of beauty, not even the love of humanity, and very 
far from being the service of his Master, that he was dis- 
cussing, but only his desire for one person. It was that, then, 
that made him, for that fatal instant, forget his vow, and yield 
to the impulse of human passion. The thought of that moment 
stung him with confusion and shame. There had been moments 
in this afternoon’s wandering when it had seemed possible for 
him to ask for release, and to take up a human, sympathetic 
life with her, in mutual consecration in the service of the Lord’s 
poor. Yes, and by love to lead her into a higher conception of 
the Divine love. But this breaking a solemn vow at the dic- 
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tates of passion was a mortal sin — there was no other name for 
it —a sin demanding repentance and expiation. 

As he at last turned homeward, facing the great city and 
his life there, this became more clear to him. He walked 
rapidly. The lines of his face became set in a hard judgment 
of himself. He thought no more of escaping from himself, but 
of subduing himself, stamping out the appeals of his lower 
nature. It was in this mood that he returned. . . . 

There was no conscious wavering in his purpose. But from 
much dwelling upon the thought, from much effort rather to 
put it away, his desire only to see her grew stronger day by 
day. He had no fear. He longed to test himself. He was 
sure that he would be impassive, and be all the stronger for the 
test. He was more devoted than ever in his work. He was 
more severe with himself, more charitable to others, and he 
could not doubt that he was gaining a hold — yes, a real hold 
—upon the lives of many about him. The attendance was 
better at the chapel; more of the penitent and forlorn came to 
him for help. And how alone he was! My God, never even 
to see her! 

In fact, Ruth Leigh was avoiding him. It was partly from 
a womanly reserve — called into expression in this form for the 
first time—and partly from a wish to spare him pain. She 
had been under no illusion from the first about the hopelessness 
of the attachment. She comprehended his character so thor- 
oughly that she knew that for him any fall from his ideal would 
mean his ruin. He was one of the rare spirits of faith astray 
in a skeptical age. Fora time she had studied curiously his 
efforts to adapt himself to his surroundings. One of these was 
joining a Knights of Labor lodge. Another was his approach 
to the ethical-culture movement of some of the leaders in the 
Neighborhood Guild. Another was his interest in the philan- 
thropic work of agnostics like herself. She could see that he, 
burning with zeal to save the souls of men, and believing that 
there was no hope for the world except in the renunciation of 
the world, instinctively shrank from these contacts, which, 
nevertheless, he sought in the spirit of a Jesuit missionary to 
a barbarous tribe. 

It was possible for such a man to be for a time overmastered 
by human passion; it was possible even that he might reason 
himself temporarily into conduct that this natural passion 
seemed to justify; yet she never doubted that there would fol- 
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low an awakening from that state of mind as from a horrible 
delusion. It was simply because Ruth Leigh was guided by the 
exercise of reason, and had built up her scheme of life upon facts 
that she believed she could demonstrate, that she saw so clearly 
their relations, and felt that the faith, which was to her only a va- 
gary of the material brain, was to him an integral part of his life. 

Love, to be sure, was as unexpected in her scheme of life 
as it was in his; but there was on her part no reason why she 
should not yield to it. There was every reason in her nature 
and in her theory why she should, for, bounded as her vision 
of life was by this existence, love was the highest conceivable 
good in life. It had been with a great shout of joy that the 
consciousness had come to her that she loved and was loved. 
Though she might never see him again, this supreme experi- 
ence for man or woman, this unsealing of the sacred fountain 
of life, would be for her an enduring sweetness in her lonely 
and laborious pilgrimage. How strong leve is they best know 
to whom it is offered and denied. 

And why, so far as she was concerned, should she deny it? 
An ordinary woman probably would not. Love is reason 
enough. Why should artificial conventions defeat it? Why 
should she sacrifice herself, if he were willing to brave the 
opinion of the world for her sake? Was it any new thing for 
good men to do this? But Ruth Leigh was not an ordinary 
woman. Perhaps if her intellect had not been so long dominant 
over her heart it would have been different. But the habit of 
being guided by reason was second nature. She knew that not 
only his vow, but the habit of life engendered by the vow, was 
an insuperable barrier. And besides, and this was the touch- 
stone of her conception of life and duty, she felt that if he were 
to break his vow, though she might love him, her respect for 
him would he impaired. 

It was a singular phenomenon — very much remarked at the 
time — that the women who did not in the least share Father 
Damon’s spiritual faith, and would have called themselves in 
contradistinction materialists, were those who admired him 
most, were in a way his followers, loved to attend his services, 
were inspired by his personality, and drawn to him in a loving 
loyalty. The attraction to these very women was his unworld- 
liness, his separateness, his devotion to an ideal which in their 
reason seemed a delusion. And no women would have been 
more sensitive than they to his fall from his spiritual pinnacle. 
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“Ropert! dear Robert,” she said, clinging to him — “there 
is bad news, —tell me —there is something to tell me! Oh! 
what is it — what is it?” 

It was almost like a child’s wail. His brow contracted still 
more painfully. 

“My darling,” he said ; “my darling—my dear, dear wife 
and he bent his head down to her as she lay against his breast, 
kissing her hair with a passion of pity, of remorse, of tender- 
ness, which seemed to rend his whole nature. 

“ Tell me — tell me — Robert!” 

He guided her gently across the room, past the sofa over 
which her work lay scattered, past the flower table, now a 
many-colored mass of roses, which was her especial pride, past 
the remains of a brick castle which had delighted Mary’s won- 
dering eyes and mischievous fingers an hour or two before, to 
a low chair by the open window looking on the wide moonlit 
expanse of cornfield. He put her into it, walked to the win- 
dow on the other side of the room, shut it, and drew down the 
blind. Then he went back to her, and sank down beside her, 
kneeling, her hands in his — 

“My dear wife — you have loved me — you do love me?” 

She could not answer, she could only press his hands with 
her cold fingers, with a look and gesture that implored him to 
speak. 

“Catherine” —he said, still kneeling before her—‘“ you 
remember that night you came down to me in the study, the 
night I told you I was in trouble and you could not help me. 
Did you guess from what I said what the trouble was?” 

“Yes,” she answered, trembling, “yes, I did, Robert; I 
thought you were depressed — troubled — about religion.” 
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“And I know,” —he said with an outburst of feeling, kiss- 
ing her hands as they lay in his— “I know very well that you 
went upstairs and prayed for me, my white-souled angel! 
But, Catherine, the trouble grew —it got blacker and blacker. 
You were there beside me, and you could not help me. I 
dared not tell you about it; I could only struggle on alone, 
so terribly alone, sometimes; and now I am beaten, beaten. 
And I come to you to ask you to help me in the only thing 
that remains to me. Help me, Catherine, to be an honest 
man — to follow conscience — to say and do the truth !” 

“Robert,” she said piteously, deadly pale, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, my poor darling!” he cried, with a kind of moan of 
pity and misery. Then, still holding her, he said, with strong 
deliberate emphasis, looking into the gray-blue eyes — the 
quivering face so full of austerity and delicacy : — 

“For six or seven months, Catherine —really for much 
longer, though I never knew it—TI have keen fighting with 
doubt — doubt of orthodox Christianity — doubt of what the 
Church teaches — of what I have to say and preach every Sun- 
day. First it crept on me I knew not how. Then the weight 
grew heavier, and I began to struggle with it. I felt I must 
struggle with it. Many men, I suppose, in my position would 
have trampled on their doubts— would have regarded them. 
as sin in themselves, would have felt it their duty to ignore 
them as much as possible, trusting to time and God’s help. I 
could not ignore them. The thought of questioning the most 
sacred beliefs that you and I” — and his voice faltered a mo- 
ment— ‘held in common, was misery to me. On the other 
hand, I knew myself. I knew that I could no more go on 
living to any purpose, with a whole region of the mind shut 
up, as it were, barred away from the rest of me, than I could 
go on living with a secret between myself and you. I could 
not hold my faith by a mere tenure of tyranny and fear. 
Faith that is not free—that is not the faith of the whole 
ereature, body, soul, and intellect —seemed to me a faith 
worthless both to God and man!” 

Catherine looked at him stupefied. The world seemed to 
be turning round her. Infinitely more terrible than his actual 
words was the accent running through words and tone and ges- 
ture —the accent of irreparableness. as of something dismally 
done and finished. What did it all mean? For what had he 
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brought her there? She sat stunned, realizing with awful 
force the feebleness, the inadequacy, of her own fears. 

He, meanwhile, had paused a moment, meeting her gaze with 
those yearning, sunken eyes. Then he went on, his voice chan- 
ging a little. 

“ But if I had wished it ever so much, I could not have 
helped myself. The process, so to speak, had gone too far by 
the time I knew where I was. I think the change must have 
begun before the Mile End time. Looking back, I see the 
foundations were laid in —in— the work of last winter.” 

She shivered. He stooped and kissed her hands again pas- 
sionately. ‘Am I poisoning even the memory of our past for 
you?” he cried. Then, restraining himself at once, he hurried. 
on again—‘“ After Mile End you remember I began to see much 
of the Squire. Oh, my wife, don’t look at meso! It was not 
his doing in any true sense. I am not such a weak shuttlecock 
as that! But being where I was before our intimacy began, 
his influence hastened everything. I don’t wish to minimize 
it. Iwas not made to stand alone!” 

And again that bitter, perplexed, half-scornful sense of his 
own pliancy at the hands of circumstance, as compared with 
the rigidity of other men, descended upon him. Catherine 
made a faint movement as though to draw her hands away. 

“Was it well,” she said, in a voice which sounded like a 
harsh echo of her own, “was it right for a clergyman to dis- 
cuss sacred things — with such a man ?” 

He let her hands go, guided for the moment by a delicate 
imperious instinct which bade him appeal to something else 
than love. Rising, he sat down opposite to her on the low 
window seat, while she sank back into her chair, her fingers 
clinging to the arm of it, the lamplight far behind deepening 
all the shadows of the face, the hollows in the cheeks, the line 
of experience and will about the mouth. The stupor in which 
she had just listened to him was beginning to break up. Wild 
forces of condemnation and resistance were rising in her ; 
and he knew it. He knew, too, that as yet she only half 
realized the situation, and that blow after blow still remained 
to him to deal. 

“ Was it right that I should discuss religious matters with 
the Squire?” he repeated, his face resting on his hands. 
“What are religious matters, Catherine, and what are not?” 

Then, still controlling himself rigidly, his eyes fixed on the 
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shadowy face of his wife, his ear catching her quick uneven 
breath, he went once more through the dismal history of the 
last few months, dwelling on his state of thought before the 
intimacy with Mr. Wendover began, on his first attempts to 
escape the Squire’s influence, on his gradual pitiful surrender. 
Then he told the story of the last memorable waik before the 
Squire’s journey, of the moment in the study afterward, and 
of the months of feverish reading and wrestling which had 
followed. Halfway through it a new despair seized him. 
What was the good of all he was saying? He was speaking 
a language she did not really understand. What were all 
these critical and literary considerations to her? 

The rigidity of her silence showed him that her sympathy 
was not with him, that in comparison with the vibrating pro- 
test of her own passionate faith which must be now ringing 
through her, whatever he could urge must seem to her the 
merest culpable trifling with the soul’s awful destinies. In 
an instant of tumultuous speech he could not convey to her 
the temper and results of his own complex training, and on 
that training, as he very well knew, depended the piercing, 
convincing force of all that he was saying. There were gulfs 
between them— gulfs which as it seemed to him, in a miser- 
able insight, couid never be bridged again. Oh! the frightful 
separateness of experience ! 

Still he struggled on. He brought the story down to the 
conversation at the Hall, described —in broken words of fire 
and pain—the moment of spiritual wreck which had come 
upon him in the August lane, his night of struggle, his resolve 
to go to Mr. Grey. And all through he was not so much 
narrating as pleading a cause, and that not his own, but 
Love’s. Love was at the bar, and it was for love that the 
eloquent voice, the pale varying face, were really pleading, 
through all the long story of intellectual change. 

At the mention of Mr. Grey, Catherine grew restless; she 
sat up suddenly, with a ery of bitterness. 

“Robert, why did you go away from me? It was cruel. 
I should have known first. He had no right — no right!” 

She clasped her hands round her knees, her beautiful mouth 
set and stern. ‘The moon had been sailing westward all this 
time, and as Catherine bent forward, the yellow light caught 
her face, and brought out the haggard change in it. He held 
out his hands to her with a low groan, helpless against her 
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reproach, her jealousy. He dared not speak of what Mr. Grey 
had done for him, of the tenderness of his counsel toward her 
specially. He felt that everything he could say would but 
torture the wounded heart still more. 

But she did not notice the outstretched hands. She coy- 
ered her face in silence a moment as though trying to see 
her way more clearly through the mazes of disaster; and 
he waited. At last she looked up. 

“T cannot foliow all you have been saying,” she said 
almost harshly. “I know so little of books, I cannot give 
them the place you do. You say you have convinced your- 
self the Gospels are like other books, full of mistakes, and 
eredulous, like the people of the time; and therefore you 
can’t take what they say as you used to take it. But what 
does it all quite mean? Oh, Iam not clever—I cannot sce 
my way clear from thing to thing as you do. If there are 
mistakes, does it matter so — so —terribly to you?” and she 
faltered. “Do you think nothing is true because something 
may be false? Did not—did not — Jesus stil] live, and die, 
and rise again?— can you doubt — do you doubt —that He 
rose —that He is God—that He is in heaven — that we shall 
see Him?” 

She threw an intensity into every word, which made the 
short, breathless questions thrill through him, through the 
nature saturated and steeped as hers was in Christian asso- 
ciation, with a bitter accusing force. But he did not flinch 
from them. 

“I can believe no longer in an incarnation and resurrection,” 
he said slowly, but with a resolute plainness. “ Christ is risen 
in our hearts, in the Christian life of charity. Miracle is a 
natural product of human feeling and imagination ; and God 
was in Jesus — preéminently, as He is in all great souls, but 
not otherwise —not otherwise in kind than He is in me or 
you.” 

His voice dropped to a whisper. She grew paler and paler. 

“So to you,” she said presently, in the same strange, altered 
voice, “my father — when I saw that light on his face before 
he died, when I heard him cry, ‘ Master, I come!’ was dying — 
deceived — deluded. Perhaps even,” and she trembled, “ you 
think it ends here — our life — our love?” 

It was agony to him to see her driving herself through this 
piteous catechism. The lantern of memory flashed a moment 
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on to the immortal picture of Faust and Margaret. Was it 
not only that winter they had read the scene together ? 

Forcibly he possessed himself once more of those closely 
locked hands, pressing their coldness on his own burning eyes 
and forehead in hopeless silence. 

* Do you, Robert ?” she repeated insistingly. 

“‘T know nothing,” he said, his eyes still hidden. ‘I know 
nothing! But I trust God with all that is dearest to me, — 
with our love, with the soul that is His breath, His work 
in us {7 
‘The pressure of her despair seemed to be wringing his own 
faith out of him, forcing into definiteness things and thoughts 
that had been lying in an accepted, even a welcomed, obscurity. 

She tried again to draw her hands away, but he would not 
let them go. ‘And the end of it all, Robert?” she said — 
“the end of it?” 

Never did he forget the note of that question, the desolation 
of it, the indefinable change of accent. It drove him into a 
harsh abruptness of reply : — 

“The end of it—so far— must be, if I remain an honest 
man, that I must give up my living, that I must cease to be 
a minister of the Church of England. What the course of our 
life after that shall be is in your hands — absolutely.” 

She caught her breath painfully. His heart was breaking 
for her, a.id yet there was something in her manner now which 
kept down caresses and repressed all words. 

Suddenly, however, as he sat there mutely watching her, 
he found her at his knees, uer dear arms around him, her face 
against his breast. 

“Robert, my husband, my darling, it cannot be! It is a 
madness —a delusion. God is trying you, andme! You can- 
not be planning so to desert Him, so to deny Christ — you can- 
not, my husband. Come away with me, away from books and 
work, into some quiet place where He can make Himself heard. 
You are overdone, overdriven. Do nothing now —say nothing 
—except tome. Be patient alittle, and He will give you back 
Himself! What can books and arguments matter to you or 
me? Have we not known and felt Him as He is —have we not, 
Robert? Come!” 

She pushed herself backward, smiling at him with an ex- 
quisite tenderness. The tears were streaming down her cheeks. 
They were wet on hisown. Another moment and Robert would 
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have lost the only clew which remained to him through the 
mists of this bewildering world. He would have yielded again 
as he had many times yielded before, for infinitely less reason, 
to the urgent pressure of another’s individuality, and having 
jeopardized love for truth, he would now have murdered — or 
tried to murder —in himself, the sense of truth, for love. 

But he did neither. 

Holding her close pressed against him, he said in breaks 
of intense speech: “If you wish, Catherine, I will wait—I 
will wait till you bid me speak— but I warn you—there is 
something dead in me—something gone and broken. It can 
never live again— except in forms which now it would only 
pain you more to think of. It is not that I think differently 
of this point or that point — but of life and religion altogether. 
—AI see God’s purposes in quite other proportions as it were. 
— Christianity seems to me something small and local. — Be- 
hind it, around it — including it —I see the great drama of the 
world, sweeping on—led by God—from change to change, 
from act to act. It is not that Christianity is false, but that 
it is only an imperfect human reflection of a part of truth. 
Truth has never been, can never be, contained in any one creed 
or system !” 

She heard, but through her exhaustion, through the bitter 
sinking of hope, she only half understood. Only she realized 
that she and he were alike helpless — both struggling in the 
grip of some force outside themselves, inexorable, ineluctable. 

Robert felt her arms relaxing, felt the dead weight of her 
form against him. He raised her to her feet, he half carried 
her to the door, and on to the stairs. She was nearly fainting, 
but her will held her at bay. He threw open the door of 
their room, led her in, lifted her— unresisting —on to the bed. 
Then her head fell to one side, and her lips grew ashen. In 
an instant or two he had done for her all that his medical 
knowledge could suggest with rapid, decided hands. She was 
not quite unconscious ; she drew up round her, as though with 
a strong vague sense of chill, the shawl he laid over her, and 
gradually the slightest shade of color came back to her lips. 
But as soon as she opened her eyes and met those of Robert 
fixed upon her, the heavy lids dropped again. 

“Would you rather be alone?” he said to her, kneeling 
beside her. 

She made a faint affirmative movement of the head, and the 
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cold hand he had been chafing tried feebly to withdraw itself. 
He rose at once, and stood a moment beside her, looking down 
at her. Then he went. 


He shut the door softly, and went downstairs again. It 
was between ten and eleven. The lights in the lower passage 
were just extinguished ; every one else in the house had gone 
to bed. Mechanically he stooped and put away the child’s 
bricks, he pushed the chairs back into their places, and then he 
paused awhile before the open window. But there was not a 
tremor on the set face. He felt himself capable of no more 
emotion. The fount of feeling, of pain, was for the moment 
dried up. What he was mainly noticing was the effect of some 
occasional gusts of night wind on the moonlit cornfield; the 
silver ripples they sent through it; the shadows thrown by 
some great trees in the western corners of the field; the glory 
of the moon itself in the pale immensity of the sky. 

Presently he turned away, leaving one lamp still burning 
in the room, softly unlocked the hall door, took his hat, and 
went out. He walked up and down the wood path or sat on 
the bench there for some time, thinking indeed, but thinking 
with a certain stern practical dryness. Whenever he felt the 
thrill of feeling stealing over him again, he would make a 
sharp effort at repression. Physically he could not bear much 
more, and he knew it. A part remained for him to play, which 
must be played with tact, with prudence, and with firmness. 
Strength and nerves had been sufficiently weakened already. 
For his wife’s sake, his people’s sake, his honorable reputation’s 
sake, he must guard himself from a collapse which might mean 
far more than physical failure. 

So in the most patient, methodical way he began to plan out 
the immediate future. As to waiting, the matter was still in 
Catherine’s hands; but he knew that finely tempered soul: 
he knew that when she had mastered her poor woman’s self, 
as she had always mastered it from her childhood, she would 
not bid him wait... . 

Midnight! The sounds rolled silverly out, effacing the soft 
murmurs of the night. So the long interminable day was over, 
and a new morning had begun. He rose, listening to the 
echoes of the bell, and—as the tide of feeling surged back 
upon him — passionately commending the newborn day to 
God. 
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Then he turned toward the house, put the light out in the 
drawing-room, and went upstairs, stepping cautiously. He 
opened the door of Catherine’s room. The moonlight was 
streaming in through the white blinds. Catherine, who had 
undressed, was lying now with her face hidden in the pillow, 
and one white-sleeved arm flung across little Mary’s cot. The 
night was hot, and the child would evidently have thrown off 
all its coverings had it not been for the mother’s hand, which 
lay lightly on the tiny shoulder, keeping one thin blanket in 
its place. 

*“‘ Catherine,” he whispered, standing beside her. 

She turned, and by the light of the candle he held shaded 
from her, he saw the austere remoteness of her look, as of one 
who had been going through deep waters of misery, alone with 
God. His heart sank. For the first time that look seemed to 
exclude him from her inmost life. 

He sank down beside her, took the hand lying on the child, 
and laid down his head upon it, mutely kissing it. But he 
said nothing. Of what further avail could words be just then 
to either of them? Only he felt through every fiber the cold- 
ness, the irresponsiveness, of those fingers lying in his. 

“ Would it prevent your sleeping,” he asked her presently, 
“if I came to read here, as I used to when you were ill? I 
could shade the light from you, of course.” 

She raised her head suddenly. 

“ But you— you ought to sleep.” 

Her tone was anxious, but strangely quiet and aloof. 

“Impossible!” he said, pressing his hand over his eyes as 
he rose. “At any rate I will read first.” 

His sleeplessness at any time of excitement or strain was so 
inveterate, and so familiar to them both by now, that she could 
say nothing. She turned away with a long sobbing breath, 
which seemed to go through her from head to foot. He stood 
a moment beside her, fighting strong impulses of remorse and 
passion, and ultimately maintaining silence and self-control. 

In another minute or two he was sitting beside her feet, in 
a low chair drawn to the edge of the bed, the light arranged 
so as to reach his book without touching either mother or child. 
He had run over the bookshelf in his own room, shrinking 
painfully from any of his common religious favorites as one 
shrinks from touching a still sore and throbbing nerve, and 
had at last carried off a volume of Spenser. 
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And so the night began to wear away. For the first hour 
or two, every now and then, a stifled sob would make itself just 
faintly heard. It was a sound to wring the heart, for what it 
meant was that not even Catherine Elsmere’s extraordinary 
powers of self-suppression could avail to check the outward 
expression of an inward torture. Each time it came and went, 
it seemed to Elsmere that a fraction of his youth went with it. 

At last exhaustion brought her a restless sleep. As soon as 
Elsmere caught the light breathing which told him she was 
not conscious of her grief, or of him, his book slipped on to his 
knee. 

Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 
And all the posts adorn as doth behoove, 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 
For to receive this saint with honor due 
That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps and humble reverence, 
She cometh in before the Almighty’s view. 


The leaves fell over as the book dropped, and these lines, 
which had been to him, as to other lovers, the utterance of his 
own bridal joy, emerged. They brought about him a host of 
images—a little gray church penetrated everywhere by the 
roar of a swollen river; outside, a road filled with empty 
farmers’ carts, and shouting children carrying branches of 
mountain ash — winding on and up into the heart of wild hills 
dyed with reddening fern, the sun gleams stealing from crag to 
crag, and shoulder to shoulder ; inside, row after row of intent 
faces, all turned toward the central passage, and, moving 
toward him, a figure “clad all in white, that seems a virgin 
best,” whose every step brings nearer to him the heaven of his 
heart’s desire. Everything is plain to him,— Mrs. Thorn- 
burgh’s round cheeks and marvelous curls and jubilant airs, 
— Mrs. Leyburn’s mild and tearful pleasure, the Vicar’s solid 
satisfaction. With what confiding joy had those who loved her 
given her to him! And he knows well that out of all griefs, 
the grief he has brought upon her in two short years is the one 
which will seem to her hardest to bear. Very few women of 
the present day could feel this particular calamity as Catherine 
Elsmere must feel it. 

“Was it a crime to love and win you, my darling?” he 
cried to her in his heart. ‘Ought I to have had more self- 
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knowledge, could I have guessed where I was taking you? 
Oh, how could I know — how could I know!” 

But it was impossible to him to sink himself wholly in the 
past. Inevitably such a nature as Elsmere’s turns very quickly 
from despair to hope; from the sense of failure to the passion- 
ate planning of new effort. In time will he not be able to com- 
fort her, and after a miserable moment of transition, to repair 
her trust in him and make their common life once more rich 
toward God and man? ‘There must be painful readjustment 
and friction no doubt. He tries to see the facts as they truly 
are, fighting against his own optimist tendencies, and realizing 
as best he can all the changes which his great change must 
introduce into their most intimate relations. But after all can 
love, and honesty, and a clear conscience do nothing to bridge 
over, nay, to efface, such differences as theirs will be? 

Oh, to bring her to understand him! At this moment he 
shrinks painfully from the thought of touching her faith — his 
own sense of loss is too heavy, too terrible. But if she will 
only be still open with him — still give him her deepest heart, 
any lasting difference between them will surely be impossible. 
Each will complete the other, and love knit up the raveled 
strands again into a stronger unity. 

Gradually he lost himself in half-articulate prayer, in the 
solemn girding of the will to this future task of a re-creating 
love. And by the time the morning light had well established 
itself sleep had fallen on him. When he became sensible of 
the longed-for drowsiness, he merely stretched out a tired 
hand and drew over him a shawl hanging at the foot of the 
bed. He was too utterly worn out to think of moving. 

When he woke the sun was streaming into the room, and 
behind him sat the tiny Mary on the edge of the bed, the 
rounded apple cheeks and the wild-bird eyes aglow with mis- 
chief and delight. She had climbed out of her cot, and, find- 
ing no check to her progress, had crept on, till now she sat 
triumphantly, with one diminutive leg and rosy foot doubled 
under her, and her father’s thick hair at the mercy of her invad- 
ing fingers, which, however, were as yet touching him half tim- 
idly, as though something in his sleep had awed the baby sense. 

But Catherine was gone. . 


Robert stood on the edge of the sunk fence, his blind eyes 
resting on the line of men, his ear catching the shouts of the 
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farmer directing operations from his gray horse. He could do 
nothing. The night before, in the wood path, he had clearly 
mapped out the day’s work. A mass of business was waiting, 
clamoring to be done. He tried to begin on this or that, and 
gave up everything with a groan, wandering out again to the 
gate on the wood path to sweep the distances of road or field 
with hungry, straining eyes. 

The wildest fears had taken possession of him. Running 
in his head was a passage from ‘“ The Confessions,” describing 
Monica’s horror of her son’s heretical opinions. « Shrinking 
from and detesting the blasphemies of his error, she began to 
doubt whether it was right in her to allow her son to live in 
her house and to eat at the same table with her;” and the 
mother’s heart, he remembered, could only be convinced of 
the lawfulness of its own yearning by a prophetic vision of 
the youth’s conversion. He recalled, with a shiver, how, in the 
life of Madame Guyon, after describing the painful and ago- 
nizing death of a kind but comparatively irreligious husband, 
she quietly adds, “ As soon as I heard that my husband had 
just expired, I said to Thee, O my God, Thou hast broken my 
bonds, and I will offer to Thee a sacrifice of praise!” He 
thought of John Henry Newman, disowning all the ties of kin- 
ship with his younger brother because of divergent views on 
the question of baptismal regeneration; of the long tragedy of 
Blanco White’s life, caused by the slow dropping-off of friend 
after friend, on the ground of heretical belief. What right 
had he, or any one in such a strait as his, to assume that the 
faith of the present is no longer capable of the same stern self- 
destructive consistency as the faith of the past? He knew that 
to such Christian purity, such Christian inwardness, as Cather- 
ine’s, the ultimate sanction and legitimacy of marriage rests, 
both in theory and practice, on a common acceptance of the 
definite commands and promises of a miraculous revelation. 
He had had a proof of it in Catherine’s passionate repugnance 
to the idea of Rose’s marriage with Edward Langham. 

Eleven o’clock striking from the distant tower. He walked 
desperately along the wood path, meaning to go through the 
copse at the end of it toward the park, and look there. He 
had just passed into the copse, a thick interwoven mass of 
young trees, when he heard the sound of the gate which on the 
further side of it led on to the road. He hurried on; the trees 
closed behind him; the grassy path broadened; and there, 
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under an arch of young oak and hazel, stood Catherine, arrested 
by the sound of his step. He, too, stopped at the sight of her ; 
he could not go on. Husband and wife looked at each other 
one long, quivering moment. Then Catherine sprang forward 
with a sob and threw herself on his breast. 

They clung to each other, she in a passion of tears —tears 
of such self-abandonment as neither Robert nor any other 
living soul had ever seen Catherine Elsmere shed before. As 
for him, he was trembling from head to foot, his arms scarcely 
strong enough to hold her, his young worn face bent down 
over her. 

“Oh, Robert!” she sobbed at last, putting up her hand and 
touching his hair, “ you look so pale, so sad.” 

“ T have you again !” he said simply. 

A thrill of remorse ran through her. 

“I went away,” she murmured, her face still hidden —“I 
went away because when I woke up it all seemed to me, sud- 
denly, too ghastly to be believed ; I could not stay still and 
bear it. But, Robert, Robert, I kissed you as I passed! I 
was so thankful you could sleep a little and forget. I hardly 
know where I have been most of the time—I think I have 
been sitting in a corner of the park, where no one ever comes. 
I began to think of all you said to me last night—to put it 
together — to try and understand it, and it seemed to me more 
and more horrible! I thought of what it would be like to have 
to hide my prayers from you— my faith in Christ — my hope 
of heaven. I thought of bringing up the child — how all that 
was vital to me would be a superstition to you, which you 
would bear with for my sake. I thought of death,” and she 
shuddered — “your death, or my death, and how this change in 
you would cleave a gulf of misery between us. And then I 
thought of losing my own faith, of denying Christ. It was a 
nightmare —I saw myself on a long road, escaping with Mary 
in my arms, escaping from you! Oh, Robert! it wasn’t only 
for myself,’— and she clung to him as though she were a 
child, confessing, explaining away, some grievous fault, hardly 
to be forgiven. “I was agonized by the thought that I was 
not my own—1I and my child were Christ’s. Could I risk 
what was His? Other men and women had died, had given up 
all for His sake. Is there no one now strong enough to suffer 
torment, to kill even love itself, rather than deny Him — rather 
than crucify Him afresh?” 
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She paused, struggling for breath. The terrible excite- 
ment of that bygone moment had seized upon her again and 
communicated itself to him. 

“And then—and then,” she said, sobbing, “I don’t know 
how it was. One moment I was sitting up looking straight 
before me, without a tear, thinking of what was the least I 
must do, even — even —if you and I stayed together — of all 
the hard compacts and conditions I must make — judging you 
all the while from a long, long distance, and feeling as though 
I had buried the old self —sacrificed the old heart — forever ! 
And the next I was lying on the ground, crying for you, Robert, 
crying for you! Your face had come back to me as you lay 
there in the early morning light. I thought how I had kissed 
you—how pale and gray and thin you looked. Oh, how I 
loathed myself! That I should think it could be God’s will 
that I should leave you, or torture you, my poor husband! I 
had not only been wicked toward you —I had offended Christ. 
I could think of nothing as I lay there — again and again — 
but ‘ Little children, love one another; Little children, love one 
another. Oh, my beloved,”—and she looked up with the 
solemnest, tenderest smile, breaking on the marred, tear-stained 
face —*I will never give up hope, I will pray for you night 
and day. God will bring you back. You cannot lose yourself 
so. No, no! His grace is stronger than our wills. But I will 
not preach to you—TI will not persecute you —I will only live 
beside you—in your heart—and love you always. Oh, how 
could I — how could I have such thoughts!” 

And again she broke off, weeping, as if to the tender, torn 
heart the only crime that could not be forgiven was its own 
offense against love. As for him, he was beyond speech. If 
he had ever lost his vision of God, his wife’s love would that 
moment have given it back to him. 

“ Robert,” she said presently, urged on by the sacred yearn- 
ing to heal, to atone, “I will not complain —I will not ask you 
to wait. I take your word for it that it is best not, that it 
would do no good. The only hope is in time — and prayer. 
I must suffer, dear, I must be weak sometimes ; but oh, I am 
so sorry for you! Kiss me, forgive me, Robert; I will be 
your faithful wife unto our lives’ end.” 

He kissed her, and in that kiss, so sad, so pitiful, so cling- 
ing, their new life was born. 
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By EMMA LAZARUS. 


[1849-1887.] 


“On, World God, give me Wealth!” the Egyptian cried. 
His prayer was granted. High as heaven, behold 
Palace and pyramid; the brimming tide 

Of lavished Nile washed all his land with gold. 

Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet, 
World-circling traffic roared through mart and street. 
His priests were gods, his spice-balmed kings enshrined, 
Set death at naught in rock-ribbed charnels deep. 

Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day and ye shall find 

Rust and the moth, silence and dusty sleep. 


“Oh, World God, give me Beauty!” cried the Greek. 
His prayer was granted. All the earth became 

Plastic and vocal to his sense; each peak, 

Each grove, each stream, quick with Promethean flame, 
Peopled the world with imaged grace and light. 

The lyre was his, and his the breathing might 

Of the immortal marble, his the play 

Of diamond-pointed thought and golden tongue. 

Go seek the sunshine race, ye find to-day 

A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


“Oh, World God, give me Power!” the Roman cried. 
His prayer was granted. The vast world was chained 
A captive to the chariot of his pride. 

The blood of myriad provinces was drained 

To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart. 

Invulnerably bulwarked every part 

With serried legions and with close-meshed Code. 
Within, the burrowing worm had gnawed its home. 

A roofless ruin stands where once abode 

The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 


“Oh, Godhead, give me Truth!” the Hebrew cried. 

His prayer was granted; he became the slave 

Of the Idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 

Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged with none to save. 
The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece beheld, 

His wisdom wore the hoary crown of Eld, 
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Beauty he hath forsworn and wealth and power. 
Seek him to-day, and find in every land. 

No fire consumes him, neither floods devour, 
Immortal, through the lamp within his hand! 
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THE EARLY HOME OF “BLACK BEAUTY.”! 
By ANNA SEWELL. 


[Anna SEWELL : The author of ‘‘ Black Beauty ” ; born in Yarmouth, Eng- 
land, March 380, 1820 ; died about May 1, 1878. Her mother, Mary Sewell, was 
the author of ‘‘ Mother’s Last Words,’’ ‘‘ Our Father’s Care,” and other similar 
works. While in her teens Anna met with an accident which crippled her for 
life, and made her a great sufferer. Her chief pleasure was driving, and she 
became deeply attached to her horse, talking to him always as though he were a 
human being. In 1871 she began to write her famous book, which has been 
called ‘‘a beautiful equine drama.’’ ‘‘ Black Beauty: An Autobiography of a 
Horse ’’ was published near the end of 1877, and its author lived just long enough 
to hear of its remarkable success. It was afterward republished by the American 
Humane Education Society and widely distributed, 421,000 copies being printed 
in a little over a year. ] 


THE first place that I can well remember was a large pleas- 
ant meadow with a pond of clear water in it. Some shady 
trees leaned over it, and rushes and water lilies grew at the 
deepend. Over the hedge on one side we looked into a plowed 
field, and on the other we looked over a gate at our master’s 
house, which stood by the roadside; at the top of the meadow 
was a grove of fir trees, and at the bottom a running brook 
overhung by a steep bank. 

Whilst I was young, I lived upon my mother’s milk, as I 
could not eat grass. In the daytime I ran by her side, and at 
night I lay down close by her. When it was hot, we used to 
stand by the pond in the shade of the trees, and when it was 
cold, we had a nice warm shed near the grove. 

As soon as I was old enough to eat grass, my mother used 
to go out to work in the daytime, and come back in the 
evening. 

There were six young colts in the meadow besides me; 
they were older than I was; some were nearly as large as 
grown-up horses. I used to run with them, and had great 
fun; we used to gallop all together round and round the field, 
as hard as we could go. Sometimes we had rather rough play, 
for they would frequently bite and kick as well as gallop. 


1 From “Black Beauty.” By permission of Jarrold & Sons. (Cr. 8vo. Price 2s.) 
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One day when there was a good deal of kicking, my mother 
whinnied to me to come to her, and then she said : — 

“JT wish you to pay attention to what I am going to say to 
you. The colts who live here are very good colts, but they are 
cart-horse colts, and of course they have not learned manners. 
You have been well bred and well born; your father has a great 
name in these parts, and your grandfather won the cup two 
years at the Newmarket races; your grandmother had the 
sweetest temper of any horse I ever knew, and I think you 
have never seen me kick or bite. I hope you will grow up 
gentle and good, and never learn bad ways: do your work 
with a good will, lift your feet up well when you trot, and 
never bite or kick even in play.” 

I have never forgotten my mother’s advice; I knew she 
was a wise old horse, and our master thought a great deal of 
her. Her name was Duchess, but he often called her Pet. 

Our master was a good, kind man. He gave us good food, 
good lodging, and kind words ; he spoke as kindly to us as he 
did to his little children. We were all fond of him, and my 
mother loved him very much. When she saw him at the gate, 
she would neigh with joy, and trot up to him. He would pat 
and stroke her and say, ‘“‘ Well, old Pet, and how is your little 
Darkie?” I was a dull black, so he called me Darkie; then he 
would give me a piece of bread, which was very good, and some- 
times he brought a carrot for my mother. All the horses would 
come to him, but I think we were his favorites. My mother 
always took him to the town on a market day in a light gig. 

There was a plowboy, Dick, who sometimes came into our 
field to pluck blackberries from the hedge. When he had 
eaten all he wanted, he would have, what he called, fun with 
the colts, throwing stones and sticks at them to make them 
gallop. We did not much mind him, for we could gallop 
off ; but sometimes a stone would hit and hurt us. 

One day he was at this game, and did not know that the 
master was in the next field; but he was there, watching what 
was going on ; over the hedge he jumped in a snap, and catch- 
ing Dick by the arm, he gave him such a box on the ear as 
made him roar with the pain and surprise. As soon as we saw 
the master, we trotted up nearer to see what went on. 

“Bad boy!” he said, “bad boy! to chase the colts. This 
is not the first time, nor the second, but it shall be the last. 
There — take your money and go home ; I shall not want you on 
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my farm again.” So we never saw Dick any more. Old 
| Daniel, the man who looked after the horses, was just as gentle 
as our master ; so we were well off. 


Before I was two years old, a circumstance happened which 
I have never forgotten. It was early in the spring; there 
had been a little frost in the night, and a light mist still hung 
over the woods and meadows. I and the other colts were 
feeding at the lower part of the field, when we heard, quite in 
the distance, what sounded like the cry of dogs. The oldest 
of the colts raised his head, pricked his ears, and said, “There 
are the hounds!” and immediately cantered off, followed by 
the rest of us, to the upper part of the field, where we could 
look over the hedge and see several fields beyond. My mother 
and an old riding horse of our master’s were also standing near, 
and seemed to know all about it. 

“They have found a hare,” said my mother, “and if they 
come this way we shall see the hunt.” 

And soon the dogs were all tearing down the field of young 
wheat next to ours. I never heard such a noise as they made. 
They did not bark, nor howl, nor whine, but kept on a “yo! 
yo, 0, o! yo! yo, 0, 0 !” at the top of their voices. After 
them came a number of men on horseback, some of them in 
green coats, all galloping as fast as they could. The old horses 
snorted and looked eagerly after them, and we young colts 
wanted to be galloping with them, but they were soon away 
into the fields lower down; here it seemed as if they had come 
to a stand ; the dogs left off barking, and ran about every way 
with their noses to the ground. 

“ They have lost the scent,” said the old horse; “perhaps 
the hare will get off.” 

“ What hare?” I said. 

“ Oh, I don’t know what hare ; likely enough it may be one 
of our own hares out of the woods; any hare they can find 
will do for the dogs and men to run after ;” and before long 
the dogs began their “yo! yo, 0, 0 !” again, and back they 
came altogether at full speed, making straight for our meadow 
at the part where the high bank and hedge overhang. the 
brook. 

“ Now we shall see the hare,” said my mother; and just 
then a hare wild with fright rushed by, and made for the woods. 
On came the dogs; they burst over the bank, leaped the stream, 
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and came dashing across the field, followed by the huntsmen. 
Six or eight men leaped their horses clean over, close upon the 
dogs. The hare tried to get through the fence ; it was too 
thick, and she turned sharp round to make for the road, but it 
was too late; the dogs were upon her with their wild cries; 
we heard one shriek, and that was the end of her. One of the 
huntsmen rode up and whipped off the dogs, who would soon 
have torn her to pieces. He held her up by the leg, torn and 
bleeding, and all the gentlemen seemed well pleased. 

As for me, I was so astonished that I did not at first see 
what was going on by the brook; but when I did look, there 
was a sad sight: two fine horses were down, one was struggling 
in the stream, and the other was groaning on the grass. One 
of the riders was getting out of the water covered with mud, 
the other lay quite still. 

“‘ His neck is broken,” said my mother. 

“‘ And serve him right, too,” said one of the colts. 

I thought the same, but my mother did not join with us. 

“ Well, no,” she said, “ you must not say that; but though 
I am an old horse, and have seen and heard a great deal, I 
never yet could make out why men are so fond of this sport; 
they often hurt themselves, often spoil good horses, and tear 
up the fields, and all for a hare, or a fox, or a stag, that they 
could get more easily some other way ; but we are only horses, 
and don’t know.” 

Whilst my mother was saying this, we stood and looked on. 
Many of the riders had gone to the young man; but my 
master, who had been watching what was going on, was the 
first to raise him. His head fell back and his arms hung down, 
and every one looked very serious. There was no noise now ; 
even the dogs were quiet, and seemed to know that something 
was wrong. They carried him to our master’s house. I heard 
afterwards that it was young George Gordon, the Squire’s only 
son, a fine, tall young man, and the pride of his family. 

There was now riding off in all directions to the doctor’s, to 
the farrier’s, and no doubt to Squire Gordon’s, to let him know 
about his son. When Mr. Bond, the farrier, came to look at 
the black horse that lay groaning on the grass, he felt him all 
over, and shook his head; one of his legs was broken. Then 
some one ran to our master’s house and came back with a gun; 
presently there was a loud bang and a dreadful shriek, and then 
all was still; the black horse moved no more. 
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My mother seemed much troubled ; she said she had known 
that horse for years, and that his name was “ Rob Roy”; he 
was a good horse, and there was no vice in him. She never 
would go to that part of the field afterwards. 

Not many days after, we heard the church bell tolling for a 
long time; and looking over the gate, we saw a long strange - 
black coach that was covered with black cloth and was drawn 
by black horses; after that came another and another and 
another, and all were black, while the bell kept tolling, tolling. 
They were carrying young Gordon to the churchyard to bury 
him. He would never ride again. . What they did with Rob 
Roy I never knew ; but ’twas all for one little hare. 
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THE OLD APPLE WOMAN.! 
By CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 


[1813-1892.] 


SHE sits by the side of a turbulent stream 
That rushes and rolls forever 

Up and down like a weary dream 
In the trance of a burning fever. 


Up and down through the long Broadway 
It flows with its tiresome paces — 
Down and up through the noisy day, 
A river of feet and of faces. 


Seldom a drop of that river’s spray 
Touches her withered features ; 

Yet still she sits there day by day 
In the throng of her fellow-creatures, 


Apples and cakes and candy to sell, 
Daily before her lying. 

The ragged newsboys know her well — 
The rich never think of buying. 
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Year in, year out, in her dingy shawl 
The wind and the rain she weathers, 

Patient and mute at her little stall; 
But few are the coppers she gathers, 


Still eddies the crowd intent on gain. 
Each for himself is striving 

With selfish heart and seething brain — 
An endless hurry and driving. 


The loud carts. rattle in thunder and dust; 
Gay Fashion sweeps by in its coaches. 
With a vacant stare she mumbles her crust, 
She is past complaints and reproaches. 


Still new faces and still new feet — 
The same yet changing forever; 

They jostle along through the weary street, 
The waves of the human river. 


Withered and dry like a leafless bush 
That clings to the bank of a torrent, 

Year in, year out, in the whirl and the rush, 
She sits, of the city’s current. 


The shrubs of the garden will blossom again 
Though far from the flowing river; 

But the spring returns to her in vain — 
Its bloom has nothing to give her. 


Yet in her heart there buds the hope 
Of a Father’s love and pity; 

For her the clouded skies shall ope, 
And the gates of a heavenly city. 
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A GATHERER OF SIMPLES.! 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


[Mary Erzanor Wirxins: An American story writer, a resident of Ran- 
dolph, Mass., where she was born. Her stories of New England life show a 
keen perception of the stern repression which is the keynote of the New Eng- 
land racial character, and delicate skill in weaving this characteristic into her 
‘plots and their working out. Her works include ‘‘ A Humble Romance,” cA 
New England Nun,” ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman,”’ and many short stories. ] 


A DAMP air was blowing up, and the frogs were beginning 
to peep. The sun was setting in a low red sky. On both 
sides of the road were rich green meadows intersected by little 
canal-like brooks. Beyond the meadows on the west was a 
distant stretch of pine woods, that showed dark against the 
clear sky. Aurelia Flower was going along the road towards 
her home, with a great sheaf of leaves and flowers in her arms. 
There were the rosy spikes of hardhack; the great white 
corymbs of thoroughwort, and the long blue racemes of lobelia. 
Then there were great bunches of the odorous tansy and 
pennyroyal in with the rest. 

Aurelia was a tall, strongly built woman; she was not 
much over thirty, but she looked older. Her complexion had 
a hard red tinge from exposure to sun and wind, and showed 
seams as unreservedly as granite. Her face was thin, and her 
cheek bones high. She had a profusion of auburn hair, show- 
ing in a loose, slipping coil beneath her limp black straw hat. 
Her dress, as a matter of fashion, was execrable; in point of 
harmony with her immediate surroundings, very well, though 
she had not thought of it in that way. There was a green 
underskirt, and a brown overskirt and basque of an obsolete 
cut. She had worn it just so for a good many years, and never 
thought of altering it. It did not seem to occur to her that 
though her name was Flower, she was not really a flower in 
regard to apparel, and had not its right of unchangeableness 
in the spring. When the trees hung out their catkins, she 
flaunted her poor old greens and browns under them, rejoicing, 
and never dreamed but they looked all right. As far as dress 
went, Aurelia was a happy woman. She went over the road 
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to-night at a good pace, her armful of leaves and blossoms nod- 
ding; her spare, muscular limbs bore her along easily. She 
had been over a good many miles since noon, but she never 
thought of being tired. 

Presently she came in sight of her home, a square, unpainted 
building, black with age. It stood a little back from the road, 
on a gentle slope. There were three great maple treesin front 
of the house ; their branches rustled against the roof. On the 
left was a small garden; some tall poles thickly twined with 
hops were prominent in it. 

Aurelia went round to the side door of the house with her 
armful of green things. The door opened directly into the 
great kitchen. One on entering would have started back as 
one would on seeing unexpected company in a room. ‘The 
walls were as green as a lady’s bower with bunches and fes- 
toons of all sorts of New England herbs. There they hung, 
their brave blossoms turning gray and black, giving out strange, 
half-pleasant, half-disgusting odors. Aurelia took them in 
like her native air. “It’s good to get home,” murmured she 
to herself, for there was no one else: she lived alone. 

She took off her hat and disposed of her burden; then she 
got herself some supper. She did not build a fire in the cook- 
ing stove, for she never drank tea in warm weather. Instead, 
she had a tumbler of root beer which she had made herself. 
She set it out on one end of her kitchen table with a slice of 
coarse bread and asaucer of cold beans. She sat downto them 
and ate with a good appetite. She looked better with her hat 
off. Her forehead was an important part of her face; it was 
white and womanly, and her reddish hair lay round it in pretty 
curves; then her brown eyes, under very strongly arched 
brows, showed to better advantage. Taken by herself, and not 
compared with other women, Aurelia was not so bad looking ; 
but she never was taken by herself in that way, and nobody 
had ever given her any credit for comeliness. It would have 
been like looking at a jack-in-the-pulpit and losing all the 
impression that had ever been made on one by roses and hya- 
cinths, and seeing absolutely nothing else but its green and 
brown lines ; it is doubtful if it could be done. 

She had finished her supper, and was sorting her fresh 
herbs, when the door opened and a woman walked in. She 
had no bonnet on her head: she was a neighbor, and this was 
aN unceremonious little country place. 
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“Good evenin’, ’Relia,” said she. There was an important 
look on her plain face, as if there were more to follow. 

“Good evenin’, Mis’ Atwood. ‘Take a chair.” 

“ Been herbin’ again?” 

“Yes; I went out a little while this afternoon.” 

“Where'd you go?— up on Green Mountain?” 

“No; I went over to White’s Woods. There were some 
kinds there I wanted.” 

* You don’t say so! That’s a matter of six miles, ain’t it? 
Ain’t you tired?” 

“ Lor’, no,” said Aurelia. “I reckon I’m pretty strong, 
or mebbe the smell of the herbs keeps me up;” and she 
laughed. 

So did the other. “Sure enough — well, mebbe it does. I 
never thought of that. But it seems like a pretty long tramp 
to me, though my bein’ so fleshy may make a difference. I 
could have walked it easier once.” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder if it did make a difference. I ain’t 
got much flesh to carry round to tire me out.” 

“You're always pretty well, too, ain’t you, ’Relia?” 

“Lor’, yes; I never knew what ’twas to be sick. How’s 
your folks, Mis’ Atwood? Is Viny any better than she was?” 

“JT don’t know as she is, much. She feels pretty poorly 
most of the time. I guess I’ll hev you fix some more of that 
root beer for her. I thought that seemed to liven her up a 
little.” 

“Tye got a jug of it all made, down cellar, and you can 
take it when you go home, if you want to.” 

“So I will, if you’ve got it. I was in hopes you might 
hev it.” 

The important look had not vanished from Mrs. Atwood’s 
face, but she was not the woman to tell important news in a 
hurry, and have the gusto of it so soon over. She was one of 
the natures who always dispose of bread before pie. Now she 
came to it, however. 

“JT heard some news to-night, ’Relia,” said she. 

Aurelia picked out another spray of hardhack. ‘“ What 
was it?” 

“Thomas Rankin’s dead.” 

Aurelia clutched the hardhack mechanically. ‘“ You don’t 
mean it, Mis’ Atwood! When did he die? I hadn’t heard he 


was sick.” 
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“ He wasn’t, long. Had a kind of a fit this noon, and died 
right off. The doctor—they sent for Dr. Smith from Alden 
—called it sunstroke. You know ’twas awful hot, and he’d 
been out in the field to work all the mornin’. J think ’twas 
heart trouble; it’s in the Rankin family ; his father died of it. 
Doctors don’t know everything.” 

“Well, it’s a dreadful thing,” said Aurelia. “I can’t 
realize it. There he’s left four little children, and it ain’t 
more’n a year since Mis’ Rankin died. It ain’t a year, is it?” 

“Tt ain’t a year into a month and sixteen days,” said Mrs. 
Atwood, solemnly. ‘“ Viny and I was countin’ of it up just 
before I come in here.” 

“Well, I guess ’tisn’t, come to think of it. I couldn’t have 
told exactly. The oldest of those children ain’t more than 
eight, is she?” 

“Hthelind is eight, coming next month: Viny and I was 
reckinin’ it up. Then Edith is six, and Isadore is five, and 
Myrtie ain’t but two, poor little thing.” 

“ What do you s’pose will be done with ’em?” 

“T don’t know. Viny an’ me was talking of it over, and 
got it settled that her sister, Mis’ Loomis, over to Alden, would 
hev to hev ’em. It'll be considerable for her, too, for she’s got 
two of her own, and I don’t s’pose Sam Loomis has got much. 
But I don’t see what else can be done. Of course strangers 
ain’t goin’ to take children when there is folks.” 

* Wouldn’t his mother take em?” 

“What, old lady Sears? Lor’, no. You know she was 
dreadful put out *bout Thomas marryin’ where he did, and de- 
clared he shouldn’t hey a cent of her money. It was all her 
second husband’s, anyway. John Rankin wasn’t worth any- 
thing. She won’t do anything for ’em. She’s livin’ in great 
style down near the city, they say. Got a nice house, and 
keeps help. She might hev ’em jest as well as not, but she 
won’t. She’s a hard woman to get along with, anyhow. She 
nagged both her husbands to death, an’ Thomas never had no 
peace at home. Guess that was one reason why he was in such 
a hurry to get married. Mis’ Rankin was a good-tempered 
soul, if she wasn’t quite so drivin’ as some.” 

“I do feel dreadfully to think of those children,” said 
Aurelia. 

“Tis hard; but we must try an’ believe it will be ruled for 
the best. I s’pose I must go, for I left Viny all alone.” 
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“Well, if you must, I’ll get that root beer for you, Mis’ At- 
wood. I shall keep thinking bout those children all night.” 

A week or two after that, Mrs. Atwood had some more 
news ; but she didn’t go to Aurelia with it, for Aurelia was 
the very sub-essence of it herself. She unfolded it gingerly to 
her daughter Lavinia—a pale, peaked young woman, who 
looked as if it would take more than Aurelia’s root beer to 
make her robust. Aurelia had taken the youngest Rankin 
child for her own, and Mrs. Atwood had just heard of it. 
“It’s true,” said she; “JI see her with it myself. Old lady 
Sears never so much as sent a letter, let alone not coming to 
the funeral, and Mis’ Loomis was glad enough to get rid of it.” 

Viny drank in the story as if it had been so much nourish- 
ing jelly. Her too narrow life was killing her as much as any- 
thing else. 

Meanwhile Aurelia had the child, and was actively happy, 
for the first time in her life, to her own naive astonishment, for 
she had never known that she was not so before. She had 
naturally strong affections, of an outward rather than an in- 
ward tendency. She was capable of much enjoyment from 
pure living, but she had never had anything of which to be so 
very fond. She could only remember her father as a gloomy, 
hard-working man, who never noticed her much. He hada 
melancholy temperament, which resulted in a tragical end when 
Aurelia was amere child. When she thought of him, the same 
horror which she had when they brought him home from the 
river crept over her now. They had never known certainly just 
how Martin Flower had come to die; but folks never spoke of 
him to Aurelia and her mother, and the two never talked of him 
together. They knew that everybody said Martin Flower had 
drowned himself; they felt shame and a Puritan shrinking from 
the sin. 

Aurelia’s mother had been a hard, silent woman before ; she 
grew more hard and silent afterwards. She worked hard, and 
taught Aurelia to. Their work was peculiar; they hardly 
knew themselves how they had happened to drift into it; it had 
seemed to creep in with other work, till finally it usurped it 
altogether. At first, after her husband’s death, Mrs. Flower 
had tried millinery: she had learned the trade in her youth. 
But she made no headway now in sewing rosebuds and dainty 
bows on to bonnets; it did not suit with tragedy. The bon- 
nets seemed infected with her own mood; the bows lay flat 
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with stern resolve, and the rosebuds stood up fiercely ; she did 
not please her customers, even among those uncritical country 
folk, and they dropped off. She had always made excellent 
root beer, and had had quite a reputation in the neighborhood 
for it. How it happened she could not tell, but she found her- 
self selling it; then she made hop yeast, and sold that. Then 
she was a woman of fertile brain, and another project suggested 
itself to her. 

She and Aurelia ransacked the woods thereabouts for medic- 
inal herbs, and disposed of them to druggists in a neighboring 
town. They had a garden also of some sorts—the different 
mints, thyme, lavender, coriander, rosemary, and others. It 
was an unusual business for two women to engage in, but it 
increased, and they prospered, according to their small ideas. 
But Mrs. Flower grew more and more bitter with success. 
What regrets and longing that her husband could have lived 
and shared it, and been spared his final agony, she had in her 
heart, nobody but the poor woman herself knew; she never 
spoke of them. She died when Aurelia was twenty, and a 
woman far beyond her years. She mourned for her mother, 
but although she never knew it, her warmest love had not 
been called out. It had been hardly possible. Mrs. Flower 
had not been a lovable mother; she had rarely spoken to 
Aurelia but with cold censure for the last few years. People 
whispered that it was a happy release for the poor girl when 
her mother died; they had begun to think she was growing 
like her husband, and perhaps was not “just right.” 

Aurelia went on with the business with calm equanimity, 
and made even profits every year. They were small, but more 
than enough for her to live on, and she paid the last dollar of 
the mortgage which had so fretted her father and owned the 
whole house clear. She led a peaceful, innocent life, with her 
green herbs for companions; she associated little with the peo- 
ple around, except in a business way. They came to see her, 
but she rarely entered their houses. Every room in her house 
was festooned with herbs ; she knew every kind that grew in the 
New England woods, and hunted them out in their season and 
brought them home; she was a simple, sweet soul, with none 
of the morbid melancholy of her parents about her. She loved 
her work, and the greenwood things were to her as friends, and 
the healing qualities of sarsaparilla and thoroughwort, and the 
sweetness of thyme and lavender, seemed to have entered into 
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her nature, till she almost could talk with them in that way. 
She had never thought of being unhappy; but now she won- 
dered at herself over this child. It was a darling of a child; 
as dainty and winsome a girl baby as ever was. Her poor 
young mother had had a fondness for romantic names, which 
she had bestowed, as the only heritage within her power, on all 
her children. This one was Myrtilla—Myrtie for short. The 
little thing clung to Aurelia from the first, and Aurelia found 
that she had another way of loving besides the way in which 
she loved lavender and thoroughwort. The comfort she took 
with the child through the next winter was unspeakable. The 
herbs were banished from the south room, which was turned 
into a nursery, and a warm carpet was put on the floor, that 
the baby might not take cold. She learned to cook for the 
baby — her own diet had been chiefly vegetarian. She became 
a charming nursing mother. People wondered. “It does beat 
all how handy ’Relia is with that baby,” Mrs. Atwood told Viny. 
Aurelia took even more comfort with the little thing when 
spring came, and she could take her out with her; then she 
bought a little straw carriage, and the two went after herbs 
together. Home they would come in the tender spring twi- 
light, the baby asleep in her carriage, with a great sheaf of 
flowers beside her, and Aurelia with another over her shoulder. 
She felt all through that summer as if she were too happy 
to have it last. Once she said so to one of the neighbors. 
“T feel as if it wa’n’t right for me to be so perfectly happy,” 
said she. ‘I feel some days as if I was walkin’ an’ walkin’ an’ 
walkin’ through a garden of sweet-smellin’ herbs, an’ nothin’ 
else ; an’ as for Myrtie, she’s a bundle of myrtle an’ camphor 
out of King Solomon’s garden. I’m so afraid it can’t last.” 
Happiness had seemed to awake in Aurelia a taint of her 
father’s foreboding melancholy. But she apparently had no 
reason for it until early fall. Then, returning with Myrtie one 
night from a trip to the woods, she found an old lady seated on 
her doorstep, grimly waiting for her. She was an old woman 
and tremulous, but still undaunted and unshaken as to her 
spirit. Her tall, shrunken form was loaded with silk and jet. 
She stood up as Aurelia approached, wondering, and her dim 
old eyes peered at her aggressively through fine gold spectacles, 
which lent an additional glare to them. 
“TI suppose you are Miss Flower?” began the old lady, with 
no prefatory parley. 
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“ Yes,” said Aurelia, trembling. 

“ Well, my name’s Mrs. Matthew Sears, an’ I’ve come for 
my grandchild there.” 

Aurelia turned very white. She let her herbs slide to the 
ground. “I—hardly understand —I guess,” faltered she. 
“Can’t you let me keep her?” 

“Well, I guess I won’t have one of my grandchildren brought 
up by an old yarb woman — not if I know it.” 

The old lady sniffed. Aurelia stood looking at her. She 
felt as if she had fallen down from heaven, and the hard reality 
of the earth had jarred the voice out of her. Then the old 
lady made a step towards the carriage, and caught up Myrtie 
in her trembling arms. The child screamed with fright. She 
had been asleep. She turned her little frightened face towards 
Aurelia, and held out her arms, and cried, “ Mamma! mamma! 
mamma!” in a perfect frenzy of terror. The old lady tried in 
vain to hush her. Aurelia found her voice then. ‘ You'd 
better let me take her and give her her supper,” she said, “and 
when she is asleep again I will bring her over to you.” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, doubtfully. She was glad to get 
the frantic little thing out of her arms, though. 

Aurelia held her close and hushed her, and she subsided into 
occasional convulsive sobs, and furtive, frightened glances at 
her grandmother. 

“T s’pose you are stopping at the hotel?” said Aurelia. 

“Yes, Iam,” said the old lady, stoutly. “You kin bring 
her over as soon as she’s asleep.” ‘Then she marched off with 
uncertain majesty. 

Some women would have argued the case longer, but Aurelia 
felt that there was simply no use init. The old lady was the 
child’s grandmother: if she wanted her, she saw no way but to 
give her up. She never thought of pleading, she was so con- 
vinced of the old lady’s determination. 

She carried Myrtie into the house, gave her her supper, 
washed her, and dressed her in her little best dress. Then she 
took her up in her lap and tried to explain to her childish mind 
the change that was to be made in her life. She told her-she 
was going to live with her grandmother, and she must be a good 
little girl, and love her, and do just as she told her. Myrtie 
sobbed with unreasoning grief, and clung to Aurelia; but she 
wholly failed to take in the full meaning of it all. 

She was still fretful, and bewildered by her rude wakening 
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from her nap. © Presently she fell asleep again, and Aurelia laid 
her down while she got together her little wardrobe. There 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case, on which Myrtie had 
always slept; she packed that up with the other things. 

Then she rolled up the little sleeping girl in a blanket, laid 
her in her carriage, and went over to the hotel. It was not 
much of a hotel— merely an ordinary two-story house, where 
two or three spare rooms were ample accommodation for the 
few straggling guests who came to this little rural place. It 
was only a few steps from Aurelia’s house. The old lady had 
the chamber of honor —a large square room on the first floor, 
opening directly on to the piazza. In spite of all Aurelia’s care, 
Myrtie woke up and began to cry when she was carried in. 
She had to go off and leave her screaming piteously after her. 
Out on the piazza she uttered the first complaint, almost, of her 
life to the hostess, Mrs. Simonds, who had followed her there. 

*“ Don’t feel bad, ’Relia,” said the woman, who was almost 
crying herself. “I know it’s awful hard, when you was taking 
so much comfort. We all ‘feel for you.” 

Aurelia looked straight ahead. She had the bundle of little 
clothes and the hop pillow in her arms; the old lady had 
said, in a way that would have been funny if it had not been 
for the poor heart that listened, that she didn’t want any yarb 
pillows, nor any clothes scented with yarbs nuther. 

“JT don’t mean to be wicked,” said Aurelia, “but I can’t 
_help thinking that Providence ought to provide for women. 
I wish Myrtie was mine.” 

The other woman wiped her eyes at the hungry way in 
which she said ‘ mine.” 

“Well, I can’t do anything; but I’m sorry for you, if that’s 
all. You’d make enough sight better mother for Myrtie than 
that cross old woman. I don’t b’lieve she more’n half wants 
her, only she’s sot. She doesn’t care anything about having the 
other children; she’s going to leave them with Mis’ Loomis ; 
but she says her grandchildren ain’t going to be living with 
strangers, an’ she ought to hev been consulted. After all 
you’ve done for the child, to treat you as she has to-night, 
she’s the most ungrateful — I know one thing; I’d charge her 
for Myrtie’s board — a good price, too.” 

“Oh, I don’t want anything of that sort,” said poor Aurelia, 
dejectedly, listening to her darling’s sobs. “You go in an’ try 
to hush her, Mis’ Simonds. Oh!” 
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“So I will. Her grandmother can’t do anything with her, 
poor little thing! I’ve got some peppermints. I do believe 
she’s spankin’ her — the b 

Aurelia did not run in with Mrs. Simonds; she listened 
outside till the pitiful cries hushed a little; then she went 
desolately home. 

She sat down in the kitchen, with the little clothes in her 
lap. She did not think of going to bed; she did not cry nor 
moan to herself; she just sat there still. It was not very late 
when she came home — between eight and nine. In about 
half an hour, perhaps, she heard a sound outside that made her 
heart leap — a little voice crying pitifully, and saying, between 
the sobs, “Mamma! mamma!” 

Aurelia made one spring to the door. There was the tiny 
creature in her little nightgown, shaking all over with cold 
and sobs. 

Aurelia caught her up, and all her calm was over. ‘Oh, 
you darling! you darling ! you darling!” she cried, covering her 
little cold body all over with kisses. ‘“ You shan’t leave me — 
you shan’t! you shan’t! Little sweetheart — all I’ve got in the 
world. I guess they shan’t take you away when you don’t 
want to go. Did you cry, and mamma go off and leave you? 
Did they whip you? They never shall again—never! never! 
There, there, blessed, don’t cry; mamma’ll get you all warm, 
and you shall go to sleep on your own little pillow. Oh, you 
darling! darling! darling!” 

Aurelia busied herself about the child, rubbing the little 
numb limbs, and getting some milk heated. She never asked 
how she came to get away; she never thought of anything 
except that she had her. She stopped every other minute to 
kiss her and croon to her; she laughed and cried. Now she 
gave way to her feelings; she was almost beside herself. She 
had the child all warm and fed and comforted by the kitchen 
fire when she heard steps outside, and she knew at once what 
was coming, and a fierce resolve sprang up in her heart : they 
should not have that child again to-night. She cast a hurried 
glance around ; there was hardly a second’s time. In the corner 
of the kitchen was a great heap of herbs which she had taken 
down from the walls where they had been drying; the next 
day she had intended to pack them and send them off. She 
caught up Myrtie and covered her with them. “Lie still, 
darling!” she whispered. “Don’t make a bit of noise, or your 
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grandmother will get you again.” Myrtie crouched under 
them, trembling. 

Then the door opened; Mr. Simonds stood there with a 
lantern. “That little girl’s run away,” he began — “slipped 
out while the old lady was out of the room a minute. Beats 
ar how such a little thing knew enough. She’s here, ain’t 
she?” 

“No,” said Aurelia, “she ain’t.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

RV695% 

“ Ain’t you seen her, though?” 

Ss No. 

Mr. Simonds, who was fat and placid, began to look grave. 
“ Then, all there is about it, we’ve got to have a hunt,” said he. 
“’Twon’t do to have that little tot out in her nightgown long. 
We hadn’t a thought but that she was here. Must have lost 
her way.” 

Aurelia watched him stride down the yard. Then she ran 
after him. “Mr. Simonds!” He turned. “I told you a lie. 
Myrtie’s in the corner of the kitchen under a heap of herbs.” 

“ Why, what on earth uy 

“YT wanted to keep her so to-night.” Aurelia burst right 
out in loud sobs. 

“There, ’Relia! It’s a confounded shame. You shall keep 
her. Ill make it all right with the old lady somehow. I reckon, 
as long as the child’s safe, she’ll be glad to get rid of her 
to-night. She wouldn’t have slept much. Go right into the 
house, ’Relia, and don’t worry.” 

Aurelia obeyed. She hung over the little creature, asleep 
in her crib, all night. She watched her every breath. She 
rever thought of sleeping herself — her last night with Myrtie. 
The seconds were so many grains of gold dust. Her heart 
failed her when day broke. She washed and dressed Myrtie 
at the usual time, and gave her her breakfast. Then she sat 
down with her and waited. The child’s sorrow was soon for- 
gotten, and she played about as usual. Aurelia watched her 
despairingly. She began to wonder at length why they did 
not come for her. It grew later and later. She would not 
carry her back herself, she was resolved on that. 

It was ten o’clock before any one came; then it was Mrs. 
Simonds. She had a strange look on her face. 

“Relia,” she said, standing in the door and looking at her 
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and Myrtie, “you ain’t heard what has happened to our house 
this mornin’, hev you?” 

“No,” said Aurelia, awed. 

“ Old Mis’ Sears is dead. Had her third shock: she’s had 
two in the last three years. She was took soon after Mr. 
Simonds got home. We got a doctor right off, but she died 
*bout an hour ago.” 

“Oh,” said Aurelia, “I’ve been a wicked woman.” 

“No, you ain’t, Aurelia ; don’t you go to feeling so. There’s 
no call for the living to be unjust to themselves because folks 
are dead. You did the best you could. An’ now you're glad 
you can keep the child; you can’t help it. I thought of it 
myself the first thing.” 

“Oh, I was such a wicked woman to think of it myself,” 
said Aurelia. ‘If I could only have done something for the 
poor old soul! Why didn’t you call me?” 

“TI told Mr. Simonds I wouldn’t ; you’d had enough.” 

There was one thing, however, which Aurelia found to do 
—a simple and touching thing, though it probably meant more 
to her than to most of those who knew of it. 

On the day of the funeral the poor old woman’s grave was 
found lined with fragrant herbs from Aurelia’s garden — thyme 
and lavender and rosemary. She had cried when she picked 
them, because she could not help being glad, and they were all 
she could give for atonement. 
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HANNAH BINDING SHOES. 
By LUCY LARCOM. 


1826-1893. ] 


Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes! 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful muse. 
Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 
When the bloom was on the tree; — 

Spring and winter, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
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Not a neighbor 
Passing, nod or answer will refuse 
To her whisper, 
“Ts there from the fishers any news?” 
Oh, her heart’s adrift with one 
On an endless voyage gone; — 
Night and morning, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes, 


Fair young Hannah, 
Ben the sunburnt fisher, gayly woos; 
Hale and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes, 


May is passing; 
*Mid the apple boughs a pigeon coos; 
Hannah shudders, 

For the mild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Marblehead, 
Outward bound a schooner sped; 

Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 


’Tis November: 
Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews, 
From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 
Whispering hoarsely : “ Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben? ” 
Old with watching, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes, 


Twenty winters 


Bleak and drear the ragged shore she views, 


Twenty seasons! 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes suently 
Chase the white sails o’er the sea; — 
Hopeless, faithful 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
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IN MARGET’S GARDEN,! 


By IAN MACLAREN, 
(From ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’’) 


[Rev. Jonny Watson (Jan MacLaren), Scotch story-teller, was born in 
Essex, England, in 1850, and has been for many years a clergyman in Liverpool. 
He has written, among other books: ‘‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne’’ (1893); 
‘¢‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ (1894) ; ‘* The Upper Room”? (1895) ; ‘* Kate 
Carnegie,’’ ‘‘ The Cure of Souls,’”?> Home Making,” and ‘‘'The Mind of the 
Master’? (1896); ‘‘ Ideals of Strength’’ and ‘‘ The Potter’s Wheel”? (1897). ] 


THE cart track to Whinnie Knowe was commanded by a 
gable window, and Whinnie boasted that Marget had never 
been taken unawares. ‘Tramps, finding every door locked, and 
no sign of life anywhere, used to express their mind in the 
“ close,” and return by the way they came, while ladies from 
Kildrummie, fearful lest they should put Mrs. Howe out, were 
met at the garden gate by Marget in her Sabbath dress, and 
brought’in to a set tea as if they had been invited weeks 
before. 

Whinnie gloried most in the discomfiture of the Tory 
agent, who had vainly hoped to coerce him in the stackyard 
without Marget’s presence, as her intellectual contempt for the 
Conservative party knew no bounds. 

‘‘Sall she saw him slip aff the road afore the last stile, and 
wheep roond the fit o’ the gairden wa’ like a tod (fox) aifter the 
chickens. 

“<TIt’s a het day, Maister Anderson,’ says Marget frae the 
gairden, lookin’ doon on him as calm as ye like. ‘Yir surely 
no gaein’ to pass oor hoose without a gless o’ milk?’ 

“Wud ye believe it, he wes that upset he left withoot 
sayin’ ‘vote,’ and Drumsheugh telt me next market that his 
langidge aifterwards cudna be printed.” 

When George came home for the last time, Marget went 
back and forward all afternoon from his bedroom to the 
window, and hid herself beneath the laburnum to see his face 
as the cart stood before the stile. It told her plain what she 
had feared, and Marget passed through her Gethsemane with 
the gold blossoms falling on her face. When their eyes met, 
and before she helped him down, mother and son understood. 

“Ye mind what I told ye, o’ the Greek mothers, the day I 
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left. Weel, I wud hae liked to have carried my shield, but it 
wasna to be, so ’ve come home on it.” As they went slowly 
up the garden walk, “I’ve got my degree, a double first, mathe- 
matics and classics.” 

“ Ye’ve been a gude soldier, George, and faithfu’.” 

“ Unto death, a’m dootin’, mother.” 

“Na,” said Marget, “ unto life.” 

Drumtochty was not a heartening place in sickness, and 
Marget, who did not think our thoughts, endured much conso- 
lation at her neighbors’ hands. It is said that in cities vis- 
itors congratulate a patient on his good looks, and deluge his 
family with instances of recovery. This would have seemed 
to us shallow and unfeeling, besides being a “temptin’ o’ 
Providence,” which might not have intended to go to extremi- 
ties, but on a challenge of this kind had no alternative. Sick- 
ness was regarded as a distinction tempered with judgment, 
and favored people found it difficult to be humble. I always 
thought more of Peter MacIntosh when the mysterious “ trib- 
ble” that needed the Perth doctor made no difference in his 
manner, and he passed his snuffbox across the seat before the 
long prayer as usual, but in this indifference to privileges 
Peter was exceptional. 

You could never meet Kirsty Stewart on equal terms, 
although she was quite affable to any one who knew his place. 

“ Ay,” she said, on my respectful allusion to her experience, 
“‘a’ve seen mair than most. It doesna become me to boast, but 
tho’ I say it as sudna, I hae buried a’ my ain fouk.” 

Kirsty had a “ way” in sick visiting, consisting in a certain 
cadence of the voice and arrangement of the face, which was 
felt to be soothing and complimentary. 

“Yir aboot again, a’m glad to see,” to me after my accident, 
“but yir no dune wi’ that leg; na, na, Jeems, that was ma 
second son, scrapit his shin aince, tho’ no so bad as ye’ve dune 
a’m hearing (for I had denied Kirsty the courtesy of an in- 
spection). It’s sax year syne noo, and he got up and wes 
traivelin’ fell hearty like yersel. Buthe be good to dwam 
(sicken) in the end of the year, and soughed awa’ in the 
spring. Ay, ay, when tribble comes ye never ken hoo it “ill 
end. <A’ thocht I wud come up and speir for ye. A body 
needs comfort gin he’s sober (ill).” : 

When I found George wrapped in his plaid beside the brier 
bush, whose roses were no whiter than his cheeks, Kirsty was 
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already installed as comforter in the parlor, and her drone 
came through the open window. 

“Ay, ay, Marget, sae it’s come to this. Weel, we daurna 
complain, ye ken. Be thankfu’ ye haena lost your man and 
five sons, besides twa sisters and a brither, no to mention 
cousins. That wud be something to speak aboot, and Losh 
keep’s there’s nae saying but he micht hang ona whilie. Ay, 
ay, it’s a sair blow aifter a’ that wes in the papers. I wes feared 
when I heard o’ the papers; ‘ Lat weel alane,’ says I to the 
Dominie; ‘ye ’ill bring a judgment on the laddie wi’ yir blaw- 
ing.’ But ye micht as weel hae spoken to the hills. Domsie’s 
a thraun body at the best, and he was clean infatuat’ wi’ George. 
Ay, ay, it’s an awfw’ lesson, Marget, no to mak’ idols o’ our 
bairns, for that’s naethin’ else than provokin’ the Almichty.” 

It was at this point that Marget gave way and scandalized 
Drumtochty, which held that obtrusive prosperity was an irre- 
sistible provocation to the higher powers, and that a skillful 
depreciation of our children was a policy of safety. 

“Did ye say the Almichty? I’m thinkin’ that’s ower grand 
a name for your God, Kirsty. What wud ye think o’ a faither 
that brocht hame some bonnie thing frae the fair for ane o’ his 
bairns, and when the puir bairn wes pleased wi’ it tore it oot 
o’ his hand and flung it into the fire? Eh, woman, he wud be 
a meeserable cankered jealous body. Kirsty, wumman, when 
the Almichty sees a mither bound up in her laddie, I tell ye 
He is sair pleased in His heaven, for mind ye hoo He loved 
His ain Son. Besides, a’m judgin’ that nane o’ us can love an- 
ither withoot lovin’ Him, or hurt anither withoot hurtin’ Him. 

“Oh, I ken weel that George is gaein’ to leave us; but it’s 
no because the Almichty is jealous o’ him or me, no likely. It 
cam’ to me last nicht that He needs my laddie for some grand 
wark in the ither world, and that’s hoo George has his bukes 
brocht oot tae the garden and studies a’ the day. He wants 
to be ready for his kingdom, just as he trachled in the bit 
schule o’ Drumtochty for Edinboro’. I hoped he wud hae 
been a minister o’ Christ’s Gospel here, but he ill be judge 
over many cities yonder. A’m no denyin’, Kirsty, that it’s a 
trial, but I hae licht on it, and naethin’ but gude thochts 0’ 
the Almichty.” 

Drumtochty understood that Kirsty had dealt faithfully 
with Marget for pride and presumption, but all we heard was, 
“ Losh keep us a’.” 
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When Marget came out and sat down beside her son, her 
face was shining. Then she saw the open window. 

“ T dinna ken.” 

«¢ Never mind, mither, there’s nae secrets atween us, and it 
gar’d my heart leap to hear ye speak up like yon for God, and 
to know yir content. Div ye mind the nicht I called for ye, 
mother, and ye gave me the Gospel aboot God ?” 

Marget slipped her hand into George’s, and he let his head 
rest on her shoulder. The likeness flashed upon me in that 
moment, the earnest, deep-set gray eyes, the clean-cut firm jaw, 
the tender mobile lips, that blend of apparent austerity and 
underlying romance that make the pathos of a Scottish face. 

“There had been a Revival man here,” George explained 
to me, “and he was preaching on hell. As it grew dark a 
candle was lighted, and I can still see his face as in a picture, 
a hard-visaged man. He looked down at us laddies in the front, 
and asked us if we knew what like hell was. By this time we 
were that terrified none of us could speak, but I whispered ‘ No.’ 

“Then he rolled up a piece of paper and held it in the 
flame, and we saw it burn and glow and shrivel up and fall in 
black dust. 

«¢Think,’ said he, and he leaned over the desk and spoke 
in a grewsome whisper which made the cold run down our 
backs, ‘that yon paper was your finger, one finger only of 
your hand, and it burned like that forever and ever, and think 
of your hand and your arm and your whole body all on fire, 
never to go out.’ We shuddered that you might have heard 
the form creak. ‘That is hell, and that is where ony laddie 
will go who does not repent and believe.’ 

“It was like Dante’s Inferno, and I dared not take my eyes 
off his face. He blew out the candle, and we crept to the door 
trembling, not able to say one word. 

“That night I could not sleep, for I thought I might be in 
the fire before morning. It was harvest time, and the moon 
was filling the room with cold clear light. From my bed [I 
could see the stooks standing in rows upon the field, and it 
seemed like the judgment day. 

“JT was only a wee laddie, and I did what we all do in 
trouble, I cried for my mother. 

“Ye hae na forgotten, mither, the fricht that was on me 
that nicht.” 

“Never,” said Marget, “and never can ; it?s hard wark for 
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me to keep frae hating that man, dead or alive. Geordie gripped 
me wi’ baith his wee airms round my neck, and he cries over 
and over and over again, ‘Is yon God?’” 

“Ay, and ye kissed me, mither, and ye said (it’s like yes- 
terday), ‘Yir safe with me,’ and ye telt me that God micht 
punish me to mak’ me better if I was bad, but that He wud never 
torture ony puir soul, for that cud dae nae guid, and was the 
Devil’s wark. Ye asked me: — 

“¢Am I a guid mother tae ye?’ and when I could dae 
naethin’ but hold, ye said, ‘Be sure God maun be a hantle 
kinder.’ 

“ The truth came to me as with a flicker, and I cuddled down 
into my bed, and fell asleep in His love as in my mother’s 
arms. 

‘“‘Mither,” and George lifted up his head, “that was my 
conversion, and, mither dear, I hae longed a’ thro’ the college 
studies for the day when ma mooth wud be opened wi’ this 
evangel.” 

Marget’s was an old-fashioned garden, with pinks and daisies 
and forget-me-nots, with sweet-scented wallflower and thyme 
and moss roses, where nature had her way, and gracious thoughts 
could visit one without any jarring note. As George’s voice 
softened to the close, I caught her saying, “ His servants shall 
see His face,” and the peace of Paradise fell upon us in the 
shadow of death. 

The night before the end George was carried out to his 
corner, and Domsie, whose heart was nigh unto the breaking, 
sat with him the afternoon. They used to fight the College 
battles over again, with their favorite classics beside them, but 
this time none of them spoke of books. Marget was moving 
about the garden, and she told me that George looked at 
Domsie wistfully, as if he had something to say and knew not 
how to do it. 

After a while he took a book from below his pillow, and 
began, like one thinking over his words : — 

“ Maister Jamieson, ye hae been a gude freend tae me, the 
best I ever hed aifter my mither and faither. Wull ye tak’ 
this buik for a keepsake o’ yir grateful scholar? It’s a Latin 
‘Imitation,’ Dominie, and it’s bonnie printin’. Ye mind hoo 
ye gave me yir ain Virgil, and said he was a kind o’ Pagan 
Sanct. Noo here is my sanct, and div ye ken I’ve often 
thocht Virgil saw His day afar off, and was glad. Wull ye read 
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it, Dominie, for my sake, and maybe ye ’ill come to see——” 
and George could not find words for more. 

But Domsie understood. ‘Ma laddie, ma laddie, that I 
luve better than onythin’ on earth, I’ll read it till I die, and, 
George, I'll tell ye what livin’ man does na ken. When I was 
your verra age I had acruel trial, and ma heart was turned frae 
faith. ‘The classics hae been my Bible, though I said naethin’ 
to ony man against Christ. He aye seemed beyond man, and 
noo the veesion o’ Him has come to me in this gairden. Laddie, 
ye hae dune far mair for me than I ever did for you. Wull 
ye mak’ a prayer for yir auld dominie afore we pairt ?” 

There was a thrush singing in the birches and a sound of 
bees in the air, when George prayed in a low, soft voice, with 
a little break in it. 

“ Lord Jesus, remember my dear maister, for he’s been a 
kind freend to me and mony a puir laddie in Drumtochty. 
Bind up his sair heart and give him licht at eventide, and may 
the maister and his scholars meet some mornin’ where the 
schule never skails, in the kingdom o’ oor Father.” 

Twice Domsie said Amen, and it seemed as the voice of 
another man, and then he kissed George upon the forehead ; 
but what they said Marget did not wish to hear. 

When he passed out at the garden gate, the westering sun 
was shining golden, and the face of Domsie was like unto that 
of a little child. 
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THE CAVALIER’S SONG. 
By WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


(Witt1am Mornerwe tt: A Scottish poet; born in Glasgow, October 18, 
1797 ; died there, November 1, 1835. He was educated at Edinburgh, in 
Paisley, and at Glasgow University, and in 1818 began his literary career by 
contributing verses to the Greenock Visitor. He was deputy sheriff clerk of 
Renfrewshire, 1819-1829, and then entered journalism. His works are: ‘‘ Ren- 
frewshire Characters and Scenery’ (written under the pen name Isaac Brown, 
1824), ‘‘ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern ”’ (1827), ‘‘ Jeannie Morrison ’’ (1882), 
and ‘‘ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical ’’ (1882). ] 


A sTEED, a steed of matchlesse speed ! 
A sword of metal keene! 

All else to noble hearts is drosse, 
All else on earth is meane. 

The neighynge of the war horse prowde, 
The rowlings of the drum, 
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The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 
Be soundes from heaven that come; 

And O! the thundering presse of knightes 
Whenas their war cryes swell, 

May toll from heaven an angel bright, 
And rouse a fiend from hell. 


Then mounte! then mounte! brave gallants all, 
And don your helmes amaine: 

Deathe’s couriers, fame and honor, call 
Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword hilt’s in our hand, — 

Heart-whole we’ll part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land ; 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight 
Thus weepe and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 
And herolike to die! 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKERLOO.} 
By WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 


[Witu1am Henry Bisnor: An American novelist; born at Hartford, Conn., 
January 7, 1847. He was graduated from Yale in 1867 ; studied architecture ; 
engaged in journalism in Milwaukee; resided for a number of years in New 
York city ; and in 1888 went to Europe, where he has since made his home. 
Among his books are: ‘‘The House of a Merchant Prince” (1883), ‘* Old 
Mexico and her Lost Provinces”? (1884), ‘‘The Golden Justice” (1886), and 
‘¢ Detmold.’’] 


THE battle of Bunkerloo was fought one beautiful Saturday 
afternoon in April, now some years ago. 

The naval preparations consisted mainly in sinking a large 
shallow tin bath tub to the level of the surface of the garden 
plot; and upon this the fleets of the two high contending 
powers were set afloat and cleared for action. 

This battle was not an isolated event, but was the culmina- 
tion of a series of large movements which had been in progress 
ever since Christmas. At that time, by a coincidence, both 
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Generalissimo Bell and Commander in Chief Jones had been 
reénforced, each by a box of lead soldiers, provided with 
cannon which went with a spring and shot peas. The two 
commanders lived in the same city block, and the war was 
carried on sometimes at the house of one, sometimes at the 
other. Finally this sport was thought monotonous, the soldiers 
only being knocked down without injury, and remaining ready 
to be set up again as good as ever. 

The idea then occurred to Master Bell to inaugurate a 
grand out-of-door battle witb. real powder and shot. To make 
it the more exciting, their boats of various kinds were to be 
contributed to the havoc. The fleet of the Jones boy was 
superior in numbers, tonnage, and weight of metal. He had 
a full-rigged ship which had been drawn by his father at a 
church fair, and a frigate, several gunboats, and miscellaneous 
cruisers, whittled out by himself. 

Master Bell had but a single schooner; but she was com- 
manded, in his fancy, by Captain Kidd and Lord Nelson in 
turn. He delighted to imagine her now the “ Victory” or the 
“ Fighting Temeraire,” now one of those deft, long, low, black, 
rakish-looking craft such as used to go a buccaneering on the 
Spanish main. Lord Nelson, or Captain Kidd, as the case 
might be, was a wooden figure carven out with a jackknife, 
and represented with tarpaulin hat, telescope, and a huge 
cutlass. 

On the other hand, Bell’s army was much the more formi- 
dable. He could throw into the field a box and a half of lead 
infantry, half a box of cavalry, a heavy squad of wooden grena- 
diers, a tolerably complete Noah’s ark of animals, and a host of 
empty thread and silk spools, which did duty, in his fancy, for 
an uprising of volunteers in a grand national movement. 

The Jones boy’s regulars, aside from a single newer division, 
were a dilapidated lot of veterans, English, French, Turks, and 
Russians, from an old series belonging to the Crimean War. 

To more fairly equalize this condition of things, a portion 
of Bell’s volunteers were transferred to Jones under the fiction 
of a desertion. They were commanded by a thick-set, disrepu- 
table-looking leader, whom Bell gibbeted upon a scaffold of 
undying infamy as Benedict Arnold. 

It was stipulated also that but two of Jones’ ships were to 
be brought into action, while Bell’s small flagship was to be 
allowed to steady herself by an anchor on each side, that she 
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might not be capsized by the recoil of her own guns, of which 
there seemed imminent danger. 

Two rude square forts of dirt were thrown up some five 
feet apart, the guns were mounted upon these, the men posted 
behind them, and the action commenced in an irregular 
manner. 

General Bell’s artillery consisted of one brass and one iron 
gun of number eight buckshot caliber, another iron one throw- 
ing tacks and small pebbles, and a homemade leaden piece, 
which kicked farther than it carried and was in danger of ex- 
ploding at every fire. He had also, in reserve, an old musket 
barrel, sawed off halfway to the muzzle, which could shoot a 
marble through an inch board. But this was ruled out for the 
present as against the laws of war. And indeed had Bell’s 
father known he possessed so formidable an engine of destruc- 
tion, he must have been relieved of it entirely. The musket 
barrel apart, Commander Jones’ outfit was of much the same 
sort. He had, however, an old pistol barrel mounted on a block, 
which he had lately purchased, at a great bargain, “from a boy.” 
The following account of the battle may be relied upon as cor- 
rect in every particular. It is prepared from statements of 
eyewitnesses and of the commanders themselves, together with 
an inspection of the field of conflict at no long interval of time 
after the action had ceased. 


Upstairs in a front parlor, at the same hour, were a couple 
of neutral powers, as they may be called, who, before the battle 
was over, found themselves actively engaged also. 

One of these was Miss Sophia Bell, aged twenty, elder sis- 
ter of General Bell. The other was Captain Bradford of the 
regular army, a friend of hers. It was even thought that the 
captain was more than a friend of hers, a lover, in fact, and a 
suitor for her hand. To tell the truth, that is exactly what he 
was ; though the object of his regards was positive that she 
never had given and also that she never meant to give him the 
slightest trace of encouragement. He had a way of looking at 
you with a sort of odious caressing devotion, and no doubt other 
people noticed it too. Then, he had a way of always doing 
exactly what you wanted, and everybody knows that nothing 
could be more tiresome and stupid than this. 

Miss Bell was a wayward young person who did not always 
formulate just what she wanted ; but she chose to imagine, in 
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the case of the captain, that she would rather have him contra- 
dict her occasionally, and be in several respects quite different 
from what he was. He was not at all like the other men she 
knew. He had been in the war, and come out a brevet colonel 
of volunteers, and now passed most of his time on the Plains, 
wherever that was. She did not know what he did or had 
done in the army, — no doubt something very uncommonplace. 
He never said anything about it. It could not be at all like 
the soldierly feats you read of. He was straight and stalwart, 
and good-looking enough, for that matter, and well connected, 
and knew a good deal, probably, but —his waltzing — well, you 
never saw such waltzing! She had made him understand at 
the very beginning that it was ridiculous, and he had humbly 
given it up. 

No; decidedly, there were reasons, —and, besides, none of 
the other girls in her set were married yet —and then he was 
over thirty, and besides — and then— _ Secretly, perhaps, Miss 
Sophia Bell did not exactly know whether, in case he had asked 
her, she should have refused him or not. This is what occa- 
sioned her alarm upon the captain’s present afternoon visit. 
She had heard some report of his going away soon. He was 
often at the house in the evening, but an afternoon call from 
him was very unusual; and everybody was provokingly out, 
taking advantage of a day of exceptionally fine weather. 

She herself had just returned from a walk, and was glan- 
cing at the general effect of a new toilet, in the parlor mir- 
ror, preparatory to going upstairs to take off her things, when 
the captain was announced. 

She gave him her hand, resignedly, then poised in a tem- 
porary way upon the piano stool, turning a little with its 
movement. 

“You were just going out,” said he. “I must not think of 
detaining you.” 

‘“‘No, I am not the least in a hurry, —that is, I have just 
come in. Please sit down.” 

The captain had passed a pleasant furlough of three months 
at his home, near hers. He had hoped that it would be much 
longer; but it was curtailed, and he was going away. He was 
suddenly ordered to join his command for active operations 
against a dangerous predatory Indian band. His purpose this 
afternoon was to say good-by to her in turn, and if,—oh! if 
there were but a favorable opportunity, to declare his passion- 
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ate love, to tell her how her sweet image filled his whole heart, 
his whole existence. It mattered not what was to become of him 
in the approaching campaign, unless he could have some assur- 
ance from her that she would think of him,—that she might, 
at some time, at least, if not now, come to return his regard. 

It was vague suspicion of something of this kind that made 
his companion nervous, and sent her for refuge to an additional 
brusqueness of manner. ; 

He received her small feminine rebuffs with the greatest 
patience. He cherished a secret misgiving that there was some- 
thing preposterous in a weather-beaten, steady-going old fellow 
like him paying his court to such a dainty, volatile, distracting 
young person, in every way his opposite, and ten years his 
junior. But, while saying that he was no match for her of 
course, he persevered doggedly, perhaps in spite of himself. 
Her tantalizing waywardness and indifference had no more 
effect upon him than if they had been but so many maniiesta- 
tions of regard. 

She swung this way and that upon the piano stool, and 
poked the carpet with her parasol. He sat stiffly near by, hat 
and stick in hand. 

«« Will you excuse me,” she said, “if I keep my bonnet on? 
We have to fix our hair in a certain way. This weather makes 
one so languid. I believe I have spring fever. I took only a 
short walk, and yet am almost dead.” 

“Tt is very becoming to you to be almost dead.” 

“How often have I told you that I do not desire compli- 
ments?” 

“Yes, it is true; but for the moment the temptation was 
too great to resist.” 

Presently, by way of leading up to his own errand, the cap- 
tain began : — 

“You have read some account of this late bad business 
ee Plains, I suppose, — the Canby massacre, in the lava 

eds?” 

“No, — I never pay any attention to such things. I hardly 
ever read the newspapers. As to your Plains, I know nothing 
about them. Why should I?” 

“It is a great country,” he returned deprecatingly. “Don’t 
you ever like to think what it will be when it is all settled up 
out there ?” 

“Qh, I do not like to think at all.” 
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“ What do you like, then?” 

“Oh, a great many things. I had rather talk.” 

“ A preference which suits me exactly, as I had rather not. 
You cannot gratify it too much for me.” 

“Oh, I am not sure I feel like it now. But do yow not like 
to talk? and why? That sounds strange!” 

“Does it? Well, what I know, I know, and can add noth- 
ing to it by repeating; while others’ talk is novel, at least, 
and may be improving. Is that a good reason? But I am 
glad everybody does not share my view, for, if so, we should 
make but a melancholy world of it.” 

‘“Who was the second usher at the Battledores’ wedding 
yesterday, — that dark, fine-looking one?” Miss Bell asked, 
changing the topic lightly. “He was too sweet for any- 
thing.” 

“ He has lately come here to live; a cousin of the Battle- 
dores, and in a business as sweet as himself, —he is a sugar 
broker.” 

She made no comment. 

“JT said it was a sweet business,” he submitted deferen- 
tially. 

“Well, I suppose you hardly expect me to be amused with 
witticisms like that,’ she answered dryly. 

“ Oh,” said the captain, in a reflective way, “perhaps you 
could think of something better.” 

A conversation by no means brilliant, it will be seen. An 
uneasy pause now ensued. 

“Well, Iam going away,” began the captain again, with a 
depressed air. ‘ That is what I came to tell you about.” 

“‘ Going away, where?” she asked. 

“ Out to the Plains. Our company is ordered there at once 
against the Modocs. But pardon! you do not wish to talk 
about the Plains.” 

“TI do not mind talking about them, if you are really going 
there. Do you expect to be scalped ?” 

“Should you care?” 

“TJ do not see what that has to do with it.” 

“It has everything — that is, it has a good deal ——” 

“Why, of course I should,” she interrupted. “How you 
would look! Has the war actually begun?” 

There were at this moment two sharp reports from the yard 
below, followed directly by a third. 
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Sophy started. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, “I should judge that the war had 
begun.” : 

“Those dreadful boys! ” said Sophy. “It has been so nice 
and quiet in the house. Now we shall not have a moment’s 

eace.” 
‘i “Dodge back in the doorway, Jonesey, when I fire, or you'll 
get hit!” resounded from below, in the martial soprano tones 
of General Bell. 

“That is what you must do when you get out among the 
Modocs,” said she, — “ get behind something so they can’t hit 
you.” 

“What would you suggest ?” 

“Oh, a haystack or anything.” 

“JT shall bear it in mind. It is my own idea exactly. But 
seriously, Miss Sophy, I have sometimes felt that it makes — 
that is —little difference what happens to me out there unless 
you — care about it.” 

The girl’s cheek flushed softly. To hide this, she swung 
halfway about on the piano stool.and threw a hand upon the 
keys with a sudden jangle. 

“What a silly speech!” she said, over her shoulder. 
“‘ What difference should it make whether I cared or not?” 

“Oh, it makes every difference, all the difference in the 
world.” 

He took very tenderly the other hand, dangling the parasol 
by her side. 

“I came to-day to say good-by,” he went on, “but there 
was something more I wished to say, also, dear Miss 
Sophy ——” 

‘‘ Now it is coming,” she thought ; “ what shall I do?” 

There was another loud explosion. She started up, pulling 
away her hand, as if she had not heard what he said, and ex- 
claimed : — 

“Those dreadful boys! I really must go and see what 
mischief they are at.” 

The captain followed with a discomfited air her light spring- 
ing walk to the French sash opening on the piazza, from the 
steps of which the field of operations could be surveyed. 

‘“‘Repulsed !” one commander was crying, “you must fall 
back. No, no! you cannot pick up men when they are once 
knocked down.” 
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“Everything is fair in love and war!” replied the other. 
“ Besides, some of these were kicked over by my own cannon.” 

“A good motto, and worth noting,” reflected the captain. 

No ingenious stratagem occurred to him just now, but he 
took courage to await events and make, if possible, another trial. 

“Come and see our fight, captain,” called Master Bell, as 
the couple emerged. ‘Come and show us how!” 

“I cannot let you ruin your toys so, Jack,” called out 
Sophy, sharply. 

“This don’t hurt ’em,” said Jack, relying upon her igno- 
rance of the practical operation of powder and shot. “Come 
a captain! Don’t let her stop you! She’s always spoiling 
une: 

**T have a certain weakness for it, even on a scale like that,” 
said the captain. “Shall we take a look at their forts a mo- 
ment?” 

Not to give color to the assertion that she was a spoiler of 
sport, she graciously assented. Holding her pretty skirts in 
her hand, she tripped down the stairs part way, but after paus- 
ing there a little, said : — 

“Tf you will allow me, this gives me an opportunity to go 
and take off my hat.” 

“ Why, certainly,” said the captain. 

He looked after her lithe and charming figure as it disap- 
peared through one of the veranda windows, with a sigh. 


“What nations are these ?” inquired the captain, good-hu- 
moredly, now joining the boys. 

“ Rebel and Union,” replied the bright-faced commander on 
one side, hastening up, with his pockets crammed with fuses, 
like a miniature Guy Fawkes. “Mine are Union and his 
Rebels.” 

“No, they ain’t,” said Master Bell. “ At least, it don’t make 
any difference what yoursare. Mine area lot of different kinds.” 

The Jones boy was of a practical turn and little invention. 
His fancy could no farther go than our own late civil war, of 
which he was, as it were, a part. 

But with the Bell boy it was a different matter. He was 
a famous reader, his head full of notable personages and events. 
His troops were conscripted from all the exciting fields of 
history and romance, and heroes of the most miscellaneous 
ccm pleen marshaled them on. Thus the strange spectacle 
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was seen of the Old Guard, the last of the Abencerrages, the 
light brigade of Balaklava and Marion’s men marching shoulder 
to shoulder, with Napoleon, Ivanhoe, Kossuth, Roderick Dhu, 
Marlborough, Judas Maccabeus, Ethan Allen, General Sheri- 
dan, and the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan at their head, against 
a simple post of Boys in Blue of the period. The confidence 
of the Jones boy in the face of such fearful odds was something 
almost sublime. He announced his steadfast intention of giv- 
ing all comers, be they who they might, the liveliest old tussle 
that ever was heard of. | 

The Old Guard was a tall, stately body of veterans, showing 
profuse marks of their long service. Their uniform was a 
red coat, yellow buttons, well pipe-clayed belts and cross bands, 
and white trousers. Each man stood upon a round pedestal. 
They had been knocking about the house from time immemo- 
rial. Contrary to tradition, the Napoleon who put himself at 
their head was a tall, splendid grenadier, chosen for the excep- 
tional freshness of his paint. He was such a Napoleon as ought 
to have been, rather than the one that actually was. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan was a dark and myste- 
rious figure, apparently capable of any villainy and the most 
desperate deeds. He had originally been a lead Robinson 
Crusoe, and served in the early part of the action as Elthan 
Allen, until his head was shot off, when the present happy 
inspiration was thought of. 

“And what do you call this battle?” asked the captain. 

“ Battle of Bunker Hill,” said Jones. 

“No, Waterloo,” said Jack. 

“Suppose you make it Bunkerloo,” said the captain, “and 
split the difference.” 

“All right; but we want to have it like a real battle,” said 
Jack, “so one side can tell when it is beaten. The shots don’t 
knock things over enough. They only kick up the dirt.” 

“Make the earthworks lighter,” said the captain. “Then 
after you have bombarded awhile, let one side sally forth and 
charge the position of the other.” 

‘But how can it? the men can’t move.” 

“Put them forward so far at a time! Say the distance 
between you is a mile, as it was between our men on Cemetery 
Ridge and the Confederates on Seminary Ridge, at Gettysburg. 
Suppose it takes about twenty minutes to get over that ground. 
It takes you about a minute each to load and fire one of your 
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guns. Divide the space into twenty parts, and let the charging 
column be advanced one space after each broadside. You can 
imagine they have run that far. They must drag their artillery 
with them, and fire at the enemy’s position as they go. Then, 
if they are all knocked down, the enemy must rush out in turn 
and attack their works, where a reserve will be left. But if 
a considerable number reach the enemy’s fort, you can call it 
captured, if you like.” 

The captain took a case knife and began to show them with 
his own hands how to construct their redoubts. 

“This is the way it was at Gettysburg,” said he, gossiping 
as he worked. ‘ Here was Round Top, at the extreme left of 
our line, and here was Little Round Top. The Confederates 
nearly got us here. The ground was low between—vyou see. 
Sickles was thrown forward to the line of the Chambersburg 
road, where it is high again, but that was a mistake. Long- 
street flanked us—so— we will say. The fighting took place 
mostly in a peach orchard and cornfield. How many lives do 
you suppose were lost in that particular peach orchard?” 

«© A hundred thousand,” said Master Jack, boldly. 

“Not quite so bad as that,” said the captain, smiling, “ but 
at least five thousand, off and on, in the various encounters.” 

“TJ should not want to eat any peaches out of that orchard, 
would you?” said Master Jones. 

Meanwhile, Miss Sophy was upstairs before her dressing 
glass, holding high both arms in arranging the coils of her 
dry brown hair, which had subtle sparkles in it like gold. 

“ Shall I or shall I not?” she was reflecting. ‘“ Would you, 
or wouldn’t you?” 

She looked more than once at the hand the captain had 
taken in his, with a whimsical glance. The Plains now? Most 
likely one would have to go there with him and live under the 
belle étoile, like a gypsy or a tramp. No, decidedly he would 
not do. 

it € * * * * * 

“But the worst,” continued the captain, actively shaping 
away at the earthworks, “ was the grand attack on our center 
on the last day of the fight. I know something about that, 
as I happened to be in the middle of it.” 

“ What general were you with?” 

“I was with Webb. It was Pickett’s division, of Virginia 
and North Carolina. troops, that came up the hill to charge us. 
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I remember, through all the other feelings of the time, a thrill 
of admiration for them, though they were our enemies. It 
made one proud of American courage to see it. The cannon- 
ading had been such a roar as if the world were coming to an 
end. Eighty guns of ours and a hundred and forty-five of 
theirs were playing together for two hours. All at once their 
side stopped. Then we knew what was coming. Fifteen 
thousand men advanced in column against a place where we 
could station only about six thousand to resist them.” 

“Yes, but why didn’t the rest of you rush out on both sides 
and get around them?” 

“You are a strategist, my boy; but, you see, there was an 
onset at the same time all along our line, to distract atten- 
tion and prevent reénforcements being sent to any particular 
point. Nobody knew at what minute his own position might 
be assailed. ‘That is where an attacking party has a certain 
advantage.” 

“Could you see their faces?” inquired young Bell, his eyes 
as large as saucers. 

“Yes, some of them, in spite of the smoke; they came close 
enough for that. They had a set, terrible expression which 
molded all, even the most unlike, into a certain resemblance. 
They seemed to belong all to the same family. They came up, 
under our hottest fire, to within two or three hundred yards of 
us. Then the North Carolina troops could not stand it any 
longer, but broke and fled. We captured two thousand of 
them and fifteen flags. But Pickett’s Virginians were older 
soldiers and better stuff. They rushed straight up to the top 
in our very teeth. It was their faces that we saw.” 

‘Where were you, captain?” 

“Behind a stone wall, say about breast high, on the ridge. 
Up they came, and some of them over it. But our boys were 
plucky as well as they, and we had, besides, our reserves. The 
fire we poured into them was insufferably cruel; mortal men 
could not endure it. All at once the foremost ones dropped or 
threw up their hands in token of surrender. That was the 
end of it, and the high-water mark of the rebellion. That 
night Lee was in full retreat.” 

“Oh, it was splendid,” cried the boy, with glistening eyes. 
“That’s what I want to be, a soldier. Oh, I hope there will be 
another war when I grow up. Don’t you think there will be, 
captain?” 
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“T certainly hope not, my boy. It is poor business to set 
honest men to cutting one another’s throats. There will be 
much better work for that bright little head of yours to do.” 

Above, on the veranda, at the same instant, was Sophy. 
She listened to this story with bated breath, and, in the end, 
with eyes shining not less than those of the boys. She had 
paused in surprise, on coming down, at noting the unusual 
animation in Captain Bradford’s voice, and had even caught a 
glimpse of a certain martial straightening in his form and 
unwonted flush in his cheek, as he stood, case knife in hand, 
above the miniature earthworks. And this was the man she 
had thought so tame and commonplace, this brave and modest 
soldier, simply because he had not spoken of his prowess, never 
vaunted the momentous deeds of which he had been a witness 
and a heroic part. 

Who of all the other perfumed, waltzing acquaintances would 
have encountered such deadly perils? One might lean with con- 
fidence upon so strong an arm, with the kindly heart there was 
behind it, and be measurably secure of detense from every rude 
blow of misfortune. She would go with him now to the Plains, 
to mountains, to the ends of the earth, wherever he would. 

Thus the very cannonading of Gettysburg, at this late day, 
had weakened another and most unexpected fortress, to the 
point of capitulation. The gallant captain, far more fortunate 
in his way, if he but knew it, than the gallant Pickett, had 
stormed straight into the citadel of this tender and charming 
heart. Like that of Desdemona, it loved him for the dangers 
he had passed, and was ready to surrender at discretion. 

Still, a woman must not appear too easily won; that is well 
understood. So when, looking up presently, the captain found 
her regarding him with what was really fervent admiration, she 
pretended that it was but a casual interest instead. He seemed 
abashed at having been taken in the act of enthusiasm over so 
small matters, and, abandoning the conduct of the war hence- 
forth to the regularly constituted commanders, he came up and 
rejoined her. 


The field of Bunkerloo now presented a martial and spirited 
appearance indeed. The small plain bristled with the men and 
guns arrayed for the conflict, while on the impromptu ocean 
floated gallantly the navy of either power, covering with their 
guns their respective armies. Commander in Chief Jones’ 
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troops were drawn up within his fortifications, a large force 
being prudently posted in reserve near a bivouac of tin tents, 
at a considerable distance in the rear of the rest. 

Generalissimo Bell’s force, on the other hand, was marshaled 
for the attack. His order of battle was as follows: A line of 
silk spools, two deep, extended entirely across the plain. Be- 
hind these, tc the right, came a division of lead infantry in two 
brigades ; in the center, the wooden grenadiers; to the left, 
lead and wooden levies of many a varied height and aspect. 
The cavalry was stationed in support of either wing. A nu- 
merous body of thread spools was, furthermore, massed as a 
reserve, on this side also, along the wooden curb of the area, 
nearer to the fort. The artillery, after having delivered sev- 
eral rousing volleys from the ramparts, was taken down and 
set in the intervals between the divisions of troops. General 
Bell first mentally rode along the whole line and in a few stir- 
ring words fired the hearts of his men, then gave the signal 
to advance. He did not at once disclose the objective point 
of his attack, but strategically made a demonstration against 
the enemy’s entire front. 

While troops were numerous on both sides, the fun was 
fast and furious. The first few discharges of the artillery, in 
particular, were harrowingly fatal. Bell’s elegant dress parade 
was mowed down in swaths. A marble from the old pistol 
barrel cleaned out half his stock of reserves at a crack. On 
his side, in return, he found means to elevate his pieces and 
fire them with light charges, so that the contents dropped 
down upon the thick ranks massed inside of Jones’ fort and 
destroyed them by hecatombs. 

But after the hosts were thinned, it became more a mat- 
ter of scientific gunnery. It had been stipulated that a piece 
should not be fired when the men behind it were knocked 
down and so, as was agreed, hors du combat, and that they 
could not be replaced with fresh ones till the other side had 
all the regular shots that were at the time its due. Also, if a 
gun itself were once dismounted, it was not to be further used. 

Each step of the way was hotly contested. The advancing 
army only reached the middle of the plain frightfully deci- 
mated. Ivanhoe had fallen; the great Marlborough was 
down; Judas Maccabeus, one leg gone, and his sword twisted 
inanely about into his own face, presented a pitiable sight. 

At the middle of the plain, the lines were rallied, as it were, 
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and re-formed in more open order. But the very next instant 
the deadly old pistol barrel, by a raking shot, unceremoniously 
laid low full half a brigade. The fire of all the invader’s field- 
pieces was vindictively concentrated upon it in return, with 
the happy result of crumbling the parapet about it and dis- 
mounting it, thus putting an end to the rain of miscellaneous 
material it had been so ruinously pouring out ever since the 
beginning of the fray. The breach thus formed offered a 
favorable point for the assault, and the quick eye of General 
Bell was not slow to seize upon it. He formed a storming 
party, placing the Light Brigade characteristically in the lead 
as forlorn hope. ‘There was a slight historical anomaly in the 
fact that his light brigade did not consist of cavalry, but of 
infantry, and the most miscellaneous of infantry at that; but 
they were gallant warriors, all the same. They were the sur- 
vivors of corps which had otherwise been wholly wrecked. 
Each figure, in the battle of Bunkerloo, counted as a hundred, 
to make the totals more imposing; and they were six figures 
all told, to wit: one wooden sharpshooter, a trumpeter, a 
vivandiére, and a zouave, in lead, and two silk spools. 

Following the Light Brigade came a choice body of leaden 
Highlanders of most steady and courageous bearing. 

The matter of forming such a column in the very face 
of the enemy is a proceeding attended with no little peril. 
Before it was well over, Kossuth had his horse shot under 
him; the Cid, Ruy Diaz del Bivar, was doubled up as with an 
aggravated case of colic; Zenobia of Palmyra was blown away 
bodily, and only discovered afterwards in an ash barrel. The 
cavalry force, in particular, were made to look, as one of the 
commanders phrased it, like the breaking up of a hard winter 
or the last end of a misspent life. General Bell may, perhaps, 
be criticised for bringing them into action at all. This is 
an arm of the service to be used only in accordance with its 
peculiar conditions, which seem to have been here disregarded. 
Still, on the other hand, circumstances are often known to a 
commander which justify an unusual course of action, which 
may not be known to the military censor and annalist. 

The gallant Light Brigade buckled to the onset in the man- 
ner rightly to have been expected from their traditions. On 
they went to the breach; once there, the opposing guns could 
no longer play upon them, and the game seemed in their own 
hands. Into and through the yawning breach they went, haul- 
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ing fieldpieces with them. They reached the heart of the 
enemy’s works, and his camp and reserves were at their mercy. 
A wild cry of victory, in the mind’s ear of Generalissimo Bell, 
rent the air. 

All seemed indeed lost on the side of the heroic Jonesey, 
but that commander did not yet despair. He conceived a last 
desperate resource, one of those that, when told in history, send 
an unceasing shiver down through generations of blanched and 
horrified listeners. He fired a train. The train communicated 
with a mine which he had secretly prepared during a brief 
absence of his opponent in the kitchen, and the exploding mine 
blew the entire fort, and with it the invading force, to smither- 
eens. The plain was one vast scene of carnage. 

And now the contest for the supremacy of the seas began. 
Lord High Admiral Bell, hot for vengeance, poured a deadly 
broadside into his opponent’s flagship, peppering her sails full 
of holes and sending a force of lead marines to the bottom, to 
rise no more. A return broadside from Commodore Jones 
split Admiral Bell’s bowsprit, and cut a number of stays, allow- 
ing his foremast to assume a tendency it had always had to 
wabble sideways. 

Both high contending powers mounted their land artillery 
as well, and brought it to bear upon the shipping. Everything 
presently hung in rags and tatters, and every movable object 
was shot away. Lord Nelson, however, glued to his deck, still 
kept an undaunted front, like Farragut in his shrouds at Mo- 
bile. Commodore Jones laid him alongside, threw boarders 
into his nettings, and seemed about to lure the victory to his 
own ensign. 

Now again ensued a contretemps fully as startling and 
dramatic as the blowing up of the fort, for which catastrophe 
Bell had prepared a terrible retaliation. He put all his sur- 
plus powder into the hold of his schooner, battened down the 
hatches, and touched off the whole with a fuse consisting of a 
firecracker string. The invaders, oh where were they ? 


Ask of the winds that far and wide 
With fragments strewed the sea. 


The explosion that ensued blew the deck out of the craft 
thus devoted to destruction, maiming and drowning the board- 
ing party and Nelson with them, every one. It created in 
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addition a tidal wave, which first stood the enemy’s fleet on 
their beam ends and then wrecked them all alongshore. 


When the captain returned to Sophia Bell, she was idly 
pulling to pieces some of the newly swelling buds of the grape- 
vine, just opening out in the genial spring sunshine. 

“Why have you never told me anything about all those 
doings?” she asked him in a nonchalant way without looking 
at him. 

“You have never asked me,” he returned, regarding her 
with surprise. 

His hand chanced to be near hers as he came up, resting it 
on the railing, and accidentally touched it. The soft little 
contact gave him as it were an electric thrill, and he broke 
forth again with sudden rapture : — 

“ Dear Sophy, I love you so. Will you not be mine? I 
will devote every instant, every breath of my life, to make you 
happy. Iam going away. I——” 

* You must not talk to me in such a way,” she interrupted, 
withdrawing her fair hand with a show of indignation. ‘“ Where. 
everybody can hear, too; the idea!” 

* But you would not listen to me, when I tried to have you, 
where they could not hear.” 

The girl moved up the two or three remaining steps to the 
top, and threw herself wearily into a willow armchair with an 
air as if she said : — 

“‘T suppose it is quite useless to hope to escape this man’s 
persistency. Well, then, let us hear what he has to say.” 

It puzzled the honest captain not a little why it was that, if 
she were so disdainful and offended, she did not go and leave 
him altogether. It was she who first broke the silence that 
followed, asking indifferently : — 

“ Are you not afraid in those horrid wars and battles? ” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Then why do you so rashly expose —I mean, why don’t 
you let them alone?” 

“Well, it’s a kind of occupation, you know. One must do 
something for a living.” 

“Yes, but supposing you were killed?” 

“Well, one doesn’t exactly expect to live forever, you 
know.” 

“ Enemies running up at you with such faces as that, and 
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horrid yells,”’ she said reflectively. “Ugh!” and she shrugged 
her slender shoulders in a little shiver of repulsion at the idea. 

This was certainly more conciliatory, but the captain was 
only kept upon the subject on compulsion, wondering at her 
interest in it, and turned off from it with — 

“Do not let us talk of that now! Let me tell you how 
beautiful I think you, how dear you are tome! We can dis- 
cuss it at least, can we not? that can do no harm?” 

“ Yes, it can,” she maintained obstinately. 

“ Both your father and mother are on my side,” he ventured, 
exploding a bombshell. 

“ Oh, dreadful!” she exclaimed, starting up with an expres- 
sion as if surrounded, desperately hemmed in front, flank, and 
rear, with small hope of retreat possible, — ‘have you spoken 
to them?— But they know nothing about such things — 
nothing.” 

The lover was in despair. He feared that he had com- 
mitted a hopeless imprudence, and began to apologize : — 

“T mean to say — that is 7 

“ No! I say, you must not talk to me so.” 

This now, as it happened, was the exact moment of the 
marine explosion below, which had consequences above, far 
beyond anything its authors could have dreamed of. Fully 
a square yard of good plastering was shaken from the ceiling 
of the veranda by it, and fell to the floor with a crash. It 
must have been already, for some time, in a defective condition, 
to be thus easily displaced. However this may be, it fell pre- 
cisely upon our lovers with a thump and a dull roar, staggering 
them and enveloping them in a dense cloud of white dust. 

Captain Bradford was the first to recover, and saw Sophy 
leaning against the wall, deadly pale, and heard her murmur 
weakly, “My head! my head!” Her beautiful hair was 
disheveled, her entire costume in disarray, and one hand raised 
to her brow in a dazed way. He flew to her, frantically 
brushed away a part of the débris, and, taking her boldly in 
his arms, supported her within. 

“Oh, what has happened to you, my darling, my pet, my 
pretty one? Oh, I hope you are not hurt,” he cried, as he 
labored over her, most tenderly bathing her face and hands 
with cool water. 

“J feared we were both killed,” she said, soon smiling at 
him faintly. “A weight of tons seemed to fall upon my 
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head, but my braids saved me. I am not hury, only a little 
stunned.” : 

He was holding both her hands in his, now, without re- 
sistance. Perhaps she was not conscious of it. 

“Oh, if I should lose you,” he went on, “what would 
become of me?” 

She was dazed, as has been said, and this was very pleasant 
to listen to. 

“J fear I do not understand women. It is said—it is a 
kind of proverb that they say ‘no’ when they mean ‘yes.’” 
The military man let fall this abstruse intelligence with a 
simple engaging frankness. ‘They do not wish to appear too 
easily won. But you are not like that, I know. You would 
not wring my heart for an absurd scruple, a petty conventional 
whim.” 

She opened a shrewd corner of an eye at him upon this, but 
closed it again before he discovered it. Where had he learned 
such a profundity of wisdom, indeed ? 

“ IT can never think of you as easily won. I can never half 
tell you how I adore you, how unworthy I feel myself of you, 
were I to take a whole lifetime,” he persisted, borne on in the 
fervid torrent of his wooing. 

“ Who has given you such ridiculous ideas about women?” 
she asked him, raising slowly at length the lids, fringed with 
their charming long lashes which had veiled so long hoth 
lustrous eyes, now arch with laughter. . 

She closed them again softly the next moment, and added, 
before he could speak : — 

“T am so glad this has happened. I have liked you all the 
time.” 


—0 {00 -—— 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
By EUGENE FIELD. 
[1850-1896. ] 


Tne little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust 
And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
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And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue. 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“ And don’t you make any noise!” 

So toddling off to his trundle-bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue, — 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
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DUTCH LULLABY. 
By EUGENE FIELD. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, — 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 
The old moon asked the three. 
‘We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe; 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea, 
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“Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we!” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
’T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
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FRAGOLETTE.! 


By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 


(fvovarp Reyt Leresvee pe Lanouraye: A French jurist, historian, and 
author ; he was born at Paris, January 18, 1811. Best known for his fairy 
stories, issued in three series and known as the ‘‘ Blue Stories’’; he also wrote 
several novels, among them being: ‘‘ Paris in America ’’ (1863) and ‘ Prince 
Caniche”’ (1868). Besides several treatises on jurisprudence, he wrote a ‘‘ Politi- 
cal History of the United States from 1620 to 1789’’ (1855-1866). He died at 
Paris, May 25, 1883. ] 


ONCE upon a time there lived near Mantua an orphan girl, 
who used to go to school every morning with her books and 


1 From “‘ Fairy Tales.” By permission of G. Routledge & Sons. (Price 5s.) 
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basket. The school was not far, but then the road wound among 
bushes, and the great trees were (according to season) full of 
flowers and fruit, of birds and butterflies. How was it possible 
not to linger now and then among these wonders of creation? 

One day our little scholar saw a blue butterfly, the prettiest 
she had ever seen, in the cup of an eglantine blossom. She 
held her breath ; crept forward on the points of her toes ; raised 
her hand softly, and—the butterfly escaped between her 
fingers! Floating from left to right in a careless way, he at 
last perched upon a slope of the road. The young girl followed, 
but he flew off ; then stopped on a flower; then off again; and 
so on till he led his huntress up on the heights, near an inclosure 
that had a very bad reputation in that neighborhood. It was 
there, gossip said, that the fairies danced in the beautiful spring 
nights, and the witches held their nocturnal meetings in the 
somber autumn. AJthough the walls were so ruined in several 
places that the débris had fallen into the moat, no Christian 
dared to risk himself in the accursed place. But butterflies 
have no scruples, and children are like butterflies. 

Our little traveler with the blue wings entered without 
ceremony into this garden, which resembled a virgin forest, and 
our heroine followed, drawn on by the pleasure of the chase. 
But she had hardly passed a bush when she stopped short and 
uttered a cry of admiration. 

Before her lay a great prairie bordered by immense trees, 
and the ground was all enameled with white and red. It was 
strawberries; the blossoms and the fruit; strawberries without 
a master, which offered themselves to any one who chose to 
profit by this hidden wealth. Good-by to butterflies! Our 
little scholar dropped on her two knees on the verdure, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour she filled her basket. After that 
she started off at her utmost speed for the school, and arrived 
there all out of breath, and redder than the strawberries she 
carried. She was scolded for being late, but she was so proud 
and delighted she heard nothing. The idea of preaching about 
rules to conquerors, indeed! At noon she shared her treasures 
with her little companions, who never ceased admiring her 
courage and good fortune. She had the air of a queen in the 
midst of her courtiers. Nothing was wanting to her triumph. 
They gave her the nickname of Fragolette, which is the Italian 
for “little strawberry,” and she bore that title all her life. It 
is, at least, the only name under which she is known in history. 
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To say the truth, there were some timid souls who could not 
help having a few misgivings. Even while eating the berries, 
they asked if this might not be a temrtation of the evil one to 
lead them into his power; but these vain rumors were lost in the 
sounds of victory. No one would listen to them. 

But they were wrong not to listen, as you will see by the 
rest of this story. Delighted with her popularity and her good 
fortune, Fragolette went every day to the condemned spot, and 
at last regarded herself as its owner. “It was,” she said, “a 
piece of abandoned land, where all the fruit had been eaten by 
the blackbirds and tomtits, and a Christian should have at least 
as much night as the birds.” 

But one day as she was picking the berries as usual, she 
received a terrible blow on the head that stretched her out on 
the sod. 

“Ah, I have caught you, thief!” cried a frightful voice. 
“Now you've got to pay me.” 

Fragolette, half stunned, tried to rise. She found herself 
in the presence of a creature who froze her blood with horror 
This was an old woman, large, thin, yellow, and wrinkled, with 
red eyes and nose like the beak of a vulture. From her hidious 
mouth two teeth projected, longer and sharper than the tusks 
of a wild boar. Fragolette tried to stammer an excuse, but 
the old woman, who was a witch, did not deign to listen. She 
tied the child’s hands behind her back, wound a rope seven 
times around her body, made a slipknot, and put through it 
the handle of the enormous broom with which she had struck 
her. 

Then, in witch language, she pronounced a few of those 
horrible words which shake the earth and pale the skies. This 
done, she mounted the broom, which sped into the air like an 
arrow, carrying with her the unhappy Fragolette, like a spider 
at the end of her thread. 

If she had known geography, she might have enjoyed the 
magnificent spectacle spread out in her sight. It was beautiful 
Italy, bordered by the snowy Alps and the blue sea, and trav- 
ersed by the verdant slopes of the Apennines. But in those 
days women plied the distaff in their own homes, and did not 
concern themselves with what was going on in China or Peru. 
Geography was of little account to them. And, for that matter, 
the poor child was too frightened to open her eyes. She might 
have passed even over Vesuvius and Etna without seeing them. 
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She was more dead than alive when the magic broom descended 
to the earth in the midst of the forests of Sicily. _ 

“ At last, little thief,” said the witch, as she lifted her up by 
the hair. ‘Now you belong to me, go to work, go and set the 
table in the dining room. How soon I would eat you if you 
were not so thin,” added she, pinching the child’s arms; “but 
with me people grow fat quickly, and you will lose nothing by 
waiting.” 

With this grim joke she opened her great mouth, and licked 
her lips with a smile which made poor Fragolette shiver all over. 

The dinner was not very gay, as you may think. The old 
witch ate a roast cat and some mice cooked in jelly, and some 
radishes as sweetmeats. Fragolette gnawed a crust of bread 
and threw herself, all in tears, on a wretched mattress in a cor- 
ner. Happily she was at that age when sleep is stronger than 
sorrow, and had hardly lain down when she went to sleep. 

The day after this sad adventure the slavery of Fragolette 
commenced. Each day she had to sweep and scrub the house, 
cook the meals, serve the table, wash the dishes, and what was 
worse, aid at the toilet of her horrible mistress. During entire 
hours the child was exhausted in trying to curl the three hairs 
that the witch had on her head. Then she had to brush the 
two great teeth, and to use the powder of rice, and the rouge, 
and the patches. It was happy for her if, when all was done, 
she escaped without three or four blows. 

Yet, spite of this hard life, Fragolette grew prettier each 
day —I wish I could say she grew better —but she was not 
one of those mild creatures who accept blows and kiss the hand 
that strikes them. No; the blood boiled in her veins, and she 
dreamed only of revenge. The old witch noticed this. One is 
always afraid of those whom they have wronged. She often 
asked herself if the girl might not strangle her some day while 
she helped at her toilet, and she thought it would be wise for 
her to prevent the chance. 

One day when Fragolette looked prettier than usual, envy 
and anger gnawed the witch’s heart. 

“Take this basket,” she said to the young girl, “go to the 
fountain, and bring it back to me full of water; if not, I shall 
eat you!” 

The girl ran quickly. She imagined that the basket was 
enchanted, and that the witch, according to her custom, was 
amusing herself by frightening her. She plunged the basket 
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into the fountain, but when she drew it up the water ran 
through it as though it were a sieve. Three times she tried 
in vain, and then she comprehended that the witch meant to 
kill her. Furious and despairing, she leaned against the foun- 
tain and burst into tears. All at once she heard a soft voice 
which called. her. 

“Fragolette! Fragolette! why do you weep?” 

She raised her head and saw a handsome young man, who 
looked at her tenderly. 

“Who are you,” she said, “ who know my name?” 

“JT am the son of the witch, and my name is Belébon. I 
know that your death is desired, but it shall not be, I promise 
you. Give me one kiss, and I will fill your basket.” 

“Kiss the son of the witch, never!” said Fragolette, 
proudly. 

“ Ah, well, I will not be so hard as you,” said the young man. 

He breathed three times on the basket, and then plunging 
it into the fountain, drew it out full of water. Not a drop 
escaped. 

Fragolette went back to the house, and without a word 
placed the basket on the table. The witch grew pale as death. 

‘Are you too one of our trade?” she said, looking keenly 
into the girl’s eyes. Then striking her forehead, she said: 
“You have seen Belébon. He has helped you. Confess it.” 

“You ought to know, since you are a witch.” 

For a reply the witch gave her such a blow that she was 
obliged to hold fast to the table to keep from falling. 

“Good, good !” said the old witch, “ we'll see who'll carry 
the day. He laughs best who laughs last.” 

The next day the witch said to Fragolette : — 

“I am going to take a turn in Africa, and I will come back 
this evening. You see this sack of wheat? You must have 
that made into loaves, and baked on my return. You will not 
find this task any more difficult than to carry water in a basket. 
If it is not done, take care of yourself.” 

Saying this, seemingly she locked the door and left. 

“This time I am lost,” cried the young girl. “Can I grind 
the flour, make the bread and bake it? I have neither a mill 
nor oven, and I have no time.” 

Then she beat frantically on the door in a vain effort to 
escape. 

It ee Belébon who opened it. 

2 
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“Fragolette! Fragolette!” said he, “this does no good. 
Give me one kiss, and I will take care of the bread and you 
will be saved.” 

“Kiss the son of the witch,” cried Fragolette, trembling, 
“never 1” 

“You have no pity, Fragolette. Nevertheless, I cannot let 
you die.” 

He whistled, and the rats and the mice ran out from all the 
holes in the house. The rats carried the wheat to the mill and 
came running back with a sack of flour. The mice turned 
bakers, and the rats heated the oven. When the witch returned 
all was baked, and the golden loaves piled up to the ceiling. 

“ Wretch,” she said, “you have seen Belébon! He has 
helped you; confess it!” 

“You ought to know, since you are a witch,” she said. 

The witch strove to strike her, but Fragolette dodged the 
blow, and her enemy fell with her nose on the table and grew 
all blue with rage and pain. 

“Good,” she said, “ we'll see who'll beat. Who laughs last, 
laughs best.” 

Two days later the old witch put on a smiling air and 
called Fragolette. 

“My child, go and see my sister, and ask for her strong 
box, and bring it to me.” 

“How do I know where your sister lives, and what is her 
name ?” 

“Nothing is easier,” said the witch. “You go straight on 
till you come to a stream that runs across the road. You pass 
by the ford, and a little further you will see an old chateau 
with an iron fence. ‘There is where my sister Viperine lives. 
Go, and hurry back, my child.” 

“A miracle,” thought Fragolette; “the old thing is in a 
good humor.” 

Saying this she started out with a light step, and met 
Belébon out in the road. 

“ Where are you going this morning?” he asked. 

. “Tam going to the sister of my mistress to ask fora strong 
Ox: 

“Unhappy one,” cried Belébon, “ they are sending ‘you to 

your death. No living creature has ever left the ehateau of 


Viperine. But I can save you. Give me a kiss and I will 
answer for all.” 
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“* No, I will never kiss the son of a witch.” 

“Fragolette, you are ungrateful, but I love you more than 
myself, and I will save you in spite of yourself. Listen well 
tome. When you get to the banks of the stream, say, ‘ Beauti- 
ful river, let me cross on your silvery tide.’ Then take this 
bottle of oil, this bread, this cord, and this little broom. When 
you get to the fence of the old chateau, rub the hinges of the 
gate with oil. It will fly open of itself. Then a great dog 
will spring out, barking. Throw him the bread and he will 
stop. In the courtyard you will see a poor woman who is 
obliged to draw pails of water out of a well by the long locks 
of her hair. Give her the rope. Go on then into the kitchen, 
and you will find another woman, who is forced to polish the 
stove with her tongue. Give her the little broom. Then you 
may enter the room where Viperine sleeps. The strong box is 
upon the top of the clothespress ; take it and fly as fast as pos- 
sible. If you attend to all this, you will save your life.” 

Fragolette did not forget anything that Belébon had said. 
On the bank of the stream she cried, ‘‘ Beautiful river, let me 
pass over on your silvery tide.” And the nymph of the river 
replied, in the softest voice, “‘ Pass, sweet young lady.” And 
the waves separated so that she passed over dry shod. The 
gate, rubbed with oil, opened of its own accord. The dog 
snatched the bread, then turned and stretched himself out with 
his head on his two paws, and cast an affectionate glance at 
Fragolette. The two women took with joy the presents she 
brought them, and our heroine entered, without noise, into the 
chamber of Viperine, who lay there snoring. She ran to the 
clothespress and took the strong box. Her heart beat fast, 
and she believed that she was safe. When all at once Viperine 
waked. Fragolette was already on the stairs. 

“Ho, there!” cried Viperine. “Cook! kill that thief!” 

“Not much,” answered her victim; “she has given me a 
broom, while you condemned me to polish the stove with my 
tongue.” 

“Woman at the well!” cried the witch, “take this thief 
and drown her.” 

‘Not much,” answered this victim; “she has given me a 
rope, while you condemned me to draw up water with my hair.” 

“‘ Dog, eat her.” 

“Not much,” said the dog, without raising his head; “she 
has given me bread, while you let me die of hunger.” 
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‘“‘Gate, shut her in.” 

“Not much,” said the gate; “she has oiled my hinges, 
while you let me spoil with rust.” 

The witch made but one jump to the bottom of the stairs, 
but the gate, happy at having such liberty of movement, kept 
swinging backward and forward on its two hinges, and, at the 
very moment Viperine went to go out, it closed so abruptly 
that she came near being shut in it and crushed. 

Fragolette ran without looking behind her, but in her flight 
she did not forget to offer her compliments to’ the river, and 
passed as she had done before. Viperine was just behind her. 

“Get out, dirty stream!” she cried; “open a way, or I 
will dry you up.” 

The stream opened, but, all at once, when Viperine was in 
the midst of it, the waves rose, crept over the witch, and 
drowned her in an instant. The nymph was avenged. 

Once more at home, Fragolette gave the strong box to her 
terrible mistress. One can imagine what a face the old witch 
made. “It is a new trick of Belébon,” she thought, “but I 
know how to revenge it. He who laughs last, laughs best.” 

That same evening she made Fragolette stay and go to bed 
in her room. 

‘You must remain here,” she said to her. “In the hennery 
are three cocks. One is red, the other is black, and the third 
is white. To-night, when one of these cocks crows, you must 
tell me which it is. Take care of a mistake; I will only make 
one mouthful of you.” 

‘‘Belebon will not be there,” Fragolette said to herself, «I 
am lost.” And she did not close her eyes for a single instant. 

At midnight a cock crowed. 

“Which one is this that has crowed?” asked the witch. 

* Belébon,” murmured Fragolette, “tell me which crowed.” 

_ “Give me a kiss,” murmured a voice, “and I will tell 
you.” 

“No.” 

“ Cruel one — but I do not want you to die! It is the red 
cock that crowed.” 

The witch is by her bed. She approaches Fragolette. 

“Answer, or I'll eat you! ” 

“Tt is the red cock that crowed,” Fragolette answered, 
trembling. 

And the witch went back to her bed, grumbling. 
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At the same instant another cockcrow was heard. 

“Which cock was that ?” cried the witch. 

And Belébon whispered the answer to his well-beloved. 

And the old witch went back to her bed, grumbling. 

At the break of day they heard once more the crow of a 
cock. 

“Belébon, help me!” cried Fragolette. 

“Give me a kiss,” he said; “I’ve had enough of your 
scruples!” 

And there was the witch coming toward her with her cruel 
mouth wide open. 

“‘ Belebon,” cried the girl, “if you abandon me, you will be 
my murderer.” 

“It’s the white cock that crows,” answered Belébon, who 
could not resist her tenderness. 

“It’s the white cock!” cried Fragolette. 

“No matter, traitress,” cried the witch in anger, “your 
hour is come. You must die!” 

She sprang on her prey. But Fragolette, young and agile, 
escaped from her, opened a window and jumped out into the 
garden. The witch followed in a fury. But she did not 
manage well, for her foot caught on the window and she fell, 
head first, and broke out at one blow her two great tusks. In 
these two tusks lay all her power and life, so that only a corpse 
was found on the ground in the garden. 

Left alone with Belébon, Fragolette often asked herself 
what would become of her. She did not think of returning to 
her own home. She was an orphan and all must have forgotten 
her. To stay in the house where she had suffered so much, 
oh! she could not think of that either. Belébon said nothing. 
He was happy at finding himself near Fragolette and did not 
dare consider the future. 

But one day Fragolette came to him to ask for her liberty. 
Belébon could not refuse her anything, but he recalled to the 
ungrateful girl all he had done for her, and offered her his 
heart with his hand. 

“No,” said Fragolette, “I could not marry the son of a 
witch.” 

““Go then,” said poor Belébon, “go, since nothing will 
keep you; but before leaving me to mourn in this house far 
from you, give me one proof cf friendship—the only one I 
shall ever receive from you. Lay your hand in mine and 
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pardon me the sin of my birth. Then we will separate like 
two strangers.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it and covered it with 
tears and kisses. She did not draw it away, and she regarded 
him with a singular glance. 

“Good-by, Fragolette,” said Belébon, “you take with you 
my happiness and my life. Happy, a thousand times happy, 
will be the one to whom you shall give this hand.” 

“ Ah, well,” said she, “since you have taken it — keep it.” 

He raised his head, and clasped her in his arms with sobs. 
And she, the elf, she took his head and kissed his brow, and 
began to laugh and cry at once. One can never know what is 
passing in the heart of a woman. ‘Two days after, they were 
married. 

So the story finishes, but is one permitted to know what 
became of the couple? Did Belébon continue the dangerous 
practices of his mother? Did Fragolette return with her hus- 
band to the life of common mortals? On this subject I have 
written to a learned Sicilian member of the Academy at 
Catania, Agrigente, and other places. Here is his answer : — 


Mosr Intustrious AND REVEREND Sr1r,—In our old chronicles 
I find’ nowhere the name of Fragolette, nor that of Belébon. But 
fearing this might have been from lack of knowledge, I have con- 
sulted my most learned brothers in all the academies, and the res- 
ponse has been that in all the races that have successively conquered 
Sicily, — Pelagians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, 
Arabs, Normans, Spaniards, and others, one has never seen a sor- 
cerer husband. It is then allowable to believe that once married, 
Belébon has been no more than other folks. 


So this is the result of my research. It appears to me wise 
and probable. I leave the point to my readers, especially those 
of the feminine gender. 
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LITTLE: ORPHANT ALLIE. 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
[1853-.] 


Littie Orphant Allie’s come to our house to stay 
An’ wash the cups and saucers up, an’ brush the crumbs away, 
Av’ shoo the chickens off the porch, an’ dust the hearth, an’ sweep, 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, an’ earn her board an’ keep; 
An’ all us other children, when the supper things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire an’ has the mostest fun 
A list’nin’ to the witch tales ’at Allie tells about, 
An’ the gobble-uns ’at gits you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
. Watch 
Out! 


Onc’t they was a little boy wouldn’t say his pray’rs — 
An’ when he went to bed ’at night, away upstairs, 
His mammy heerd him holler, an’ his daddy heerd him baw, 
An’ when they turn’t the kivvers down, he wasn’t there at all! 
An’ they seeked him in the rafter room, an’ cubby-hole, an’ press, 
Aw’ seeked him up the chimbly flue, an’ ever’wheres, I guess, 
But all they ever found was thist his pants an’ roundabout ! — 
An’ the gobble-uns ’1l git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


An’ one time a little girl ’ud allus laugh an’ grin, 

Aw’ make fun of ever’ one an’ all her blood an’ kin, 

An’ onc’t when they was “company,” an’ ole folks was there, 

She mocked ’em an’ shocked ’em, an’ said she didn’t care! 

An’ thist as she kicked her heels, an’ turn’t to run an’ hide, 

They was two great big Black Things a standin’ by her side, 

An’ they snatched her through the ceilin’ ’fore she knowed what she’s 


about ! 
An’ the gobble-uns ’1l git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 


Watch 
Out! 
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An’ little Orphant Allie says, when the blaze is blue, 
An’ the lamp wick sputters, an’ the wind goes woo-00! 
An’ you hear the crickets quit, an’ the moon is gray, 
An’ the lightnin’ bugs in dew is all squenched away, — 
You better mind yer parents, and yer teachers fond and dear, 
Av’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry the orphant’s tear, 
An’ he’p the pore an’ needy ones ’at clusters all about, 
Er the gobble-uns 711 git you 

Ef you 

Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


—050400—_ 


GRIGGSBY’S STATION. 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Pap’s got his patent right, and rich as all creation ; 

But where’s the peace and comfort that we all had before? 
Le’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 

Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


The likes of us a livin’ here! It’s jest a mortal pity 
To see us in this great big house, with cyarpets on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the city! city! city!— 
And nothin’ but the city all around us ever’wheres ! 


Climb clean above the roof and look from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech nor ellum tree! 
And right here in earshot of at least a thousan’ people, 
And none that neighbors with us, Or we want to go and see! 


Le’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 
Back where the latchstring’s a hangin’ from the door, 
And ever’ neighbor ’round the place is dear as a relation — 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and bilin’ 
A drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the Sunday through ; 
And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at their son-in-law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s like they ust to do! 


I want to see the piece quilts the Jones girls is makin’; 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout their freckled hired hand, 
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And joke her ’bout the widower she come purt’ nigh a takin’, 
Till her pap got his pension ’lowed in time to save his land. 


Le’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 
Back where they’s nothin’ aggervatin’ any more; 
Shet away safe in the woods around the old location —~ 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 


I want to see Marindy and he’p her with her sewin’, 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her man that’s dead and gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show me how he’s growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore she put her mournin’ on. 


And I want to see the Samples, on the old lower eighty — 
Where John our oldest boy, he was tuk and burried, — for 

His own sake and Katy’s, — and I want to cry with Katy 
As she reads all his letters over, writ from The War. 


What’s in all this grand life and high situation, 

And nary pink nor hollyhawk bloomin’ at the door ?— 
Le’s go a visitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station — 

Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore! 
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LABS CAY EVORsLIGHT.? 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
(From ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sardis.’’) 


[Frank Ricuarp Srocxroy, American story-writer, was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 5, 1834. He was a wood engraver, and became a magazine writer, 
mostly of humorous short stories, with half-burlesque wonder tales for children. 
Among his longer books are: ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’’ a series of short stories on a 
common thread ; ‘‘ The Late Mrs, Null’? ; ‘‘ The Hundredth Man”’; ‘‘ The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine,’’ with its sequel, ‘‘ The Dusantes’’ ; 
‘©The Merry Chanter’’; ‘*The Squirrel Inn’; ‘‘ Ardis Claverden”’; ‘‘' The 
Great War Syndicate’? ; ‘‘The Adventures of Captain Horn,”’ with its sequel, 
‘‘Mrs. Cliff's Yacht’; and ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sardis.’’] 


On the day that Margaret left Sardis, Roland began his 
preparations for descending the shaft. He had so thoroughly 
considered the machinery and appliances necessary for the 
undertaking, and had worked out all his plans in such detail, 


1 Copyright, 1897, by Harper and Brothers. 
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in his mind and upon paper, that he knew exactly what he 
wanted to do. His orders for the great length of chain ex- 
hausted the stock of several manufactories, and the engines he 
obtained were even more powerful than he had intended them 
to be; but these he could procure immediately, and for smaller 
ones he would have been obliged to wait. 

The circular car which was intended to move up and down 
the shaft, and the peculiar machinery connected with it, with 
the hoisting apparatus, were all made in his Works. His 
skilled artisans labored steadily day and night. 

It was ten days before he was ready to make his descent. 
Margaret was still at the seashore. They had written to each 
other frequently, but neither had made mention of the great 
shaft. Even when he was ready to go down he said nothing 
to any one of any immediate intention of descending. ‘There 
was a massive door which covered the mouth of the pit; this 
he ordered locked and went away. 

The next morning he walked into the building a little 
earlier than was his custom, called for the engineers, and for 
Mr. Bryce, who was to take charge of everything connected 
with the descent, and announced that he was going down as 
soon as preparations could be made. 

The door of the shaft was removed, the car, which had hung 
high above it, was lowered to the mouth of the opening, and 
Roland stepped within it and seated himself. Above him and 
around him were placed geological tools and instruments of 
many kinds; a lantern, food, and drink; everything, in fact, 
which he could possibly be presumed to need upon this ex- 
traordinary journey. A telephone was at his side by which he 
could communicate at any time with the surface of the earth. 
There were electric bells; there was everything to make his 
expedition safe and profitable. When he gave the word to 
start the engines, there were no ceremonies, and nothing was 
said out of the common. 

When the conical top of the car had descended below the 
surface, a steel grating, with orifices for the passage of the 
chains, was let down over the mouth of the shaft, and the down- 
ward journey was begun. In the floor of the car were grated 
openings, through which Clewe could look downward; but 
although the shaft below him was brilliantly illuminated by 
electric lights placed under the car, it did not frighten him or 
make him dizzy to look down, for the aperture did not appear 
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to be very far below him. The upper part of the car was par- 
tially open, and bright lights shone upon the sides of the shaft. 

As he slowly descended, he could see the various strata 
appearing and disappearing in the order in which he knew 
them. Not far below the surface he passed cavities which he 
believed held water; but there was no water in them now. 
He had expected these, and had feared that upon their edges 
there might be loosened patches of rock or soil, but everything 
seemed tightly packed and hard. If anything had been loosened, 
it had gone down already. 

Down, down he went until he came to the eternal rocks, 
where the inside of the shaft was polished as if it had been made 
of glass. It became warmer and warmer, but he knew that the 
heat would soon decrease. The character of the rocks changed, 
and he studied them as he went down, and continually made 
notes. 

After a time the polished rocky sides of the shaft grew to 
be of a solemn sameness. Clewe ceased to take notes; he 
lighted a cigar and smoked. He tried to quietly imagine what 
he would come to when he got to the bottom; it would be some 
sort of a cave into which his shell had been an opening. He 
wondered what sort of a cave it would be, and how nigh the 
roof of it was from the bottom. He wondered if his gardener 
had remembered what he had told him about the flower beds in 
front of his house; he wanted certain changes made which 
Margaret had suggested. He tried to keep his mind on the 
flower beds, but it drifted away to the cave below. He began 
to wonder if he would come to some underground body of water 
where he would be drowned; but he knew that was a silly 
thought. If the shaft had gone through subterranean reser- 
voirs, the water of these would have run out, and before they 
reached the bottom of the shaft would have dissipated into mist. 

Down, down he went. He looked at his watch; he had 
been in that car only an hour anda half. Was that possible? 
He had supposed he was almost at the bottom. Suddenly he 
thought of the people above, and of the telephone. Why had 
not some of them spoken to him? It was shameful! He in- 
stantly called Bryce, and his heart leaped with joy when he 
heard the familiar voice in his ear. Now he talked steadily on 
for more than an hour. He had his gardener called, and he 
told him all that he wanted done in the flower beds. He gave 
many directions in regard to the various operations of the 
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Works. Things had been put back a great deal of late. He 
hoped soon to have everything going on in the ordinary way. 
There were two or three inventions in which he took particular 
interest, and of these he talked at great length with Mr. Bryce. 
Suddenly, in the midst of some talk about hollow steel rods, 
he told Bryce to let the engines move faster; there was no 
reason why the car should go so slowly. 

The windlasses moved with a little more rapidity, and Clewe 
now turned and looked at an indicator which was placed on the 
side of the car, a little over his head. This instrument showed 
the depth to which he had descended, but he had not looked at 
it before, for if there should be anything which would make 
him nervous it would be the continual consideration of the 
depth to which he had descended. 

The indicator showed that he had gone down fourteen and 
one eighth miles. Clewe turned and sat stiffly in his seat. 
He glanced down and saw beneath him an illuminated hole, 
fading away at the bottom. Then he turned to speak to Bryce, 
but to his surprise he could think of nothing to say. After 
that he lighted another cigar and sat quietly. 

Some minutes passed —he did not know how many —and 
he looked down through the gratings at the floor of the car. 
The electric light streamed downward through a deep orifice, 
which did not fade away and end in nothing: it ended in some- 
thing dark and glittering. Then, as he came nearer and nearer 
to this glittering thing, he saw that it was his automatic shell, 
lying on its side, but he could see only a part of it through the 
opening of the bottom of the shaft which he was descending. 
In an instant, as it seemed to him, the car emerged from the 
narrow shaft, and he seemed to be hanging in the air —at least 
there was nothing he could see except that great shell, lying 
some forty feet below him. But it was impossible that the 
shell should be lying on the air! He rang to stop the car. 

“ Anything the matter?” cried Bryce, almost at the same 
instant. 

“Nothing at all,” Clewe replied. “It’s all right. I am 
near the bottom.” 

In a state of the highest nervous excitement, Clewe gazed 
«bout him. He was no longer in a shaft; but where was he? 
Look out on what side he would, he saw nothing but the light 
going out from his lamps, but which seemed to extend indefi- 
nitely all about him. There séemed to be no limit to his vision 
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in any direction. Then he leaned over the side of his car and 
looked downward. ‘There was the great shell directly under 
him, but under it and around it, extending as far beneath it as 
it extended in every other direction, was the light from his own 
lamps, and yet that great shell, weighing many tons, lay as if 
it rested upon the solid ground. 

After a few moments Clewe shut his eyes; they pained him. 
Something seemed to be coming into them like a fine frost in a 
winter wind. Then he called to Bryce to let the car descend 
very slowly. It went down, down, gradually approaching the 
great shell. When the bottom of the car was within two feet 
of it, Clewe rang to stop. He looked down at the complicated 
machine he had worked upon so long, with something like a 
feeling of affection. This he knew, it was his own. Looking 
upon its familiar form, he felt that he had a companion in this 
region of unreality. 

Pushing back the sliding door of the car, Clewe sat upon 
the bottom and cautiously put out his feet and legs, lowering 
them until they touched the shell. It was firm and solid. 
Although he knew it must be so, the immovability of the great 
mass of iron gave him a sudden shock of mysterious fear. How 
could it be immovable when there was nothing under it? 

But he must get out of that car, he must explore, he must 
find out. There certainly could be no danger so long as he 
could cling to his shell. 

He now cautiously got out of the car and let himself down 
upon the shell. It was not a pleasant surface to stand upon, 
being uneven, with great spiral ribs, and Clewe sat down upon 
it, clinging to it with his hands. Then he leaned over to one 
side and looked beneath him. The shadows of that shell went 
down, down, down, until it made him sick to look at it. He 
drew back quickly, clutched the shell with his arms, and shut 
his eyes. He felt as if he were about to drop with it into a 
measureless depth of atmosphere. 

But he soon raised himseif. He had not come down here 
to be frightened, to let his nerves run away with him. He had 
come to find out things. What was it that this shell rested 
upon? Seizing two of the ribs with a strong clutch, he let him- 
self hang over the sides of the shell until his feet were level with 
its lower side. They touched something hard. He pressed 
them downward; it was very hard. He raised himself and 
stood upon the substance which supported the shell. It was 
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as solid as any rock. He looked down and saw his shadow 
stretching far beneath him. It seemed as if he were standing 
upon petrified air. He put out one foot and he moved a little, 
still holding on to the shell. He walked, as if upon soiid air, 
to the foremost end of the long projectile. It relieved him to 
turn his thoughts from what was around him to the familiar 
object. He found its conical end shattered and broken. 

After a little he slowly made his way back to the other end 
of the shell, and now his eyes became somewhat accustomed to 
the great radiance about him. He thought he could perceive 
here and there faint indications of long, nearly horizontal lines 
— lines of different shades of light. Above him, as if hung 
in the air, was the round, dark hole through which he had 
descended. 

He rose, took his hands from the shell, and made a few 
steps. He trod upon a horizontal surface, but in putting one 
foot forward, he felt a slight incline. It seemed to him that 
he was about to slip downward! Inastantly he retreated to the 
shell and clutched it in a sudden frenzy of fear. 

Standing thus, with his eyes still wandering, he heard the 
bell of the telephone ring. Without hesitation he mounted 
the shell and got into the car. Bryce was calling him. 

“Come up,” he said. “You have been down there long 
enough. No matter what you have found, it is time for you 
to come up.” 

Roland Clewe was not accustomed to receive commands, but 
he instantly closed the slidin g door of the car, seated himself, 
and put his mouth to the telephone. 

“All right,” he said. “You can haul me up, but go very 
slowly at first.” 

The car rose. When it reached the orifice in the top of the 
cave of light, Clewe heard the conical steel top grate slightly 
as it touched its edge, for it was still swinging a little from 
the motion given to it by his entrance; but it soon hung per- 
fectly vertical and went silently up the shaft. 


